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Maxima debetur pueris reverentia. 
Juv. S. xiv. 47. 


MR. EDITOR, 

OF all pubiic institutions none, I he- 
lieve, is better known for its great utility 
and general benefits than the royal foun- 
dation of Curist’s Hospitat, vulgarly 
called the Brur-coat Scnoor. It has 
alreaiy stood the test of time for up- 
wards of two centuries and a half; and 
the number of British youths who have 
been educated here since its establish- 
ment in 1552, would amount to an ins 
credible number. Different from the 
Charter-house and other public semina- 
ries, it confines itself to the limits of a 
liberal education, without professing to 
polish its scholars or to refine them with 
modern improvements. ‘The benefits of 
this institution being also widely diffused 
overall ranks and descriptions of peo- 
ple, a consequent mixture of the sons of 
gentlemen and tradesmen must ensue ; 
the directors have, therefore, judiciously 
divided the branches of cducation into 
several departments,which may be classed 
under the following heads :—a Grammar 
School, Writing and Mathemat:cal School, 
with a Drawing School which belongs €x- 
clusively to the mathematical. 

The Grammar School is, as its name 
implies entirely devoted to the study of 
the classics, with occasional lessons in 
geography and natural history. This 
school is under the guidance of the Rey, 
Dr. Trotiore, a gentleman whose know- 
ledge, whether classical or general, is of 
the most extensive and valuable descrip- 
lon. fy a well-timed severity, le has 
ensured to himself both the respect and 
love of his scholars—few of whom would 
depreciate his character from the re- 
memhrance of a punishment or the dis- 
appointment of a holiday. The four 
head boys, ‘enerally denominated Gre- 
clans, are under the more immediate 
tuition of the doctor; the first of these 
iS annually sent to the University of 
Cambridge, and once in seven years to 
Oxford. A circumstance which redounds 
to the credit of Dr. T.’s instructions, 
and should not be omitted, is, that a 
juondam pupil of his has lately obtained 
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the honour of sexior wrangler and a fel- 
lowship, two of the highest distinctions 
of the university. —The inferior boys of 
this school rise by gradual preferment 
to the higher classes, sooner or later, 
according to their own natural ability or 
exertions; and it will be doing imade- 
quate justice not to mention, that out of 
this school many illustrious names are 
known in the literary world, and indeed 
in almost every department of science. 

The Writing School, when compared 
with the grammar, may be considered as 
inferior, because the boys in general, 
independent of their ignorance of the 
Latin tongue, are more deficient in com- 
mon diction, reading and spelling; though 
now, since Dr. ‘Trollope has had the 
management of this latter branch, they 
are considerably improving. Writing 
and arithmetic are carried to perfection 
under Messrs. Gopparb and Pracock. 
Although writing and arithmetic contri- 
bute but little to the expansion of the 
mental faculties, yet their general utility 
is so obvious and indispensable, that the 
want of other knowledge is but little 
felt; especially as the mercantile world 
presents a wide and fruitful field to in- 
dustrious youth. 

The Mathematical School is of later 
date than the preceding, Charies JI. 
being the original founder. By this 
royal act of manificence, a midshipman’s 
commission, with instruments for the 
study of navigation, clothes, &c. are 
given to each boy who has passed his 
examination at Trinity Hall. Naviga- 
tion, mathematics, the elementary parts 
of astronomy, with geography and the 
use of the globes, are here to be acquired. 
Lessons in drawing are also given by Mr. 
We tts, and form no despicable part of 
nautical education. These boys, or as 
they are commonly called, Aing’s scho- 
lars, whether from ancient custom, or 
the nature of their future profession, 
consider themselves as a sort «| superior 
beings to the other boys, and treat them 
with a coutempt that is really ridiculous 
and disgusting. They have, however, till 
very lately laboured under much disad- 
vantage from their inattention to reading 
and orthography, There is besides this 
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another mathematical school, founded 
and endowed by a Mr. Travers; and it 
doe shonour to tas heart, being expre ssly 
for the sas f dentenants in the navy. 
Charast’s tlospital, consider d enhber as 
a bless ne toe society, or a roval toundas 
tion, is a reat event my tue rewn ot 
Edward VI.; 4 prince well hnown for 
his amiable qualities hut early death, 
The internal arrangements of so exten- 
sive A concer are conducted in the best 
manner that ec rcumspection or economy 
can suggess. Tre total oumbe. of boys 
is between 6 and 7OO, who are divided 
into 12 comoartments, improperly de- 
sognated wards trom their too apparent 
similarity to those of an hospital for the 
sick. In each of these there is 2 nurse, 
who is accountable for the cleauliness, 
comfort, and good conduct of her boys. 
This situation is on excellent asylum for 
the depresse bas idow, and promises, after 
twenty vearsy’ service, a comfortable in- 
come. Th steward is more properly a 
master, who, without supermtending any 
pare of education, sé eps the accounts of 
the expeoditure of the hospital, regu- 
lates all domestic concerns, and is the 
common reference fur all complaints 
from ivferior otheers. The rules tor 
mamtaming order are excellent in them- 
selves, and calculated to excite the emu- 
In each ward there are 
three, tour monitors, who 
are as it were the viceroys ot the stew- 
ard, preserving order in their respective 
districts, and delhveriog the characters 
of all within thar jurisdiction, This, 
with the exception of the Grecians, is 
the most honourable office attainable by 
merit, and distrbuted without distine- 
tion or favour to the be ad-boys of each 
school. Every master has a house with 
an allowance of coals: and besides them 
there are a certain number of bedels, 
who are also constables, and placed 
at dilrerent posts to preserve order and 
attend in case of any einergency, Pas- 
auliowed a thoroughfare 
throug! tee gates, which are hewever 
closed at stated hours, summer and win- 
ter, when wo one is admitted but the 
actunl res.dents or their triends—The 
great hall is a neble long room, with 
etures and portraits descrip- 
tive of the hosotal and its benefactors ; 
) assure you, no spectacle 
More gratitying to a benevolent mind 
than to beho'd at one view so vast an 
assemblave of youths, all eating the 
hread of health, equally regardless and 
equaily ignorant of the evils and misfor- 
uses of the world. For the accommo- 


lation of vouth 


SOMmetines 


Schnvers are 


several 


and there ts, 
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dation of the public the gates of this 
room are thrown open on a Sunday even. 
ing for three months every year, and an 


introduction from a gover.or admits gq | 


select Company who come 0 enjoy the 
music and sce the supper. The fare ig 
plain and wholesome, consisting chiefly 
of joints of meat, broth, and porridge, 
aud sometimes (though not often) vege. 
tables. The breakfast is certainly not 
very inviting, bemy simply bread and 
wuter: the allowance of bread to each 
boy is halt a two-penny toot, which, from 
being educated here mysel!, 1 can atirm 
to be insufficient to satisty the appetite 
of a growing boy; at least Ll have found 
it so.--The namber of diseases are per. 
haps fewer than in any other school ofa 
similar natuie. The infirmary is a well- 


ventilated place for the reception of F 


those who are ill, and attended daily by 


a physician, Dr. Bupo; a surgeon, Mr, 
ABERNETHY; and an apothecary, Mr, | 


Fittp, who resides in the hospital and 
dispenses the medicine, 

Besides the school at London, there is 
auotber at Heriford, of about 400 boys 
and 50 girls; but as this establishment 
is conducted by the same process as that 
of Lond sn, any further account would 
be superfluous. —One very curious cha- 
racteristic of Ctrist’s Hospital is the 
dress, which, as I am informed, was the 
common fashion in King Edwari’s time, 
It consists of an outer blue coit or gar 
ment with long flowing skirts, and an 
inner one of yellow, not unlike a lady's 
petticoat; the stockings are a bright yel- 
low; but the cap and girdle are the or 
namental part of the dress, and in the 
highest estimation, This dress is, how- 
ever, inconvenient and cumbersome, and 
the governors would do well to modern 
ize it; thouyh IT must conless that [ agree 
with them in the supposition that this 
ancient custom excites attention, and 
calls forth the remembrance of old times, 

I have now related the most interest 
ing particulars of this excellent institue 
tion; and in acknowledging my grateful 
sentiments to the autbors of it, I con 
clude by wishing it prosperity and a 
transmission of its blessings to future 
ages. Joun T—— 

London, Jan. 1815. 





MR. EDITOR, 
WE have now now for a number of 
years been masters of Malta and its de 
pendent islands, and yet no attempt, a§ 
far as I know, has hitherto been made 
to furnish the British public with any 
proper account of the indigenous !am 
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guage of those newly-acquired posses- 
sions; a subject not only curious, but 
certainly wnportant mn the view of every 
lover of literature and antiquity. This 
lanvuage it is true is chiefly confined to 
the rural inhabitants of Malta, &c.; the 
Italian is besides so common among the 
inhabitants of the towns, the mariners, 
&c. that our countrymen in that island 
feel no absolute necessity of acquiring 
the Maltese dialect. Another and a 
powerful cause of this neglect of the 
country tongue is this, that being in its 
structure, its terms and phraseology, its 
pronunciation, and some other proper- 
ties, entirely what is called oriental, and 
consequently quite dissimilar to the pre- 
vailing languages of the West, the icqui- 
sitton of the Maltese becomes peculiarly 
difficult for an European. It is also to 
be considered, that the publications tn- 
tended to explain and teach this dialect 
have, until very lately, been produced 
either by learned foreigners transiently 
visiting Malta, or by natives of the 
island, possessing no doubt their mater- 
nal tongue, but not sufficiently instructed 
in the lancuages of the East, with which 
it is very closely allied, to render it by 
that alliance the more interesting and 
accessible to strangers. 

This last impediment in the study of 
the Maltese, however, is now ina fair 
way to be removed, by the patriotic and 
learned labours of a native of Malta, 
Micuaet Antony Vassat, professor of 
oriental languages in Rome. ‘This dis- 
tinguished Maltese published in that city, 
in 1791, a grammar in Latin of his native 
tongue, powerfully recommended indeed 
by a most competent judge, the cele- 
brated orientalist AssemMant, professor 
of Arabic, Chaldaic, &c. in the Vatican. 
Encouraged by the reception of this 
grammar, the author in 1796 published 
the first part of a lexicon or dictionary, 
Maltese, Latin, and Italian, to be fol- 
lowed Ly a second part containing ety- 
mological and comparative discussions, 
with proper indexes in Latin and Italian, 
for the conveniency of strangers. This 
Important portion of the work, however, 
Owing to the unprincipled invasion, and 
consequent disorders of the Roman 
states, has not yet, I believe, seen the 
light, 

Having by the friendly exertions of a 
gentleman long resident in office in Malta, 
Where he lately died, obtained copies of 
Vassal’s gramiuar and lex.con, 1 addi- 
tion to the treatise on the Maltese tongue 
by Acrus DE SOLDANIS, printed in Rome 
'N 1750, before in my possession; and 
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hearing of no attempt to draw the atten- 
tion of our literati to the venerable 
remains of the antique oriental tongue 
still mamifest in Malta and the adjoining 
isles; I have, Mr. Editor, presomed that 
some general notices of the nature and 
properties of the Maltese c:nnot fail to 
be acceptable to many readcrs of your 
valuable miscellany. It is my purpose, 
therefore, with your permission, to fur 
nish you with a general account of the 
Maltese dialect, historical and gramma- 
tical, aunexing a brief vocabulary Mal- 
tese and English; the whole extracted 
from the works bef re described. 

Great learning and ingenious research 
have been employed at vari us times to 
decypher the inscriptions o1 coins Punic 
or Carthagenian, Phoenician, Etruscan, 
&c.: the Punic scene in Plautus has also 
exercised the skill of many a scholar: 
the Maltese, a daughter ot the Pheeni- 
cian and a sister of the Carthaginian, 
and now the sole survivor of the family, 
presents to the learned antiquary the 
most direct means of satisfying his curio- 
sity on those and similar subjects. Of 
the important assistance to be derived 
frum the Maltese in interpreting various 
terms, expressions, and allusions, in the 
Sacred Writings, particularly of the New 
Testament, proofs will be furuished in 
the course of the following observations. 

In this enterprise I am aware of two 
material difficulties to be overcome or 
avoided: first, that of the Maltese and 
of its mother or sister dialects I am to- 
tally ignorant; and next, that many 
sounds in the Maltese are not to be cor- 
rectly represented by our alphabetic 
characters. [ am stili, however, not 
without a hope of being able to convey 
a notion of that dialect sufficiently dis- 
tinct to answer the purpose of the present 
communication. Iam, &c. 

- = Joun DovGatv. 

London, Jun. 15, 1816. 


| —— 








OTE VopLey pLELevycEvO4 
Rng Ex€ivngy vou T” ExEWou, Kai desvar, 
Sros. 
Adolescens, tarnen etsi properas, hoc saxum 
rogat, 
Utiad seaspicias : deinde quodscriptu’st legas; 
Hic sunt poetze Marcei Pacuviei sita 
Ossa: hoe volebam nescius ne esses, Vale. 
Gett. lib.i, c. 24, 
MR. EDITOR, 

DEPARTED cenins s.eets at length 
with its reward, and the admirers of the 
immortal Burns hear with feelings of 
singular satisfaction that a splendid mo- 
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nument is now erecting to his memory at 
{umtries in Scotland, where he resided 
during the greater part of his life, and 
where his remains were buried. ‘Lhe 
promoters of this benevolent plan are 
entitled to the public giautude, and by 
this act of generosity they derive sume 
reflected glory to themselves trom the 
lustre of bis genius— 
Non heec urna tua, Euripides, sed tu: magis 
hujus, 
Namque tua hanc urnam gloria condecorat. 
The inseription that commemorates the 
burial-spot of this very beautitul poet is 
written in Latin, and has already ap- 
peared in more than one publication, 
As some of your readers, Mr. Editor, 
may perhaps be unacquainted with an 
epitaph which was written for the same 
purpose by avery amiable and accom- 
lished man, in his tour to the Western 


lighlands of Scotland mm the summer of 


1805, I shall graufy their taste by pro- 
ducing it, first giving our author’s preli- 
minal y obse rvations, 

“Asl profess myself a great admirer 
of the writings of Burns, and should 
think that I had no knowledge or taste 
in poetry it I were not, I endeavoured 
to stimulate the exertions of his country- 
men when I was at Dumfries, by writing 


two short pieces of poetry, and fixing 


them as well as [was able on the turf 


of his vrave. I cut some small hooked 
sticks trom the ash-trees that sprung up 
among the tombs, and by means of these 
I pegued the papers down upon the grass, 
The epitaph [carried with me to the 
place, and the other [ wrote with a pen- 
cil on the spot, 
the monuments for a table. The epitaph 
was as fellows :— 
Inscription 
to the 
Memory 
of 
Roszrt Burns. 

If sweetest thoughts in simple language drest, 
If vivid wit has power to move thy breast, 
If Nature, painted with a master’s hand 
And poet's skill, thy passions can command, 
Here, reader, pause, —and Fancy’s bard ad- 

mire ; [lyre ; 


For here he rests who well could strike the 

If Pity touch thee, drop one friendly tear ; 

If blameless, censure him: for Burns lies 
here.” 


How sune rior is the language of these 
lines to the trite expressions generally 
used iu subjects o! this kind! The ubove 
cy taph recommends itself to the taste 
of every reader by its chaste simplicity ; 

aud L need not add that it isin every 


making use of one of 


point worthy of its subject—nay, worthy 

to be inscribed on the monument w hich 

is now erecting to the memory of Burns, 

That its elegant author may give addi. 

tional proot of his poetical ‘talent i is the 

fervent wish of N. N, 
Jan, 10, 1816. 








MR. EDITOR, 

I PERCEIVE by the prices of shares 
of public undertakings inserted in the 
last month’s Price Current, that some 
shares of the SourHwaRk BRIDGE Con- 
cern have been sold as low as 25 per 
cent. discount, which induced me to in. 
vestigate the probable chance of revenue 
from that project. LT accordingly sought 
for some of the publications in which | 
had seen ascertained the number of pas- 
senvers, carriages, Xc. that daily pass 
over the three bridges already built, and 
from documents which have been long 
before the public, I find as toliows, viz. 
Blackfr. 


London. Vest minst, 


Foot passengers . 89,640 61,0090 37,820 atid, 
Waggous . . 700 533 173 8 
Carts and drays . 2,024 1,502 063 4 
Coaches. . . . 1,240 G90 1,17t 6 
Givs and tax-carts 485 500 569 4 
a a ae 764 §22 615 1} 


Now I presume it will hardly be 
doubted but that as many foot passen- 
gers will pass over the Southwark- bridge 
as now go over Westminster-bridge ;— 
this number then, at one penny each, will 
produce the sum of 57,4961. per annum, 


equal to ten per cent. upon a capital of 


more than halfa million, to whieh sum 
I will suppose the expense of the bridge 
and roads may amount; yet, without 
estimating one farthing for Lorses and 
carriages, which will amount to about 
14,0001., reckoning one-third of the pre- 
sent passage over London and Black. 
friars bridges. Thus then a sum of about 
20,0001, will be lcft for the annuai ex- 
penses of the bridge, such as repairs, 
lighting, watching, collecting tolls, &e. 
and for accumulation to pay off the 
share-holders when it is to become a free 
bridge. 

Bey myself a holder of but few 
Shares, yet as the loss by such a discount 
would not be quite convenient for me 
to suffer, I was naturally at first view 
very much alarmed; but the above in 


vestigation has set my mind at rest, as I 

cannot but think it is the lowest estimate 
that can be rationally expected ;—and 
when it is considered that the Southwark- 
bridge will be situated in the centre, 
between the City and Borough, the most 
populous parts of them, aud the mos 
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desirable communication of the banks of 
the river; aud that when this bridge and 
that from the Strand will be the occa- 
eon of a great addition to the popula- 
<a ou the Surrey side, it is hardly too 
much to expect one-third of the number 

which pass over the two bridges of Black- 
friars and London, which will produce a 
sum considerably more than the above ; 
and which s us will, according to the 
Act of Parliassont, be laid by till it accu- 
mulates to a sum sufficient to pay off 
the share-ho ders double the original 
subscription, ¢. e. 2001. for every 1001. 
subscribed. I must remark also, that 
notwithstanding the present great de- 
pri ssion on the shares, the bridge i is pro= 
ceeding iu its execution with great cele- 
rity; a proof L think, that those in the 
secret are quite sntiahed I shall, there- 

fore, keep the few shares I hold anil the 
bridge be finished, when I do not fear 
but 1 inay, if inclined, sell them at a 
considerable premium. I recommend 
the same conduct to others, to whom it 
may not be inconvenient to pay up their 
subscription ; as in my mind they cannot 
fail to receive ten per cent. for their 


, capital after the bridge shall be opened, 


and double their capital returned when 
itshall be given up to the public, besides 
common interest ull opened; to all 
which 1 find by the Act of Parhament 
they are entitled. Iam, &c. 

AS uruwark-Bripce SuBscRIBER. 
Jan. 18, 1816. 








Jracundior est paulo, minus aptus acutis 

Naribus horum hominums; ridere possit, 
eoquod 

Rusticius torso toga defluit, et malé laxus 

In pece calceus heeret; at est bonus, at me- 
lior VIN, 

Non alius quisquam ; 
INLENIUS TNLENS 

Inculio latet hoc sub corpore. 

Hor, lib. i. sat. 3. — 


Mk. EDITOR, 


ac tibi amicus, et 


[ COULD not but notice in your last 
magazine a communication signed ImMIsE- 
RIcous, in which the writer makes a most 
uiwarrantable atteck upon the memory 
ofthe late Dr. Samurt Jonnson. Now, 
Without entering into the argument which 
he endeavours to support, that of trying 
expcriments on living animals, which if 
at al’ ty be allowed, is in my. opinion 
Only jusiiobie in a very limited degree ; 
but in “Upporting his position, I cannot 
let pass without notice his endeavouring 
to traduce the character of the great 
moral teacher of his countrymen, by 


Vindication of the Character of Dr. Johnson. 
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styling him the “ most surly of mora- 
lists,” “a man whose very writings im 
favour of virtue and religion are so 
gloomily impressed on the mind of his 
readers, as to do more harm th vou 
to the cause be espous si!” | ha- 
racter of Johuson is au exhaust = 
ject; for the zeal of his friend. has 
brought every thing to light; what should 
be related, and what should uot, has 
alike been published. As a man he 
stands displayed in open daylight; no- 
thing remains undiscovered; whatever 
he said is known:—his diary has also 
been published; so that we have before 
us the very heart of the man with all his 
inward consciousness ; and yet, neither 
in the open paths of life, nor in his 
secret recesses, has any vice been tound, 
That he possessed many prejudices I 
atlow, but they sink into ‘significance 
when opposed to his many brilliant vir- 
tues. But ict us turn to his numerous 
works—what a monument has he left 
for the instruction of posterity! How 
proud ought we to be as Englishmen in 
possessing such a treasure! But I will 
not occupy your valuable room with any 
further encomiums; his works, which 
are in the hands of every one, will more 
than justify all that [ have said: for what 
Lord Chesterfield observed of Swift may 
be well applied to him— Whoever in 
the three kingdoms has any books at all, 
has Johnson.” Iam, &c. 

London, Jan. 15, 1816. C.C.R. 








MR. EDITOR, 

IN the late treaty of peace with 
France (the substance of which you have 
inserted in your 24th number) it is pro- 
vided that the future French frontier on 
its eastern border, from the point of the 
junction of the Lauter with the Rhine 
to that of the Swiss canton of Vaud, 

‘** shall remaiu as fixed by the treaty of 
Paris.” On reference to that treaty,* I 
observe that no specific line of demarca- 
tion is stated between the Kline, where 
that river ceases to be the boundary 
near Huningen, and the regulating point 
of the department of the Doubs. 

It would gratify me, therefore, if any 
of your correspondents will inform. me 
whether it is to be underston that the 
boundary of this intermewiate country 
remains as it was under Imperial France, 
or whether the ancient line of the French 
territory, wh ch excluded the district of 
Porentru, forn.s its new limit. The 
county of Montbceliiard, which was ex- 
pressly secured to France by the treaty 


® Sec N, M. Mag, vol. i. p. 573. 
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ef 1814, I conclude does continue con- 
firmed to it by the new one. But then 
the question is, what is the south-eastern 
frontier of the Upper Rhine? 

I conceive it is most probable that 
the treaty o Vienna® will distinctly spe- 
eify this line, in delineating the new 
boundaries of the Swiss states; but not 
having the means of access to that im- 
portant document, [ am now ata loss to 
ascertain what is the precise frontier of 
France in the line which IT have de- 
scribed. Some years ago the territory 
iM question, in conjunction with the dis- 
trict of Basle, was formed into a sepa- 
rate department under the designation 
of Mont Terrible, the town of Porentru 
then forming its capital. But this [ 
presume was abandoned in One of those 
capricious fits of change which marked 
the career of the iate imperial ruler of 
France. Happy for mankind that his 
restless spirit is now confined within 
limits which even his ambition cannot 
ebanve. ViM. H. 

Jan. 17, 1816 

P.S. Iwas much amused on making 
some references to a gazetteer of very 
recent publication,t by observing the 
auther (although his work was actually 
printed above half a year after the re- 
duction of France to nearly its ancient 
limits) including ald the departments that 
were lost by the treaty of Paris as still 
ustegral parts of that country! In a 
specific list of the existing departments 
of France, he gives no less than 21 that 
ave been thus severed, embracing the 
whole of the Belgian provinces, the 
eountry of the Lower Rhine, and all 
Piedmont!!! 








Sketch of Professor Vauscuen’s Tours in 
the Southern parts of Russia in Asia. 
THE tollowing are extracts from a 

sketch recently published by Professor 

Pauscuer,of his exploratory travels from 

2809 to 1812, through those parts of 

Southern Russia which are comprehend- 

ed between the 44th and 56th degrees 





* It is much to be wished, Mr. Editor, 
what you would give a copy of a document 
vf this great and permanent importance at 
aength in your magazine as soon as it is 
officially laid before Parliament 

+ S-« ** Gazetreer of tae most remark- 
able Places in the World,” &c \c. by Tho- 
mas Hou i, 2d edit. corrected and greatly 
enlarged. i815 ‘* Phe eacelience of any 
Petforimance is to be estimated by consider- 
RE its design, and the degree in which it is 
— to answer it.’ (Motio to the 

‘el 


of north latitude, and the 35th and 53d 
degrees of east longitude. They were 
undertaken at the instance of Count 
Alexis Razumowsky, now Minister of the 
National Education, who proposed that 
the Protessor should particularly prose. 
cute his researches in Natural History 
throughout the Asiatic Steppes, lying 
between the Ural and Wolga. He thus 
introduces hi- brief narrative :— 

“ The districts of Southern Russia 
and Central Asia, distinguished as con- 
taining the Steppes, are marked by pecu- 
liar features, and present an aspect 
which nature has not b+ stowed on any 
European scenery. The immense plains, 
of which they are constituted, in many 
respects resemble the ocean, where the 
traveller is piloted by his compass: in 
these regions the eye wanders over méa- 
sureless flats, rarely diversified by rising 
ground, barren of trees or woods, scan- 
tily supplied with water or rivers, and 
destitute of fixed habitations, villages, or 
towns. The soil, bowever, im the carly 
part of the spring is covered with @ spe- 
cies of vegetation, in a manner peculiar 
to these climes; China asters, tulips, 
and other beautiful plants, converting it 
into a perfect flower-garden. Yet the 
scorching heat of the hotter mouths soon 
overtakes and destroys these tender 
nurslings of the Spring; for the dew 
never falls at any season of the year, and 
the rain but very sparingly during the 
summer. Towards the close of autumn 
the steppes reassume their gay and luxu- 
riant appearance, blooming with the em- 
broidery with which the finest kinds of 
saline plants adorn them ; perhaps there 
is no country in the world where these 
plants are found in greater profusion than 
in the sterile plains of Southern Russia, 
If, in addition to these local embellish- 


ments, we cousider that these districts | 


are inhabited by a race of animals, na- 
tives only of sultry climates, such as 
camels, antelopes, &c. and that they are 
peopled by migratory tribes of berdsmen 
constantly wandering through these re- 
gions, of patriarchal simplicity im their 
mode of living. frequently of striking sil- 
gularity in their costume, and of perfeet 
originali'y of manners, it will be readily 
imagined, that the first aspect of the 
Steppe and its 1 habitants cannot fail to 
make a most pleasing impression on the 
European stranger ; independent!y of its 
presenting to the scienrific traveller 4 
field hitherto but partials cleaned, and 
abounding with materials for teresting 
research and profitable discoveries. __ 

“The traveller in these inhospitab:t 
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‘ons is exposed to no few dangers as 


rey te guesie 
well as difficulties; a circumstance 


which renders them less known than they 
deserve to be. Since the journies per- 
fyremed under the auspices of the Em- 
press Cathar.ne by the Russian Acade- 
micians— Pallas, Gmelin, Lapuchin, 
Georgi, Falck, Rytschkow, Laxman, and 
others, L am not aw:re that any thing of 
consequence has been attempted to- 
wards enlarging our kuowledge of the 
districts of the Steppes and their pro- 
ductions.” 

Our traveller quitted Moscow in May, 
1809, and pursuing bis course through 
Wolodomir, Murom, Pensa, Arsamas, 
and Saratow, a pretty German colony, 
where he remained some weeks, le 
crossed the Wolga, explored the colo- 
nies in that quarter, and commenced a 
partial journey eastward through the 


Steppes from Schaflausen ; thence he 


followed the line of the Irgbis, surmount- 
ed the steppic ridge Obtschey Sist, 
a brauch of the great Uralian ridge, on 
whose western slope the Irghis has its 
source, and arrived safely in three weeks 
at Oreuburg, the Asiatic frontier fortress 
on ‘2 Ural, baving, with his attendants, 
“p. sed through the dreary Steppe with. 
out any other canopy by day or night 
than the firmament of heaven.” After 
ashort residence in this town, whose 
carayan-traae with several nations of 
Central Asia, such as the Bucharians, 
Chivenzes, Afghans, Persians, &c. ren- 
ders ita most Intercsting spot, * Tun- 
dertook a tour through the upper dis- 
tricts of the Ural river, formerly Jaik, to 
the little town of Guberlinsk, 800 versts 
distant from Orenburg. Near this place 
the principal chain of the Upper Urahian 
ridge, stretching in a northerly direc 
tion, is intersected by the Ural which 
loses itself on the other side of the ridge, 
a the unknown and unfrequented regions 
of the Khirgisian-Mongohan Steppe.” 
Having explored these parts, Professor 
Tauscher returned with a rich booty of 
plants and insects to Orenburg, with 
which, as the autumn was closing, he 
found lis way back through Kasan and 
Gorenki to Muscow. 

Hitherto te had visited only the 
northern part of the Tartarian Steppe, 
which is watered by the Irghis. With 
a view of exploring its midland and 
soutiiern districts, he set out when the 
spring of 1810 was s..ficiently advanced, 
aud retraced bis steps to Saratow, hav- 
ing been furnished with every assistance 
hy its government; he then crossed over 
othe lett bank of the Wolga, steering 
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his course in a south-easterly direction 
through the German petty colonies on 
the Caramsan to the fortress of Usen, 
which hes insulated in the midst of the 
Steppe, and is again half fallen to decay 
in spite of its late reparation. 

“Jt was in this quarter,” says Tau- 
scher, ‘I first saw at a distance the 
wild horse ot the Ste; pes, described by 
Pallas. Whether tlis animal be of the 
wild, aboriginal race of horses, or a de- 
scendant of our own domestic species 
gradually relapsed into the state of na- 
ture, is a pomt which has not been hi- 
therto ascertained satisfactorily, All 
the Cossacks of these environs concurred 
in assuring us, that their attempts to 
tame them, which have been sometimes 
made with single may of the Steppe 
cauylit for the porpose, have but seldona 
succeeded; and that they have in noone 
instance tene—-sarvived the loss of their 
freedom. Of the steppic goat (the An- 
tilope Saiga of Pallas) which is accus~ 
tomed to spend its winter in the southera 
parts on Lake Aral, I saw numerous 
herds returving with the warmer seasom 
to the Northern Steppe, where, both 
for their skin and flesh, they become 
valuable objects of the chace to the Cos- 
sacks. From Usen (or Usenkaja Krepost) 
I travelled to the neighbourhood of the 
memorable salt lake, Elton, whence the 
greater part of the natives of the centre 
and south of Russia obtam their supplies 
of salt. [then visited the equally re- 
markable lake Bogdo (or Wask untschais~ 
koi) lying a little more southerly, and 
the mountain of the same name in its 
vicinity, which 1s held sacred by the 
Mongolian nauons.” Here the traveller 
collected all che plants and seeds of the 
steppic garden, which were sufhciently 
ripened for his purpose (among which 
wis the Tridic. Orient, of Linneus, or 
Fritillar. cornuta of Fischer), and no in- 
considerable stock of insects* which were 
most plentiful in that tract of the Steppe 
called Rynpesk or Naryn (sandy desert) 
the soil of which, though its surface be 
covered with a loose and arid sand, is 
remarkable for a much more luxuriant 
vegetation than any other parts of the 
Steppe, even those whose soil consists et 
a clayey loam. 

Thence ie came close upon that branch 
of the Wolga called the Achtuba; in ite 
environs are some considerable vestiges 
of ancient Tartar towns, among whose 
ruins are often found silver and copper 

* Pap, Persephone Huebn. N. Argentina. 
I. N. Lactea. F. N, Fostalitium nob. N, Mc- 
lanura nob. &c, : 
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coins of their former tenants. Pursuing 
his way for about 400 versts, always !n 


the vicinity of tl W lua, he reached the 
fortress of Zaritzin on its left bank, and 
travelling 25 versts far! lie fe the famous 
Moravion colonySarepta. Here he pass- 
ed the! reo! the Lot months, so dan- 
geruus to the sojourner in the naked 
St ppe, thou he emploved himself suc- 
cess ally on repeated visits to the sur- 


roundag country, and resigned the 
adioining islands in the Wolg: 

Later im the season, when the ap- 
provcl of autumn had begun to renovate 
the withered vegetation, le made an ex- 
cursion witha friend to the banks of the 
Don ind Flo a small river that runs 
into ietormer. “ A chau of chalk hills 
of various elevations and curvatures, 
spreads itself along the left bank of the 
Flowla for about 150 versts. The vege- 
tation of these hills is totally ditlerent 
from that which usually flourishes in the 
Steppes, and resembles, im many re- 
spects, what 1s found near the Southern 
Caucasian mountains.” Having here 
increased his collection of plants and 
insects, he quitted these hills, passed 
througi: the delightful colonies of Norka, 
Krestuwoi, Bujerak, Ustfolicha, and 
inany others, lving on the Medwediza; 
again sought the WwW olga, and returned 
through Du owka, Zaritzin, &c. to Sa- 
repta. Qn bis arrival here, he found 
directions from Moscow, that bimself as 
naturalist, with Langsdorf the celebrated 
circumnavigator, should accompany an 
embassy to the Chan of Bukharey; a 
couptry which is regarded as the Eden 
of central Asia, and has never yet been 
trodden by the foot of an European na- 
turalist, or explored in a physical view, 
though amply deserving of the pains; 
aS its position and clunate warrant the 
expectation of its possessing inexhausti- 
ble stores from every kingdom of nature. 
Pleased with this change in his pursuit, 
he Jett Sarepta in the beginning of Sep- 
tember, and, traversing 1,400 versts in 
less than three weeks, he reached Oren- 
burg, where he had the disappuintment 
to tind trom Prince Wolchonusko1, who 
was charged with arrangivg the mission, 
that seine unforeseen dithculties had pre- 
vented it for that year. 

Whilst at Orenburg he visited the 
salt-works of Llesk, which is 60 versts 
distant from the former, and is the east- 
ermmost point that Russia possesses in 
the hhirgisian Steppe, on the other side 
of the Ural. This place afforded many 
saline plants. Towards the middie of 
October. be left Orenburg on his way 
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back to Moscow, meeting at Casag 
Langsdorf and two other companions, 
W hom he informed of the postponement 
of the Bukharean embassy. He con. 
cludes this sketch of his second year’s 
travels by observing, that “ in the begin. 
ning of November, whilst frost and snow 
covered the whole country round Mos. 
cow, [arrived in safety under the roof 
of my friend and colleague Dr. F ischer, 
at Gorenki; after tra, r-ing withia the 
space of seven months a circuit of above 
5,000 versts in various directions, and 
making a very considerable collection of 
botanical and zoological subjects in the 
several districts L had explore?.” 
( To be continued. ) 


ee 


MR. EDITOR, 

“ An INCUMBENT,” V. IV. p 381, having 
requested through she medium of your 
paves an Abstract of the return of all 
Livings under 1501. per »nnum, laid be- 
fore parliainent in the fast session, I in- 
close you that of 1808 referred to by 
him; if you think it worthy a place in 
your Miscellany, and should receive 
from anv other correspondent the re 
turn of 1814, and insert that also, your 
readers will, by comparing the two do- 
cuments, be enabled to see what the 
corporation of Queen Ann’s Bounty has 
accomplished in the seven intervening 
years, 

To this return the number of parishes 
and impropriations in each diocese are 
prefixed, taken from Capper’s State 
ment of the Church Preferments, refer. 
red to also by your correspondent ; for 
the poverty of those livings chiefly arises 
from the ecclesiastical property of many 
parishes being either appropriate or 
lay- hands. 

It must be observed, however, that the 
return includes all chapelries under the 
jurisdiction of the diocesan, since in 
Chester and St. David’s there appear to 
be more livings under 1501. per annum 
than there are parishes. 

While treating on this subject the be- 
neficence of parliament shewn in another 
mode of assisting and permanently re- 
lieving the “ Poor Cures,” and entirely 
independent of the operations of Queen 
Ann’s Bounty, is worthy of record. By 
the 46 Geo, II]. c. 133, sec. 2 and 3, 
special commissioners acting under the 
creat seal exonerated 1263*  livings, 
whose clear annual amount did not ex- 
ceed 1501. from all present charge of 
land-tax, and from all further assessment 





* See Highmore’s History, &c, of Mott: 
Main, Pp. 
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" ‘hereon. And by similarand subsequent 
, acts, the Said comnussioners have been 
at since empowered to continue to “ aug- 
" ment the incomes of other small livings 
‘$ by the same means. Being unable to 
ri state myself to what extent they have 
s¢ Joue so, perhaps the secretary to the 
” board of commissioners, should this at- 
" tract his notice, will obligingly communi- 
tr, cate to you the particulars, for the in- 
- formation of the clergy, the public, and 
ve your Kc. H—wn. 
id ” Jan. 12, 1816. 
of ome 
1e An Account of the Number of Parishes 
and Impropriations in the several Dio- 
ceses of England and Wales ; together 
with * the Return of Livings under 
the value of 1501, per annum ; made 
"6 1. D. 1808 to the Governors of Queen 
il Ann's Bounty, by the Archbishops und 
“ Bishops of their respective Dioceses.” 
ie —— ot a ue 
by £ /s§] 85 
m Dioceses. 3 Ss zs 
7 A y7ayys 
re ; 
ur St. Asaph - - 121j——~} 44 
lo- Bangor - - 107|——-|_57 
he | © Bath and Wells - 388] 160] 135 
as Bristol - ~ 236) 64) 84 
ing Canterbury + - 267|\——|__ 86 
| Carlisle ~ - 93} 18! 88 
nes Chester - - 256) 101] 377 
rre Chichester - 250; 132] 77 
a St. David's - - 308] 120] 347 
er Durham - - 135} 87] 7 
for Ely ° . 141) 75) 72 
es Exeter ~ - 604} 2390} 154 
Gloucester - 267] 125] 89 
_ Hereford - - 313} 166] 135 
| Uandaff - 177] 96] 145 
_ Litchfield and Coventry 555] 250] 289 
the | > Lincoln - 1255] 577] 530 
the London ~ - 622] 189] 791. 
m | Norwich == -~ |1221] 385] 279 
to Oxford - o 195} 88| 97 
um | Peterborough - 293] gil 77 
Rochester - : 93} 364 6 
bee | Salisbury . - 544] 109} 118 
her | > Winchester + -~ 604] 131] 83 
ree Worcester - - 241 71 69 
rely York : : 5813——} 411 
een | 
By Total 9769|3992]3998 
ea 5 Number not Per Annum. 
the ciceeding 
ngs, L. L.10 - 12 
hot 10 to 20 = 72 
2 oF 20 - 30 - Ig 
nent § m- ae 
fort: 49 - $0 = 433 





























50 - 60 - 407 
tr. 60 - 70 - 376 
‘tw Monrnry Mac.—No. 26. 
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Namber not per Annum. 
erceeding 

L.70 = =— to L.80 - 319 

sO 86-= 8 690 - 309 

90 - 100 - 315 

100 - 110 - 293 

110 6©- «6120 - 307 

120 - 130 - 246 

130 - 140 - 205 

140 - 150 - 170 





Total under the value of 1502, , 3998 








Jonn Warker, M.D. Director of the 
Royal Jennerian and London Vaceine 
Institutions, to the Editor of the New 
Monthly Magazine. 

FRIEND, 

THE opinion of thy medical readers 
on a question now happily interesting to 
almost every family, being requested by 
a correspondent (vol. iv. p. 487), I beg 
leave to offer the following coup de plume 
in reply. 

Among the thousands that it annually 
falls to my lot to vaccinate, it happens 
that some have already abscesses or 
eruptions upon them, which render them 
at the time insusceptible of vaccination. 
At the place of applying the vaccine 
ichor, inflammation, sometimes a little 
vesication and discharge of matter are 
speedily produced, and very soon pass 
away. This fugitive affection is not the 
cow-pock. The parent is informed that 
the child at the time is insusceptible of 
it, and also of the small- pox inoculation. 

I have witnessed the effects of inoca- 
lation with such matter, and of such in- 
oculations being continued from subject 
to subject. They produced only their 
like. The effects, in every instance, were 
transient and superficial. 

When the eruption is got rid of, the 
subject is vaccinated without difficulty, 

Sometimes subjects affected as above 
are fourd susceptible of vaccination. 
The perfect pock 1s produced in the ordi- 
nary way. I inoculate from it without 
hesitation. It produces its like. 

Contrary to the opinion of some of the 
deceased, and of others of the yet living 
adherents of Dr. Jenner, I find that in 
all the ordinary cases of vaccination the 
ichor may be used at any period with 
success, though it is most certainly active 
when taken early. I do not mean that 
it produces any effect different from that 
produce the ichor taken at a later 
period. e effect is the same in every 
case ofggaccination. The surgeon of 
Buonaparte, when accompanying him on 
the capture of Vienna, acting upon that 
favourite apophthegm of his compatriot 
sarans—La veritable Science ne connoit 

Vor. V. Pp 
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pornl des ennemis, informed me by let- 
ter, that by breaking the crust or scab 
“ 3 h he had preserved, and dissolving 
it in water, he was enabled to inoculate 
withat. In India, where vaccination is 
more extensively carried on than in any 
other part of the world, the 'y. succeed in 
preserving the vaccine 1c hor in an active 
state in this encrusted turm when other 
modes utterly fail them; and by letter 
last week from the hot civente ‘of Rio 
Janeiro, Tam informed they have suc- 
cessful recourse to the same mode of 
keeping up vaccimation. 

In subjects alfected, as already men- 
tioned, from which T hesitate not to imo- 
eulate, the character of the previous 
eruption scems determined to the place 
ofinoculation, after the prophylactic ef- 
fect of vaccination has been completed. 
Tt is mostly completed about the tenth 
day, as is Manifested by that certain eri- 
terion, the induration and inflantmation 
atthe part, forming in whites a crimson 
areola, in blacks, an areola ofjet. The 
passive business of the pock becoming 
concreted into a scab of a peculiar ap- 
pearance (in colour like a tamarind 
stone) does not take place; a discharge 
is set-up which prevents it: the arms 
become and continue sore till every re- 
sdue of the previous eruption ts com- 
leteiy swept away. Subjects previously 
troubled with discharges from the ears, 
or with eyes so tender as not to be able 
to endure the light, are often in this way 
effectually relieved ; and when children 
of this description are breught to me, I 
fiad it not dificult to assure the mothers 
that my wishis benevoleut when LT hope 
to give their cluldren very sore arms, 
aud that the sores m: vy be long continued, 

Sometimes on turning up the sleeve of 

a «clild to examine it and to inoculate 
Fok it, that modification or change at 
the inoculated part which T have been 
describing has begun, * What's the mat- 
ter with this child ?—* Nothing, sir,’ re- 
vies the parent, f only it hasan cruption 
under its cap, an abscess on its neck,’ vel 
celera, 1 certainly do not inoculate 
tromit. Such Ope ration L know might 
produce Intanmavion, a hitle vesication 
and discharge of mutter, effects transient 
and superticiai, It the morbid actions 
thus set up by the iesition of the im- 
proper matter trom the diseasg@d subject 





who had gone through the CiatiOn 
should seem lingering, the in@@alation of 


the e nuine matter, on whatever part of 


te body, would soon bring the whole 


skin under ts influence. The part where 
the improper matter had becn applied 
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would at once cease to be under its little 
morbibe elect. ltwould presently heal, 
Thos then vaccination is frequently 
Instrumental in carrying otf bad humour ; 
it does not produce then. 
Perhaps T have not yet with sutlicient 


distinctness replid= to the inquiry of 


C.F. Webb; LT turther offer hun, then, 
the fuliawing opinion. Tt appears to me 
that—when at the place of isertion o: 


the lancet, whether in the moculation of 


the sinall-pox orof the cow-pock, a dis. 
tinet, the proposed, or true eruption x 
produced, the inserted virus, 10 produc: 
ing such effect, is engaged in a work, 
whether acting upon fibres, nerves, ves. 
sels, or their contained fluids, that wouk 


cffe ctually prevent the entrance of bad: 


humours into the system, even the 
venom of a viper if the laneet had been 
besmeured by it. 

I mean by this statement suppositions 
that vaceination and variolation — are 
works so distinct, that begun, carried op, 
wnd completed ia the constitution, they 
admit not any other disease to mingle 
with them. They ouly shew glemse Ives 
near relatives to each othes. While 
they uniformly arrest, during their pre- 
sence, the progress of other diseases t0 
of menzles, chicken-pox, searlatina, they 
eNIst insti sand ge on together, eacs 
duninishing the effect of its sister pe annen 
Even in this condition of the subject, 
variola and vaccina are se distinctly s¢- 
parate from cach other, that the prac- 
tittoner may demand of the candidate 
for inocuintion: Utram horum % gud ay 
plying his lancet to the pock of the oue 
or the other, he will produce only the one 
distinet disease, 

Ihave mentioned the circumstance o! 
my inoculating, without hesitation, from 
a patient in whom there will eveatuails 
he determination of the character ofa 
prevjous eruption to the invculated part; 
und thy correspoudent may be ver 
fairly apprebeusive, that in -eontinue 
to take the matter of mpoculation tv 
long ivom such subject, we may at iene! 
unknowingly jasert bad humours togsthi 
with the genuine vaccine ichor. TE this 
L have seen the eect of such indeulatios, 
and the relating of it, I trust, may Cai 
plete my attempt to entirely obviate and 
clear up every doubt of th 1v Correspoll 
dent, 

In aday or two after 
soldier (it was in Asia) on cxamining 
arm, I found the fuxitive affection a: 
ready described to have taken  plact 
There was considerable intlammatio 
with discharge of matter, It was two 


inoculating i 
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three days more hefore I could reinocu- 
ite bim. By this time, however, the 
vaccine iecnor naa produced the pock 
«hich went on to perfection in the asual 
way, the previous superficial inflamina- 
sory affection subsiding, so that remocu- 
gion had become unnecessary, Fare- 
well, 

9}. 1816. 

pS. The following extract from the 
ecoceedings Of the most experienced 
hedyin vaccination any where existing, 
may shew their opinion on the life-pre- 
Erving practice. , 

*© Bond-court, Walbrook, 
March 4, 1807. 

“At a Board of Medical Assistants and 
Appointed Ineculators of the London Vac- 
cine Institution, convened for the purpose of 
wearing @ Report to the generafednquiries 
ofthe Hoyal College of Physicta i 
ed by his Majesty to investigate 
ef Vaccination, 

“ft was concluded on after a deliberate 
eonsideration of the facts, &c. 

“sr, That thre Vaccine Inoculation, when 
properly conducted, is a practice peculiarly 
afe in itself, producing a disease which is 
venerally mild in its symptoms, of transient 
duration, and as peifectly efficacious in pro- 
ecting from the Small Pox, as is the vwatto- 
Hus disease itself, in preventing its own 
Mylure occuTPENnee, 

‘aud. ‘That it is also a practice so simple 
ond evident in its effects that mistakes can 
udiy occur in it, except through extreme 
cnorance Or neglect, and that even on this 
eccount it is much to be preferred to the 
smal! Pox, which is sometimes strongly 
resembled by other cutaneous diseases,” 

lcmay not be urmteresting to some of 
‘ivreaders to add, that all applicants 
ov letter, post paid, addressed to me, are 
wpplied by return of post with the mat- 
‘rut innoculation, free of expense. 






‘subject 





Mn. FDITOR, 

ASinany of the readers of your enter- 
unin miscellany will doubtless be gra- 
ied by the perusal of any thing which 
written by the celebrated Mrs. 


Wollstonecraft, I send you the following 


stterfor insertion. It was written by 


er to my wite, between thirty and forty 


furs ago, and at the period when in a 


— Slushou particularly adverse to philoso- 


r, | . ° e . 
ms. TL began to study the writings of 
stove and Plato. At the time she 


‘rote this letter her mind had not been 


hsoued by those democratic principles 


elite ff tol ° +} whi 

that revolutionary philosophy which 
tes wards proved so fatal tu her, and so 
Mestiuctive to Europe— 


Mr. Taylor on an original Letter of Mrs. Wollstonecraft. 
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When France by myriads pour’d ‘her lawless 
sons, 
More fierce than Goths, than Alans, or than 
Huns. 
Manor-place, Falworth, 
MY DEAR MADAM, 

I received a letter yesterday which you 
were so obliging as to forward. I must own 
I was a little mortified at your not writing a 
line with it, tho’ I hardly could expect 
such a favor, after my seeming neglect in 
not answering your last friendly epistie. And 
as it wonld vex me to lose any part of your 
good opinion, lam in a hurry to exculpate 
myself, and to assure you that it was not the 
want of either time or inclinaticn ; but merly 
an accident that prevented my writing. As 
Mr, ‘Taylor is coniined to a regimen, | wish- 
ed to have sent him a couple of chickens, in 
order to regale his animal sou/, and to invi- 
gorate his vegetable one. ‘The intellect I 
know has a centinual treat; but, (contrary 
to the general practice,) poor body is by him 
neglected. He really uses it very cruelly, 
not allowing it a sufficient recruit of rest and 
sleep. I hope he attends minutely to Dr, 
i.ettsom's prescriptions, and'I sincerely wish 
they may have the desired effect, and re- 
move his disease, and yourcare. It would 
give Frances and myself the greatest pleasure 
tu be, in the smallest degree, instrumental 
in bringing about so desirable an event, and 
we should in our turn, thank our ‘‘Guardian 
Angels” for directing us to you. I hope, and 
believe Mr. Taylor takes care of himself, 
and above all, that he does not set up late at 
night, tell him, I shall think him destitute 
of both friendship and <ffection, if he neg- 
lects any method of regaining health. 1 had 
almost forgot the chickens, they are feeding 
in the yard, and the servant tells me, they 
are not yet fat enough to kill, so they must 
enjoy the vital air a little longer 5; but when 
they are fit for the spit, I shall send their 
todies to you, and the souls may go where 
they please. 

I have heard several times from Miss 
Blood, and in her first letter she enclosed a 
note to you, I send it to you, it will, | 
suppose, give you some account of her 
health ; but her cold still 1 find continues to 
tease her and if it does not soon leave her 
1 shall set off for W——~- Green, and try to 
nurse it away. 

The weather is so extremely cold, I can 
hanlly stir out, yet you may expect to sce 
me, very soon, | shall be glad to steal from 
nonsense and parade to your fire-side, and 
hope to find Mr. ‘faylor much petter, Re- 
member me to him, and say soniething very 
civil for me, in your own ptetty ways if 
should be very happy: to’ see him if the !wa!k 
would not be too fatiguing. oi 

My sister’s. compliments, attenc you, as do 
the best wishes of your affectionate friend, 


Rotherh ithe, Nov.9, M.: Wo.rsrongor.rt. 


Tuos, ‘aytor. 
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ON THE SUPPOSED ANTIQUITY OF THE 
GLOBE. 
(Concluded from p. 26.) 

Having thus followed InvesticaTor 
through “ the evidence of Astronomy 
and History,” examined his “ facts,” and 
paid some regard to the “ great age” of 
his * existing monuments,” let us now 
hear how he proceeds to Naturac His- 
Tory. From this source he selects the 
supposed * transformation of immense 
forests into masses of coal”"—“ prodigi- 
ous strata of sea shell-fish, found partly 
beneath plains, and partly petrified and 
imbedded in mountam crags”—* strata 
of lava, which once issued from the bo- 
som of volcanoes, piled upon oue ano- 
ther, aud separated by vegetable mould 
and the remams of plauts’—“ islands 
of madrepores”--and “ plants which 
can only grow ap the East Indies found 
in the deepest excavations that have 
been made in Europe”"—from which he 
lifers, that the globe must be many thou- 
sund years older than * monks and Le- 
vites” generally believe it to be.—On 
the “ transformation of forests into coal,” 
there are some who agree with your 
correspondent in the same hypothesis. 
It is thought that, before the Deluge, 
every lull and valley mast have been 
clothed with luxuriant vegetation ; and 
that, when the moment of destruction 
arrived, the lofty forests, with which 
nearly the whole of the earth is sup- 
posed to have been covered, were at 
ouce torn up and carried away by the 
force ot the tremendous torrent—the 
tiees of the mountains laid on those of 
the vallies—and together buried by the 
subsequent subversion of the mountains; 
that, instead of mouldering into an use- 
less mass, these are again made, after 
the lapse of a considerable period, to 
contribute in another mode to the com- 
forts and enjoyments of man.* But that 
these forests were previously “ burned” 
1s sO very improbable, that we cannot 
entertain the idea without supposing a 
deluce of fire as well as of water. Of 
the tormer we have no evidence, while 
the latter is supported both by divine 
testimony and the tradition of different 
nations. This origin of coal, however, 
isouly hypothetical; and if your corre- 
spondent can furnish evidefice that coal 
is “ of more ancient date than the build- 
ing of Babylon,” it may perhaps deserve 
to be rejected; though he will find it 
dificult to prove that the process of 
transiurmation, ia such cases, requires so 
many centuries as he seems to imagine. 

* Parkinsen’s Organic Remains of a For- 
mer World, p. 275. 
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We readily admit that the “ strata of 
sea shell-fish,” to which he refers, must 
certainly ‘‘ prove that the ocean once co. 
vered theland with most of the ranges of 
mountains.” And if, “ in different places, 
strata of river shell-fish are found be 
tween those of sea shell-fish,”—instead 
of taking it for granted “ that the sea 
has more than once covered the land, 
and that, after the first recession of its 
waters, rivers had there scooped out 
their channels,”—it 1s more natural to 
account for such kind of fossils from the 
effects of the General Deluge. They 
were either brought into those situations 
in which they are uswally found, when 
various bodies were mingled in general 
contusion by the violence of the waters; 
or they might be owing to fish-spawn, or 
animaleula, introduced amongst the lay- 
ers of stem@and earth, which afterwards 
became what we now find them, in the 
ordinary course of nature. ‘“ It is _ne- 
cessary,” says Mr, Ray, “ that at least 
those which are found in the viscera and 
glands of animals be thus formed ; and 
if these, why uot those found in the 
earth?”*—As to the time necessary for 
petrifaction, 11 many cases connected 
with marine fossils, the Drorprxo Wet 
at Knaresborough affords ample proof 
that various substances may be turned 
into stone in the course of as many 
inonths as your correspondent would 
probably number centuries for that pur- 
pose. 

On those “ strata of lava” to which 
he refers, we may venture to assert, that 
if * men of science” were at all accurate 
in their “ researches at the foot of 
Mount Vesuvius,” they would have found 
no just reason to conclude, “ that this 
volcano has existed upwards of 8,000 
years.” Surely each stratum of lava 
would not require a “ a long series ol 
mes to grow cold!” And those ‘ co- 
vered with soil, fit for the growth of 
plants,” cannot be so very numerous as 
to furnish such demonstrations as they 
pretend to establish; ac least, before we 
rely with implicit confidence on their 
assertions, we ought to have the process 
of these “ calculations” fairly laid be 
fore us, that we may judge in some mea- 
sure of what thev have “ demonstrated’ 
—our respect for revelation being such 
as is not to be removed by conjecture 
and groundless assertion, The existence 
of “ volcanoes in the neighbourhood o! 
Rome, near Albano, Nemi, and other 
places,” may be reasonably doubted; 


wd 








* See Ray’s Physico-Theological Disco 
veries, dis, fi. chap. 4. 
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sup if “so early as the destruction of 
Trov, when Auneas landed there, those 
parts were cultivated,” they are wayenn 
the reach of authentic history. rhe 
more we search,” says the learned Jacob 
Bryant, in a work written to prove that 
Troy never existed, “ into the very an- 
cent records of Rome or Greece, the 
creater darkness and uncertainty ensue. 
None of them can stand the test of close 
examination, Opon a minute inspection 
all becomes dark and doubtful, and often 
‘nconsistent; but when we encounter 
che Sucred Volume, even in parts of far 
higher antiquity, the deeper we yo, the 
greater treasure we find, The various 
parts are $9 consistent, that they afford 
mutual illustration; and the more ear- 
nestly we look, the greater light accrues, 
and consequently the yreater satistac- 
sion, So it has always appeared to me, 
who have looked diligently and exa- 
mined; and I trust I have not been mise 
taken.” But if fabulous history fail to 
establish the existence of volcanoes in 
places which were ‘ cultivated” long 
before the destruction of Troy, and thus 
enable your correspondent to infer that 
high antiquity of the globe he wishes to 
establish, we are told that, “ to judge 
from the decay of blocks of granite ex- 
posed to the air, the earth must be 
60,000 years old and upwards!” On 
tlus principle, then, it may perhaps be 
equally reasonable to judge, from de- 
sayed marbles in our churches, that these 
edifices have existed the same length 
of time !—F'rom such “ arguments” the 
cause of Truth has nothing to fear. 

No great difficulty need occur to an 
impartial mind in accounting fer “islands 
of madrepores,” if such there are, “ for 
which sovereigns now contend.” If whole 
islands are composed of them, which 
must be highly problematical, they might 
be brought together at once by the 
Flood, and, like other portions of mat- 
ter, speedily consolidated. The same 
may be said of “the hill upon which 
Tivoli stands ;” for who can be so ab- 
surd as to imagine that it. was formed 
by the river Teverone, which being “ im- 
pregnated with argillaceous and calca- 
Teous earth, in a series of years deposits 


layers of this matter about as thick as 


the back of a knife’—-and that “ three 
Years” are-to be reckoned “ for each 
quarter of an inch” im the gradual for- 
mation of it? On the contrary, this 
hill, which is said to have “ an elevation 
of about 200 feet,” is more likely to have 
been made less by the violence of the 
water, than to have received any addi- 
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tion,—supposing the river in rainy sea~ 
sons to reach its summit, And as to the 
* plants which can only grow in the Ease 
{ndies,” Botany is said to meet with ix 
excavations made in Europe, enough has 
been said on the subject of fossils to 
account for their existence in those situa- 
tions, without supposing any “ change” 
which “ must helong to epochs more 
remote than the 8,000 years of the mo- 
numents of Ellora.” 

All that your correspondent has at- 
tempted to deduce from Naturav Iis- 
Tory and Comparative ANatomy, has 
also been refuted by the foregoing ob- 
servations, The ‘ bones of various 
species of quadrupeds which no longer 
exist upon the earth, and of which no 
mention is made by the ancients,” are 
unquestionably antediluvian. Their be- 
ing, in some cases, “ found a hundred 
feet below the surface of the ground,” 
proves them to have been buried there 
by the Flood. Such as the “ skeleton 
found in Paraguay,” and still preserved 
“in the cabinet of natural history at 
Madrid,” are either the bones of marine 
animals not yet known to us, or such 
as became extinct at the Deluge; for 
though “ two of every kind” are said te 
have entered the ark, we know that the 
phraseology of Scripture admits of being 
restrained to every kind Divine Wisdom 
thought fit to preserve; or even to those 
which needed an asylum with Noah and 
his family. 

“ The Arts,” as we have already sceu, 
are not more unfriendly to the Bibte 
than “the sciences;” for they have no 
such “ report to confirm” as your cor- 
respondent would have them. Though 
“ M. Chevalier convinced himself thax 
the first working of the mines in the 
island of Elba dated back upwards of 
41,520 years,” no wonder that “ this 
assertion has not passed uncontradicted.” 
And since * M., Saalhat, by a more exact 
calculation,” fixes the period at nearly 
1,000 years since the Creation, there 
need be no dispute on the subject, pro- 
vided he can believe them to have sur- 
vived the Deluge; for we have no reason 
to imagine that so long a period as he 
specifies would be required for the ac- 
quisition of such arts as might be neces- 
sary before mines could be wrought. 
The calculation, therefure, which your 
correspondent builds on that supposition 
falls to the ground. “ Times more re- 
mote than the beginning of the Samari- 
tan computation,” never existed ; and 
hence we have reason to believe that 
“ the schools of diwaity” will never re- 
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neunce the established opinion. Their 
having received the doctrine of the 
earth's motion, which once they rejected, 
is MNO reason why they should embrace 
an imaginary antiquity which would at 
ence subvert the foundation of Theo- 
ly. The one was founded on evidence 
they could not resist; the other is with- 
out any solid foundation at all. 

[t may, perhaps, be well to advise 
pea rcoaTror to lay aside his *f French 
sarans” of the infidel school, and seri- 
eid. examine Bishop W atson’s Apology 
tor the Bi ible—Simpson’s Plea for Reli- 
vion—The Letters of Dr. Olinthus Gre- 
wor and tall on Modern Infidelity :— 
works that may, through divine grace, 
bring lim to a better mind, and mduce 
lium tu employ his pen in a more use ‘ful 
munner, if ever he should write again, 
Mankind are sufficiently inclined to neg- 
lect the doctrines and precepts of rele 
gion, without any attempt to confirm 
them in that which is evil. And cer- 
tainly,in the estimation of the wise and 
good, that man is no friend to society, 
or cue lover of his country, who endea- 
vours to shake people’s faith i 1, OUr Com- 
mon Christianity. J.B. 

Haver furdwest. 





MR. EDITOR, 

ALLOW me to follow up the excel- 
Jent and truly Christian-like reflexions 
made by your correspondent | Mr. Wenn, 
in page 487 of your last volume, on the 
house appomted for us all, atter we have 
paid thedebt of fature, by quoting from 
memory the following very apposite 
Freneh lines composed op the above 
auwtul subject :— 


Reve dun Malade riche. 


Je revois cette nuit que de mal consumé, 

Core acote d'un pauvre on m‘avait inhunie; 

Moi qui ne pus souftiircet honteux voisinage, 

kn mort de qualité je lui tins ce langage ; 

Retire toi cogum! vas pourrir loin d'ici! 

Hi tCappartient bren de m'‘approcher ainsi !=— 

Coguin; ceme dit autre d’une arrogance 
extreme ! 

Vas chercher tes cCoquins ailleurs—coquin 
tul-meme : 

Jet, tous sont egaur, je ne te dois plus rien, 

Je suis sur mon fumrer, Comme toi sur le 
ucn. 

Newineton, Surrey, ae 00 Oe 

Jun. 23, 1816. — 





MR. EDITOR, 

[ NOTICED with pleasure the re- 
commendation of your correspondent 
Hi. Noan the last number of your mis- 
respecting Dr. Bray’s dAssecta- 

er Provision jor Parechial 


CCA, 
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Libraries. The desivn of that active 
and intelligent divine was assuredly of q 
very laud: able nature, and deserves to be 
more generally known, and more muni. 
ficently supported. Ie isa truly lament. 
able fact, that many of the benefices of 
this kingdom are so slenderly endowed 
that the incumbent is barely able to pto- 
cure the necessary sustenance for his 
family, much less to purchase those 
books which are requisite for the exten- 
sion of his knowledge, and the illustra. 
tion of his doctrine, Yet perhaps the 
plan of Dr. Bray may be extended with 
lecreased adv antage be yond the precincts 
of the parsonage. 

We are now arrived at the second 
vraud epoch of national retinement. Ty 
the remwn of Klizabeth this country first 
disdained the humble walk it had hitherto 
maintained m the world of science, and, 
trod with emulation at the popular lec- 
tures of Erasmus, the cultivation of 
classic literature became a_ favourite 
study, While the frequency at that period 
of scholastic endowments bespeaks the 
festering ardour with wiich it was pure 
sucd, 

The acynirement of classic learning 
must, however, necessarily be gene 
to the ligher walks of society; and 1 
remained for the present age, hy the in- 
stitution of “ schools for all,” to pour 
the rich tide of instruction to the utmost 
hots of the land. Would not the esta- 
bishment of “ librarics for all” be a 
noble and gratifying appendix to the 
present extended state of national edu- 

cation? How worthy of the age, and 
how honourable to the character of the 
country ! 

Tins enlargement of the plan might 
be effceted without departing trom the 
principal feature of Dr. Bray’s design. 
The fived paroe heal library might still 
be appropri: ated Solely to the usc of the 
minister of the parish, while the lending 
Library wight be extended not onty to 
helghbouring clergymen, but also to such 
ot hus parishioners as might be desirous 
vf partaking of the benefit of the inst- 
tulion, or be deemed worthy of such 
privilece; the perinission of the minis- 
ter to be a necessary qualification, 
he being the ecuslos or guardian of 
the villave treasures. Perhaps also the 
contribution of a trifliag periodical 
suin by those who used the library, 
might be advisable, such contribution to 
go in aid of additional purchases of 
books, ‘The advantages attendant on 
such an institution would be incalculable 
la many a remete vilage, where the di- 
ficulty experienced by the less opulent 
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classes in procuring mental alimeat pre- 
sents an almost insuperable obstacle to 
the progress of human knowledge ; and 
1make no doubt but a plan embracing 
(ys object, and properly digested into 
‘udicious regulations, would meet with 


public support. 


As an argunent for the extension of 
the use of the books to others besides 
the resident minister, permit me to no- 
uce the treatment of a hbrary in my 
wunediate neighbourhood, similarly con- 
aituted with those of Dr. Bray. About 
the year 1721, Somuel Reynardson, esq. 
an inhabitant of the parish of Lhilling- 
don, bequeathed the whole of his printed 
touks, consisting of works in divinity, 
-atural history, and medicine, with some 
voyages and travels, and a large number 
vu. historical and poetical publications, 
‘ar the use of the Vicar of Hillingdon 
aud lis successors; at the same time 
caving a sum of money for building a 
beok-room, and for purchasing addi- 
cyaal books. On reading the other day 
ue topographical account of Middlesex 
w that very pleasing work, the Beauties 
o England and Wales, l was grieved at 
tue statement it contained of the inju- 
Nous treatment this munificent bequest 
esperienced, which is amply, though tem- 
perately, expatinted on by the author of 
tuat work, As an inhabitant of that 
portion of Middlesex, I made a point of 
exauining iuto the alleged abuse of this 
iivary. J found indeed, as that writer 
avers, that the books * are in the vestry 
macunfused and neglected state ;” to 
whieh may be added, that they are 
Hirown an the floor of that room, ex- 
posed to the dusr, and to all the destruc- 
kve cllects of such a contemptuous and 
degrading situation? Such total neglect 
Would never have been sutlered bad the 


parishioners participated with the vicar 


i the benefit of perusal, ‘This is, how- 
ever, T sincerely hope, an unique in- 
stuice; a hape that I feel more confi- 
cence in indulying, from the acknow- 
iedved tuformation and diligence of the 
clergy of the established church. 


Should these desultory remarks he 


considered worthy of occupying a place 

i) your instructive pages, I trust they 

Nay suevest to some more able advoucate 

(ie advantages likely to arise from open- 

‘ig the sources of knowledge to all who 

desire its altainment. L. T. 
Urbridge, Jan. 21, 1816. 


ee ee + 





MR, EDITOR, 
AS your valuable publication is now 


‘© be found in most of the libraries of 


Protestant College in Lower Canada. 


1h 


our public institutions, and is of course 
scen by the Rulers of this bighly-favoured 
land in church and state, I wish to be 
informed by those who may be able 
satisfactorily to state, why the imuunifi- 
cent legacy of 10,000), sterling be- 
queathed by the tate Mr. M*Ginr, of 
Montreal, for founding a Profestaut col- 
lege in Lower Canada, has not been 
applied to that beneficial purpose? and 
why the great annual revenue arising 
from the late Jesuits’ estates in that pro- 
vince are not, as directed, applied to the 
education of its youths? It amounts to 
several thousands per annum; and seve- 
ral years have clapsed since the commis- 
sioners or committee were appointed to 
receive the same. At the present mo- 
ment, and under the circumstances of 
the late treaty at Ghent, aad the exer- 
tions made by the Americans to over- 
run the British provinces on that conti- 
nent,—the Prince Regent’s goverument 
ought not to lose a moment in. giving 
their most serious attention to every thing 
connected with Canada and the adjoin- 
ing Colonies; and Ido not think you caa 
render a more acceptable service to your 
country at this time, than by calling 
its attention to the importance of Bri- 
tish North America, as connected with 
the trade, navigation, and manufactures, 
of Great Britain. The fisheries ou the 
coasts of these colonies should be im- 
médiately attended to, and every pro- 
tection and encouragement held out to 
induce people toengage in them. Amon. 
these, ;rotection trom the impress vy 
statute should be given to the seamen 
and boys emploved in the fishing and 
coasting vessels of British North Ame- 
rica, Your readers at the outports take 
a lively interest in the connexion with 
these colonies, and will, I know, deena 
your attention to the subject a publie 
favour. 

The work On Colonial Policy, consi- 
dered with relation to her North Ameri- 
cun Provinces and the West India Pos- 
sessions, (mentioned 1) your last number, 
p. 66,) is by far the best treatise [ have 
recently seen on the subject, and should 
be read by every one interested iv their 
prosperity. "It 1s evidently the produc- 
tion of an individual of great experience 
and correct local knowledve ; and, with 
the exception of a few ill-natured re- 
marks on the conduct of the King’s reve- 
nue officers in the provinces, is in every 
other respect deserving of great credit 
and attention. 

Ayn ENGLISH SHJP-OWNER, 

Feb. 3, 1816. 
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“it. EDITOR, 
T AM aware that anv remarks which 


snvy now be offered upon the British 


s¥stem of education, must be lable to 
all those prejudices and disadvantages 
which attend a discussion where the 
sentiments of the majority have been 
already ascertained: for we either feel 
weary of listening to arguments where 
no new conclusion is to be gained, or 
when ourselves are implicated in the 
suppurt of any opinion, we view all op- 
position to it with jealousy and distrust. 
[ hope, however, from those principles 
of manly and liberal discussion on which 
your journal has ever been conducted, 
that any comments which I may make 
on the new system of education may 
be more fortunate in their reception; 
and | feel confident in this hope, as the 
anquiry shall on my part be carried on 
with the greatest moderation and the 
most unfeiyned openness to conviction ; 
for next to the pleasure of preventing 
error in others, L esteem that of being 
corrected in it myself, 

The inquiry as to the merits of what 
ig now called the British system of edu- 
cation, may either regard the expediency 
of general instruction ; the distinctive 
properties of the methods of Bell and 
Lancaster; or the tendency of those 
principles and that practice in which 
they both coincide. It 1s to this latter 
wbject that my present remarks shall be 
chiefly addressed; for the first question 
is of too extended a nature to be fully 
considered here, and the second cannot 
perhaps be adequately discussed without 

tescending to person: atities, which I wish 
roost especially to avoid, 

The advantages then held out by the 

advocates of this system, may be classed 
under the three heads, of the facility 
of learniny, the numbers that may be 
<«tuca‘ed by one maste r, and the amelio- 
retion of the method of discipline. The 
-henpness of the plan proceeds from its 

est two peculiarities, and ts berevo- 
evce from the last; and really from the 
sehemence of pathos which some of its 
wivocates assume when descanting on 
cs mer-ts, one might almost imagine that 
she gents of our parish schools, like the 
rmpated tyranny of Governor Hastings, 
‘ad been striding over the fields of Eng- 
raud “with a bloody sceptre in one 
Faod, and picking a pocket with the 
ather;” but, alas! when these hyper- 
soles of oratory are reduced, we find 


chat the pocket was plundered of but a 


i pence in the year, and that the 
cody sceptre must be exchanged for 


that humbler one which Shenstone’s poor 
school-mistress wielded, 

We might oppose perhaps to the first 
advantage promised by this system, q 
inaximn, ‘valuable at least from ots anti. 
quity, that whatever is hehtly acquired 
is lightly lost; we might urge perhaps, 
in the words ot Reynolds,* *¢ that in this 
art, as in others, there are many teachers 
who profess to shew the nearest way to 
excellence, and many expedients have 
been invented by which the toil of study 
might be saved; but let no man be se. 
duced by specious promises, excellence 
is never granted to man but as the 
reward of labour.” Sull, however, these 
are points which I feel willing to con- 
cede, and shall insist upon the mexpe- 
diency of such general instruction, even 
if it should be allowed to be effectual, 
Under the old horn-book system, some 
more months, perhaps years, might be 
required before the schol:r could read 
lis Testament, and in consequence of 
this, as I shall gladly atlmit, the extent 
of instruction was narrowed; so that 
as the imdustry of boys, even in their 
earliest years, could be made in some 
degree available to the assistance of 
their father, it often happened in the 
families of labourers and busbandmen 
that the female children alone attended 
their parish teacher; and the result of 
this I hold to have been far from prejus 
dicial. It was adding another grace to 
the charms of that character, and ano- 
ther attraction to its influence, which 
properly to cherish and admire is the 
privilege of the civilized man above the 
savage, and of the christian above the 
heathen; it was confiding a power to 
one whose nature would scarcely suffer 
its abuse—whose simplicity and purity 
of moral taste would prevent her seeking 
knowledge in its defiled or turbid sources, 
but would guide her, like the woman of 
Samaria, to drink only from the well of 
life; it was giving to her whose exclu- 
sive duty it 1s to watch over the help- 
lessness of infancy, the power of blend- 
ing with the tenderness of maternal love 
the instruction of religious counsel ; 1 
was enabling her at the bed of sickness. 
that scene of woman’s most endearing 
ofiices,—to administer words of comfort 
and admonition, that might infuse 4 
balin of healing to deeper ills than those 
of mere bodily disease. Thus it was 
then that the former system, though i 
straightened somewhat the sphere of ir- 
struction, yet gave to the character o! 
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woman, in those lower walks of lite 


where suci) ; ; 
that ground of emineace wuence ihe 
ipfluencé of its virtues mighe be most 


a corrective iS Most wanted, 


wide! {Tused—thos e virtues whose 
pure _ tranquil lustre Can spread a 
fone of softness on te harshest features 


of our nature, 

If, how.ver, it should be objected, 
that (his argu.nent would go to the exclu- 
sion o! wudes froin all instruction, I am 
desirous that it should be considered 
rather as a defence of the old systen 
than an attack on the pew one; and 
conceding the utility of the end, I shalt 


proceed to examine the adequacy of 


the means. 

Though the second specified advan- 
tage may at the first view be somewhat 
imposing, yet if we judge of it by its 
converse it will cease to appear so de- 
sirable ; for where u multitude of se holars 
have but one master, ihe great object of 
education, which is to form the mora/s as 
well as the mind, must be neglected; 
unless indeed the master be enabled, by 
a judicious admixture of Dr.Spurzheim’s 
system, to gain that instinctive know- 
ledge of character which his pupils pos- 
sess of grammar; and to teach his pigmy 
monitors the same dexterity of touch in 
exploring a skall, that they now use in 
tracing an alphabet. I would, however, 
ask with seriousness, how it is possible 
that a single master, environed with the 
tumult and noise of those multitudinous 
schools, can ever become acquainted 
with the characters of 2, 8, or 400 chil- 
dren? I would ask, how, without this 
knowledge of their character, he can 
ever neue t and mould their passions 
into principles of virtuous and settled 

conduct, when he may be inconsciously 
adding incentives to the ardent, or check- 
ing the phlegmati c or desponding? 


Tt is no answer to this difficulty to be 


told that the monitors supply the want 
of adult preceptors in tliis detail of edu- 
cation; for that is a feature of the new 
system which I think the most dejurmed 
and inconsistent; and I shal! now con- 
Sider it as forming part ot the third pro- 
su d amprar cement, that of ihe 94 1 ge 
tihe old meth nds of disc ‘pline. 

This change is twofold: the delega- 
tion of authority fre ym the master to the 
Scholar, and the use of what is called the 
Sense of shame as the only means of pu- 
Nishinent 

The e.d of education, as truly de- 
fined vy Mitt ony is to enable a man to 
discharg: justly and  shilfally kis public 
ar and private duties; and his private duty 

Niw Montuty Mac.—No, 26. 
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consists in beneficence io his fellows, his 
public duty in attachment to the consti- 
tution and the laws. It is a remark of 
Aristotle,* ‘ that the most effectual 
means for the preservation of a consti- 
tution, though one wniversally disre- 
garded, i is the education of children ace 

cording to the principles of the governs 
ment.” Now the principle of the British 
government is monarchical ;f movarchi- 

cal—that is, in the sense assigned by 
Montesquieu} as distinct from despotic. 
But I ask, how that child is to be trained 
(» a contented aequiescence in some 
fixed authority, who has been accustom- 
ed from his school years to a positive 
alternation of rank—who has_ to-day 
commanded the Loy who was his master 
yesteruay— and who has been taught that 
it is mere personal merit, of waich in 
after-life he wil! consider himself as the 
proper judge, chat can give a just title 
to civil pre-eminence? 

And let us contrast the mutual heart- 
burnings and jealousies that must arise 
from this contest for power, with the 
effects of the old system, when the chil- 
dren were under the parental guidance 
of their viliage teacher, whose claim to 


their submission was never questioned, 


as being founded often in venerable age 
as much as in superior knowledge, 
Standing in equal awe of tie same au- 
thority, they were bound together by the 
sympathy of similar hopes and fears into 
a brotherhood of peacefulness and affec- 
tien; and being thus early inured to a 
settled command, they grew up in those 
feclings of contentment and loyal subpr- 
dination which preserve integrity to the 
whole body of society by insuring the 
happiness of each member, 

The weighty authorities of Plutarch 
among the ancients, and of Locke and 
Cowper among the moderas, will I know 
be adduced to recommend the second 
alteration in the method of discipline. 
3ut still their testimony is scarcely ap- 
plicable, their objections being directed 
against the former system only when 
used as the means of mere literary teach- 
ing, aud not for the regulation of moral 
couduct ; or when employ ed beyond the 
age of cinidbuod. And in opposition to 
any array of authority, I wi nid lest on 
the decided judgment ‘of Johusou, who 
in the knowledge of human nature must 
never yield to avy competitor, Locke, 





* TleAitT: V. xEp* 9. 

+ See the decision on the prosecution of 
Reeves for libe}. 
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on the contrary, though powerful beyond 
other men in the speculations of abstract 
science, was perhaps from this very 
cause unfitted for the consideration of 
subjects so mixed and fluctuating as the 
characters and passions of men. Little, 
therefore, is the practical use of his sys- 
tems of education or government; and 
this, which we might have conjectured 
from reason, has been fully established 
by fact, in the failure of his constitution 
tor the state of Carolina. And from 
Cowper's known aversion to public 
schools, it would require some hardihood 
to produce his authority in support of 
the general system, whatever might be 
his sentiments on one particular point. 

I will maintain, however, against any 
deciaimation, that there was more true 
kindness and leniency in the old method 
of coercion than in the present one; for, 
to omit that speculation so beautifully 
touched on by Burke,* of the identity or 
equivalence of all our feelings of pain, 
whether mental or bodily,—how bitter, 
I ask, must be the punishment of shame 
and ridicule toa child of generous sen- 
timents? and where such sentiments 
never existed, or have been blunted 
by repetitson, the punishment itself is nu- 
gatory. Instead of the little culprit find- 
ing comfort from the chastisement of his 
master in the atfection of his school- 
mates, they are converted, by a very re- 
finement of cruelty, into the executors 
ef his sentence; it is their scoffs and 
taunts that form the measure of his suf- 
fering. What trespass in the power of 
an infant to commit, can merit that lone- 
liness and dejection of spirit which such 
unkindness must produce? what can 
compensate for those feelings of hatred, 
resentment, and alienation, that must 
take place of the gladness and cordiality 
of childhood? 

Severity in education should, I think, 
be always declined, and rewards, where 
it is practicable, should be more largely 
used than punishments; not, however, 
the selfish rewards of modern invention, 
—orders of merit, tin medals, and painted 
ribbons,—but those unphilosophical ones 
of ancient use, by which the happy 
child, when sharing with his friends, en- 
hanced his own pleasure in gaining their 
esteem—the only distinction which in 
aiter-life he will be able to acquire, and 
the only one worth acquiring. 

_ Such, Sir, are the grounds of my ob- 
jecuon to the present system of educa- 
tion, which, if I had not felt so strongly, 





® Sublime and Beautiful, part iv, 3. 


I should have expressed less at length, 
But what, alas! can any insulated Opi- 
nion eflect, when we daily see the an. 
nouncements of this national institution 
with allits array of patrons and presidents, 
—of princes, dukes, senators, and bishops, 
—who are specified with a pompous mi. 
nuteness, like a host of witnesses brought 
up for some suspicious character. To 
ascertain, however, how much this 
princely superintendence surpasses .the 
obsolete one of the landlord or clergy. 
man of the parish, I would recommend 
the reader to consult the account*® given 
by an ingenious foreigner of a recent 
visit to the very shrine and sanctuary of 
this benevolent system,—to the Central 
Borough School,—and let him contrast 
its tumult and confusion with what he 
himself has witnessed of the peaceful. 
ness, good order, and useful discipline, 
of that dark age when the rights of chil- 
dren were not fully understood. 
PHILARCHAUS, 








MR. EDITOR, 

HAVING in common I presume with 
most of your readers, taken a deep in- 
terest in the discussions in your magazine 
relative to the Tweddell MSS., I could 
not help feeling highly gratified by col- 
lecting from a recent letter,f that a va- 
luable porttolio of costumes entrusted 
(asis there stated) several years ago by 
Lord Elgin to his father-in-law, Mr, 
Nesbit, and the tate Chancellor Carlyle, 
in order to be forwarded to the represen- 
tatives of Mr. T., which, for some reason 
hitherto unexplained, was never done, 
is now deposited in such safe custody as 
to promise the reasonable hope of its re- 
storation at length to his surviving family. 
Yet at the same time I cannot help re- 
marking one implication contained in 
the letter to which I have alluded as ra 
ther extraordinary, which is, that these 
drawings, if so consigned to the joint 
care of Mr. Carlyle, should not have 
long since reached their destination, as 
that gentleman, from residing as vicar a 
Newcastle, so within the reach of the 
nearest relatives and friends of Mr. T. 
must of course be supposed to have had 


frequent and excellent opportunities of 


communicating the circumstance to the 
family. From a personal acquaintance 
with this elegant and accomplished scho 
lar, and a thorough knowledge of his 





* Journal of a Residence in England, &- 
vol. ii. p. 130. 

+ This letter will be found in a succeed 
ing page of our present Number, under the 
head of Literary INTELLIGENCE. = Eailor 
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upright and honourable mind, I am 
strongly tempted to suspect that the 
“explanatory statement” now given to 
the public cannot be correct as far as 
Mr. C. was concerned, and that at least 
a very unfair use has been made of that 
learned professor’s name in this stil/ in- 
explicable transaction. 

Jan, 25, 1816. ScCRUTATOR. 

Pp. §. Owing to an accidental omission 





the inquiry of your correspondent H—n, © 


(No. XXill. ps 401) has only just fallen 
under my notice, otherwise I should have 
sooner informed him that Mr. Ecton’s 
work is entituled “ A State of the Pro- 
ceedings of the Corporation of the Go- 
vernors of the Bounty of Queen Anne.” 
There has not, I believe, been any recent 
edition of this useful work, and it is now 
supposed to have become extremely 
scarce, 

The points of information requested 
by another correspondent in a note in 
the same Number, p. 392, may be found 
in ample detail in Bacon’s Liber Regis, 
at the heads of each respective diocese. 
But I beg to observe that this gentleman 
is mistaken in his idea that the dignita- 
ries are more numerous than stated in 
the official “ diocese returns,” as the 
various Cerporate members of the dif- 
ferent cathedrals and other collegiate 


estabkshments have no title to that de- | 


signation. 








MR. EDITOR, 

AS nothing can show in aclearer point 
of view the sanctity of the philosophy of 
Plato than his notions of Providence, I 
send you the following developement of 
them by Proclus, who fr the magnificent 
exuberance of his diction, and the fecun- 
dity and scientific ascuracy of his con- 
ceptions, is unquestionably the cory- 
pheus of all the Platonists. It is a 
translation of an extract from his Com- 
mentary on the Parmenides of Plato, a 
work which, to the disgrace of Europe, is 
sll only extant in manuscript. 

“The Athenian guest in the laws 
clearly evinces that there is a Providence, 
when his discourse shews that the gods 
know and possess a power which governs 
all things. But Parmenides at the very 
beginning of the discussion concerning 
Providence, evinces the absurdity of 
doubting divine knowledge and dominion. 
For to assert that the conclusion of this 
doubt is still more dire than the former, 
(i.e, that divinity is not known by us,) 
sufficiently shows that he rejects the ar- 
guments which subvert Providence. For 
itis dire to say that divinity isnot known 
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by us who are rational and intellectual 
natures, and who essentially possess 
something divine; but it is still more 
dire to deprive divine natures of know- 
ledge ; since the former pertains to those 
who do not convert themselves to divi- 
nity, but the latter to those who impede 
the all-pervading goodness of the gods. 
And the former pertains to those who 
err respecting our essence, hut the lat- 
ter to those who convert themselves er- 
roneously about adivine cause. But the 
expression still more dire (Seworegov) is not 
used as. signifying a more strenuous 
doubt, in the same manner as we are ac- 
customed to call those dire (deve) who 
vanquish by the power of language, but 
as a thing worthy of greater dread and 
caution to the intelligent. For it di- 
vulses the union ot things, and dissociates 
divinity apart from the world. It also 
defines divine power as not pervading to 
all things, and circumscribes mtellectual 
knowledge as not all-perfect. It like- 
wise subverts all the fabrication of the 
universe, the order imparted to the 
world from separate causes, and the 
goodaess which fills all things from one 
will, in a manner adapted to the nature 
of unity. Nor less dire than any one of 
these is the confusion of piety. For 
what communion is there between gods 
and men, if the former are deprived of 
the knowledge of our concerns? All sup- 
plications therefore of divinity, all sa- 
cred insticutions, all oaths adducing the 
gods as a witness, and the untaught con- 
ceptions implanted in our souls concern- 
ing divinity, will perish. What giftalso 
will be left of the gods tc men, if they 
do not previously comprehend in them- 
selves the desert of the recipients, if they 
do not possess a knowledge of all that we 
do, of all we suffer, and of all that we 
think, though we do not earry it into 
effect? With great propriety, therefore, 
are such assertions called dire. For if it 
is unholy to change any legitimately di- 
vine institutions, how can sucly an inno- 
vation as this be unattended with dread? 
But that Plato rejects this hypothesis, 
which makes divinity to be ignorant of 
our concerns, 1s evident trom these 
things, since it is one of his dogmas, 
that divinity knows and produces all 
things. Since however some of those 
posterior to him have vehem«ntly endea- 
voured to subvert such like assertions, 
let us speak concerning them as muchas 
may be sufficient for our present pur- 
pose. 

Some of those then posterior to Plato, 
on seeing the unstable condition of sub- 
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lunary things, were fearful that they were 
not onder the direction of Provi dence 
and a dvis.e nature: tor such events as 
are suid to take place through fortune, 
the apparent inequality respecting lives, 


and the disordered motion of materral 
natures, induced thetn greatly to suspect 
hat t were not under the govern- 


ment of Providence. Besides, the per- 
suasion that divinity is not busily em- 
ployed im the evol ution of all-various 
reasons, and that he does not depart from 
his ow. blessedness, induced them to 
frame an bypotvesis so lawless and dire. 
For they were of opimon, that the pas- 
sion of our soul and the perturbation 
descending to the 
f bodies, must hapnen to 
divinity, if he converted himself co the 
providential inspection of thing Par- 
ther stil, trom considering that different 
objects of knowledve are known by dif- 
ferent gnostic as tor instance, 
sensibles hy sense, objects of opinion by 
opinion, things scientific by science, and 
intelligihles by intellect, end at the same 
time netther placing sense, nor opinion, 
nor science in divinity, but only an in- 
telleet inunatertal and pure 5 hence they 
asseried that divinity had no knowledge 
ot auy other things than the ol bj cts of 
intelleer. (And this was the opinion of 
the more early Peripatetics.) For say 
they, i niatter is external to him, it is 
necessary that le should be pure from 
apprehensions whie® are converted 
tomatter 5 bit heme purified from these, 

‘ ithe musthave no knowledge 


which 1 susterns by 


government 0 


pow ers ; 


it fojlowst! 


of mat | natures, tLlence th: patrons 
of thr doctrine deprived him of a know- 
ledee of, ond providential «xertions 


about, seusbics; not through any imbe- 
city of nature, but through a transcen- 
dency of gnostic energy, just as those 
whose eves are filled with telit, are said 


to be incapable of peree wing beisdaiie 
aby cts, at the same time that this Inca- 
pacity is nothing more than transcen- 


They hkewise add, 
that there are many things which it 1s 
beantiul not to know. fhus to the 
enthiastic (or those who are divinely 
Insp red) it beautiful to be ignorant 
of whatever would destroy the deific 
energy; and to the scienufic, not to 
know that which would defile the indu- 
bitable perception of s lence, 

But otoers (as the Stoies) ascribe in- 
deed to divinity a knowledge of sensi- 
bies, in order that they may not take 
away lis providence, but at the same 
ine couvert his apprehension to that 


cenes of yisron, 


| March 1, 


which is external, represent him as per. 
vading throuch the whole of a sensible 
nature, as passing into contact with the 
objects of his government, impelling 
every thing, and being locally present 
with #ll things; for say they, he would 
not otherwise be able to exert a provis 
dential energy in a becoming manner, 
and impart good to every thing according 
to its desert, 

Others again affirm that divinity has a 
knowledge of himself, but that he has no 
oceasion to understand sensibles in order 
to provide for them, since by his very 
essence he produced all things, and 
adorns whatever he has produced, with- 
out having any kn wledy ve of his pro- 
ductions. They add, that this is by 
no means wonderful, since nature ope- 
rates without knowledge, and unattend- 
ed with phantasy - but that di vinity dif 
fers from nature in this, that he hasa 
knowledge of himself, though not of the 
things which are fabricated by him, And 
such are the assertions of those who were 
persuaded that divinity is not separated 
from mundane natures, and of those 
who deprived him of she knowledge of 
inf-+rior coneerns, and of a knowledge 
Operating In onion with providence. 

With respect to these pa losophers, 
we say, that they sneak truly and yet 
not truly on this subject. For if provi- 
dence has a srbsistence, neither can 
there be any thing disordered, nor can 
divinity be bus: lv employed, nor can he 
know sensibles throug — passive senses: 
but these philosophers, in cousequence 
of not knowing the exempt power and 
uniform know le deve ot din inity, appear to 
deviate fromthe truth. For thus we in- 
lerrogate them ; does not every thing 
energize in a becoming manner when it 
energizes according to its own power 
and nature? as for instance, does not 
nature, in contormity to t' e order of its 
essence, energize physically, intellect in- 
telle ctually, and soul psychically, or ac- 
cording to the nature of soul? And when 
the same thing is generated by many and 
different causes, docs not each of these 
produce according to its own power, and 
not according to the nature of the thing 
produced? or shall we say, that each 
produces after — same manner, and 
that, for example, the sun and man ge 
nerate man, according to the same niode 
of operation, and not according to the 
natural ability of each, viz. the one par- 
tially, impertectly, and with a busy en- 
ergy, but the other without anxious at- 
tention, by its very essence, and totally! 
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Rut to assert this would be absurd ; 
fora divine operates in a manner very 
different from a mortal nature. 

Ir, therefore, every thing which ener- 

gizes, energizes according to its own na- 
cure and order, some things divinely and 
gupern: iturallv, others naturally, and 
others im a different manner, it is ‘evident 
that every guostic being knows according 
to its own nature, and that it does not 
folluw that because the thing known is 
one and the same, on this account, the 
natures which know, energize m con- 
formity to the essence of the things 
known. Thus sense, opinion, and our 
intellect, Know that which 1s wiite, but 
aot inthe same manner; for sense can- 
not know what the essence is of a thing 
white, nor Can opinion obtain a know- 
ledge of its proper objects in the same 
manner as intelle: t; since opinion knows 
ouly ¢hat a thing is, but imtellect knews 
the cause of its existence. Knowledge 
therefore subsists according to the na- 
ture of that which knows, and not ac- 
cording to the nature of that which is 
known. What wouder is it then that 
divinity should know ail things in sucha 
manner as is accommodated to his na- 
ture, viz. divisible things, indivisibly, 
things mnultiphed, unitornily, things gene- 
rated, according to an eternal: intelli- 
gence, such thingsas are partial, totally; 
and that witha knowledge of this kind, 
he should possess a power productive 
otall things, or in other words, that by 
knowing all things with simple and united 
intellecuions, he should impart to every 
thing being, and a progression into be- 
ug? For the auditory sense knows au- 
dibles 12 a manner different trom the 
common sense; and prior to, and dif- 
ferentirom, these, reason knows audibles, 
together with other particulars which 
sense 1s not able to apprehend. And 
again, of desire which tends to one 
thing, of anger which aspires after ano- 
ther thing, and of proairesis, or delibe- 
rate choice, there 1s one particular life 
moving the soul towards all these, which 
are inuturlly motive of each other. It 
1s thronvh this life that wes say, I desire, 
Tam angry, and I deliberately choose this 
thing or that; fur this life verges to all 
these powers, and lives im conjunction 
with them, as being a power which is im- 
pelled to every object of desire. But 
prior both to reason and this one life, is 
the one of the soul, which often Says, I 
perceive, | reason, l desire, and I deli- 
berate, which follows all these energies 
and energizes together with them. For 
“€ should not be eble to know all 
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these, and to apprehend in what they 
ditfer from each other, unless we con- 
tuined a certain indivisible nature, 
which has a subsistence above the com- 
mon sense, and which prior to opinion, 
desire and will, knows all that these 
know and desire, according to an indi- 
visible mode of apprehension. 

If this be the case, it is by no means 
proper to disbelieve in the indivisible 
knowledge of divinity, which knows sen- 
sibles without possessing sense, and di- 
visible natures without possessing a divi- 
sible energy, and which without being 
present to things in place, knows them 
prior to all local presence, and imparts 
to every thing that which every thing is 
capable of receiving. The unstable 
essence, therefore, of apparent natures is 
not known by him in an unstable, but in 
a definite manner; nor does he know 
that which is subject to all-various mu- 
tations dubiously, but in a manner per- 
petually the same; for by knowing him- 
self, be knows every thing of which he is 
the cause, possessing a knowledge tran- 
scendantly more accurate than that 
which is co-ordinate to the objects of 
knowledge; since a causal knowledge of 
every thing is superior toevery other kind 
ot knowledge. Divinity therefore knows 
without busily attending to the objects 
of his intellection, because he abides in 
himself, and by alone knowing himself 
knows all things. Noris he indent of 
sense, Or Opinion, or science, in «der te 
know sensible natures ; for it is iimselé 
that produces all these, and tiat in the 
unfathomable depths of the int .icction 
of himself, comprehends an uniied ,now- 
ledge of them, according toc.vcse, and in 
one simplicity of perception. Just as if 
some one having built asbip s: cid ylace 
in it men of his own Genant ou, and in 
consequence of possessing a various art 
should add a sea to the slip, produce 
certain winds, and afterwards launcl: the 
ship into the new created main. Let us 
suppose too, that he causes these to have 
an existence by merely conceiving them 
to exist, so that by Imaging all ‘his te 
take place, he gives an externa sul sist 
ence to his inward phantasivs, it ts cvte 
dent that in this case he will contain the 
cause of every thing which happens te 
the ship through the winds on the sea, 
and that by contemplating iis own Con 
ceptions, without bet ing indiyent of oat- 
ward conversion, he will at the same 
time both fabricate and know these ex- 
ternal particulars, Thus, and 1 | far 
greater degree, that divine intellect, the 
artificer of the univerge, possessing the 
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causes of things, both gives subsistence 
to, and contemplates whatever the unl- 
verse contains, without departing fron 
the speculation of himself. Buc if with re- 
spect to intellect, one kind 1s more par- 
tial, and another more total, it 1s evident 
that there is not the same intellectual 
perfection of all things, but that where 
intelligibles have a total and. undistri- 
buted subsistence, there the knowledge 
1s nore total and indivisible, and where 
the number of forms proceeds into mul- 
titude and extension, there the knowledge 
is both one and multiform. Hence, this 
being admitted, we cannot wonder on 
hearing the Orphic verses, in which the 
theologist savs— 

Aurn 3s Znvos nc! av OMe [AMT WAT LOS AVANTOE 

Nave alavares v8 VEO, Synte tT avOearros 

Ocra TE uy Yiyawra, Kai UTTELOY OT Ta EtARoy, 
There in the sight of Jove, the parent king, 
Th’ immortal gods and morial men reside, 
With all that ever was, and shall hereafter be. 


For the artificer of the universe is full of 
intelligit'es, aud possesses the causcs of 
all things separaced from each other: 
so that he generates men, and all other 
things, according to their characteristic 
peculiarities, and not so far as each is 
divine, in the same manner a: the divi- 
nity prior to him, the intelligible father 
Phanes.” 

The admirable dogma in this most 
beautiful extract, “ that knowledge sub- 
sists according to the nature of that 
which knows, and not according to the 
wature of that which is known,” was 
originally derived from lamblichus, as is 
evident trom the commentary of Am- 
monius ov Aristotle’s Treatise on Inter- 
pretation. (See note to p. 162 of my 
transiation of the Organon.) Boethius 
inthe 5th book of his Treatise De Con- 
solatione, clegantly illustrates — this 
dogma. The passage I allude to begins 
with the words—“ Omne enim quod 
cognoscitur, non secundum su: vim, sed 
secundum cognoscentium potius compre- 
henditur facultatem.” The sources how- 
«ver from whence he derived this doc- 
trine, appear to have been unknown to 
all his editors and commentators; for 
they are not voticed by any of them. 

Tuos, TayLor. 
Manor-p lace, Walworth. 








MR. EDITOR, 

“THE observation that “ a pretended 
friend is more dangerous than an open 
enemy,” was never made with greater 
truth and propriety than when applied to 
those clergymen of the church of Eng- 
land’ who arrogate to themselves the title 


Caution against Evangelical Divines. 


[ Mareh ], 


of Evo» zelical Divines. As a proof of 
my assertion, and to put other old-fa 


stioned clergymen like myself on their fF 


gus. 4 against those deep! y- designing and 
insidious characters, i will briefly relate 
the recent conduct of one ot them in the 


parish of which L am the officiating mj. f 


nister. A clergyman of the Calvinistig 
cast, and who has much more zeal thap 
knowledge, and certa'nly not less bigotry 
than chaniy, residing in my neighbour 
hood, lately called on one of my pa 
rishiouers, who is a common friend to 
him and myself; and after expatiating a 
good deal on religious topics, especially 
on the truth .of his own principles, and 
the excellence of those who profess 
them, came at last to—what should you 
suppose, Mr. Editor? why, surely aut to 
any encomium on myself asa pastor, but 
to—what I never could bave believed 
had it not come tome from the very per- 
gon to whom it was addressed, viz. an ut 
gent persuasion that this person would 
leave my church for a meeting-house, *] 
have said that these men are insidious, 
and Tam warraiated in saying so; for 
this very clergyman at this moment, as 
far as outward appearances go, might be 
taken for one of my most cordial friends, 
But to pass over the bearing oé this con- 
duct towards mv«« lf as an individual, I 
would ask any man if he can deny that 


it is a most convincing proof, that the 


church of England is cherishing in her 
bosom the most poisonous serpents, and 
that she is inno small danger of getting 
her death by theirstings. But how can 
this clergyman reconcile such conduct 
with his ordmation vow? When he was 
made a priest, he solemnly promised “to 
be ready with all faithful diligence to bas 
nish and drive away all erroneous and 
strange doctrines.” Now, ail dissénters 
certainly hold opinions which he, as a 
clergyman of the church of England, 
ought to consider both “ strange and er 
rom cus ;” for if they did not hold tenets 
different from us, there could be no cause 
for their separation. ‘Lhis divine professes 
to be a most zealous friend to the church 
of which he is a minister, a sincere be- 
liever in her doctrines, and a great ad- 
mirer of her discipline. I hope you will 
permit me to record, in your excellent 
Magazine, the ioregoing true statement 
of his conduct as a lasting proof of the 
sincerity of w+ friendship, the reality of 
his belic*, an the warmth of his attach- 
ment. ‘ith great esteem for you, Mr 
Editor, I am certainly 

No Catvinist CLERGYMAN: 


December 2, 1815. 
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MR. EDITOR, tif 

HISTORIANS and political econo- 
mists, both of ancient anu modern times, 
ever dwell with pride aud admiration on 
those periois of society which have been 
distinguished for the introduction and 
the subsequent establishment of com- 
merce. In a philosophical view, the 
sources of true and real greatness of em- 
pires have been thence derived. It is 
through the pregress of civilization that 
a nation becomes pre-eminent, only in 
roportion to the energies and capacities 
of her commercial character, thereby 
opening new avenues to weaith, guided 
bya well-protected maritime adveature, 
under the legislative authority of boun- 
ties and special immunities. The pure 
and exalted spirit of English freedom, 
planted in the earliest period of her his- 
tory, has paved the way to an unrivalled 
elevation of trade and commerce. Our 
Statute Books do not contain an act of 
more importance than the 12th Charies 
the Secona, commonly called an Act for 
the eucouraying and increasing of Ship- 
ping and Navigation, It is hercafter in- 
tended to go into the nature of the 
whole of the enactments of this cele- 
brated act, as well as into the grounds 
of its several suspensions, their utility, 
and expediency. 

Reverting to the period of the passing 
ofthe Act of Navigation, we are neces- 
sarily called upon to consider the then 
state of British commerce, and the diffi- 
culties which were connected with its 
increase and preservation, to remove 
which became the great object of legis- 
lative wisdom. In order, therefore, to 
call forth and establish an adventurous 
spirit, laws were enacted with great en- 
couravemeuis to British shipping, at the 
same time containing prohibitions and 


penalties with a view to prevent the foe 


reign shipping already commencing the 
career of carriers by sea. Hence we 
must date the origin of the Act of Navi- 
gation, and ever after consider it as the 
Magna Charta of our commercial pur- 
suits and ascendancy. It was therefore 
esential that the act should embody che 
most salutary principles of general laws, 
well digested in terms, to oppose the 
continued violations and encroachments 
waich were daily shewing their danger- 
ous effects through a systematic increas- 
ing carrying-trade by foreigners. The 
lnfluence of these provisions and encou- 
Tagements at once excited emulation and 
adventure, and were well adapted to ad- 
Vance the views of the English mers 
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chant, by the extension of the bounda- 
ries of a then circumscribed navigation, 
A contemplative mind, in tracing the 
almost imperceptible progress of British 
shipping, is suddenly seized with admira- 
tion at the more rapid unteldings of ca- 
pone for trade and commerce in the 
right era of Charles the’ Second’s reign, 
In this view, we have the solid faith, pro- 
bity, and integrity of the merchant; we 
have beture us those master principles of 
conduct, which through every age have 
maintained an unsullied honour and 
dignity, have, im their just operation, 
elevated England to the enviable name 
of modern Carthage, leaving upon the 
mind the full conviction of that im- 
mutable truth, that national prosperity 
is best promoted by national integrity. 
Unqualified and unphilosophical in the 
extreme was the expression of the late 
usurper of the Frencl: empire in calling 
a nation like our own, made omnipotent 
by commerce, 2 nation of shopkeepers. 
With the commerce of our country,every 
other honourable distinction among men 
has kept pace: its noble spirit has fos- 


‘tered the elegant productions of art, che- 


rished the ardour of philosophy, and pro- 
tected and patronized men whose high 
literary excellence has spread renown on 
the British name over the whole habit- 
able world. The wealth of nations thus 
sought and obtained, is the truest dignity 
of man, and may emphatically be called 
the dignity of commerce. 
R. D. Wooprorpbe, 


Dec. 23,1815. Customs, London. 








MR. EDITOR, ‘ 

THE object of this paper is to prove 
that Londow surpasses Paris in the num- 
ber and merit of its buildings public 
and private, coasidered with a view 
to architectural beauty. This opinion 
will perhaps appear paradoxical to the 
inhabitants of both capitals, for I have 
found them in general thoroughly per- 
suaded to the contrary of what I here ad- 
vance. ‘The Parisians, brought up in 
the idea, that next to Italy, France, and 
Paris in particular, pussesses the finest 
specimens of architecture, because they 
are wholly built of stone, could not help . 
believing that their metropolis is far su- 
perio: in this point to the British capi- 
tal, where some of the -public edifices 
and mony private houses, are of brick 
ai stone, orof brick only. The French, 
the inhabitants of Paris who have of late 
years visited London, .have retained this 
idea, because it is difficult to vive up an 
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opinion that we have once formed, and 
because the French are very apt to t¢#kea 
rapid, and consequently a “superticial 
view of things. Two circumstances at- 
ford some excuse for them; the metro- 
polis has received such considera! le ac- 
cessions on all sides, that it is become 
dificult to see, much less to examine 
every thing with due attention; and the 
English, the people of London them- 
selves, very generally admit that their 
capital, which they are nevertheless 
proud of, is inferior to Paris in regard to 
monuments of architecture and hand- 
some edifices. For iny part, though not 
long since [held the same linguage as the 
people of London and Paris, | now pro- 
fess a totally contrary opinion, 

I shall not therefore be suspected of 

improper partiality in being the first to 
assert, that London surpasses Paris in 
the number and merit of its public and 
private edifices. Being in London in 
1314, when the we: ather was fine, andI 
had abundance of leisure, I determined 
to explore it with more attention than [ 
had done in preceding visits, which in- 
deed had been but very short. My cu- 
riosity was principally directed to the 
productions of the arts of design. I saw 
on this occasion more than I had ever be- 

fore seen; but yet not enough. From 

that time, howev er, [ began to cherish a 
suspicion whica led me to the opinion 
that I now entertain, and that [ owe to 
a series of observations made during my 
present residence in London. Iam not 
afraid that after [ have stated mv rea- 
sons, I shall be accused by my country- 

men of Anglomania, It should be re- 
marked to the honour of the Euglish, 
that it is chiefly by their public edifices 
erected within these few years, that they 
have given to their capital an importance 
and a splendour worthy ot so rich and 
powe ful an empire. I shall not be 
eharged with: ignorance of the state of 
the French metropolis, in regard to the 
point in question, when itis known that 
{ was born there about the middle of the 
Jast century, that it has always been the 
place ot my residence, which I have 
never lett, except for the 
some short jourmies, and that i was there 
a very few months ago. 

Wiiatever idea may be formed of the 
= aper, he 1s determined to 
advauce nothing without proot, i shall 
thereture take the liberty of entering 
inte some details when L think them ne- 
eessary to elucidate, the subject. It is 
to persons of taste and study, for both 
are requisite, that I particuiarly address 


writer of 


purpose of 


[March ], 


myself. I know how many people ar 
to be found in England, who have ep. 
lightened their understanding, and 
formed their taste by an examination of 
the master. pieces of architecture in the 
native country of the arts. Should these 
respectable judges discover in this Paper 
the language of anamateur of architeg 
ture and a sense of beauty, | owe them 
to the man who is unrivalled in France 
for his knowledge in the arts of design, 
and tor exquisite taste in regard to the 
beauties of antiquity. 

I have undertaken to adduce proofs in 
support of my opinion: the best way of 
fulfiiling this engagement will be to re. 
view the buildings on either side, and to 
compare them in regard to their princi. 
pal qualities. I shall not enter into de 
tails, except in regard to such structures 
as are least known to the public. Re 
specting those in the Gothic sty'e E shall 
say but a few words, and merely remark 
that the Cathedral of Westminster is far 
superior to the Cathedral of Paris in the 
boldness and lightness of its interior, 
and still more for its exterior structure, 
since the erection of its two new towers, 
I must observe here, once for ail, that] 
Shall consider the public buildings and 
other edifices chiefly with regard to their 
exterior, as being Ure most “striking to 
the eye, and tending more immediately 
to embellish the respective capitals. 

CHURCHES, 

At Paris there is nothing in this class 
worth mentioning, except the church oi 
Val de Grace, the new church of St. 
Genevieve (lately the Pantheon ), the 
churches of Sé. Sudpice. St. Ger cars for 
its portico, St. Philip du Roule, St. 
Roch, and St.. Thomas Aquinas.— 
Against these buildings London can pro 
duce St. Paul's, so vast, som: yestic, the 
exterior decorations of which fa point 
that more especially concerns my sub 
ject) are so grand and so ri ich, while 
those of the Pantheon of Paris, with the 

‘xception of its portico anil dome, are 
0 cold and so poor; the church of St. 
Mary le Strand, the architecture of 
uw hose exterior be ‘Spec aks the richness of 
decoration and the elegant style wl hich 
prevail within: thee hurches of St. Mar- 
tin’s in the Fields and St. George’s, Wat 
over-square, remarkable for thot senuth 
ful vortieos of the Corinthian « on ler: the 
little church of S¢é. Stephen’s, Walbro ok, 
the plan, proportions, and decoration of 


* M. Quatremere de Quincy, Intencant 
Gencra! of the Arts and of the Publie Mort 
ments in France, 
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which, cannot be too highly admired : 
and lastly, the new church of Mary-le- 
done, built of stone and brick, which will 
perhaps surpass all the others in beauty 
of architecture, and in the luxury of its 
external decoration, especially on the 
principal front, which is to be embel- 
ished with a Corinthian portico. Though 
this editice 1s not finished on the outside, 
[cannot help thinking that sound criti- 
cism may already censure the extension 
of its front beyond the body of the build- 
ing, which forms an oblong square, and 
the two appendages like small wings, 
which correspond with it at the extremi- 
ties. In my opinion, a circular form with 
a colonade, would make a better finish. 
Other churches, which I cannot enume- 
rate within the compass of this commu- 
nication, make a handsome appearance 
with their porticos, towers, and steeples, 
and are ornaments to the city. London 
seems to me to rival Paris in its religious 
edifices, though the churches of the latter 
are in general more extensive, but mostly 
built at a time when bad taste was pre- 
dominant. 
PALACES. 

In this class Paris has the Louvre, the 
Tuileries, the Lurembourg, the Palais 
Rovai, the Palais Bourbon, the Elisée 
Bourton, and the Palais du Temple. 
The three first, as grand structures, with 
very beautiful parts, are far superior to 
those edifices in London which can be 
denominated palaces: but the buildings 
whieb I shall mention pre perhaps not 
inferior in regard to the merit of their 
architecture. The Banguetting-house, 
Whitehall, the Horse Guards, Somerset- 
House, Buckingham-House, Curleton- 
House, and the Mansion- House, are edi- 
hees which, in my opinion, may be 
termed palaces. ‘The detached relic of 


the royal and fatal palace of White- 


hall is admired by all who admire the 
peristyle of the Louvre. The Horse 
Guards, which I class with the palaces, 
has much of the appearance of one, es- 
pecially on the front that looks into 
St. James’s Park, from its extent, and 
from the style and good taste of its solid 
Construction. In my opinion it is rather 
heavy, aud the petty cupola or lantern 
which crowns it, is not free from censure. 
There is nothing happy either in its form 
Orin its details, A building close to it, 
bordering the Park on the left as you 
enter, known by the name of the Trea- 
sury, which I mention here only on ac- 
Count of its contiguity, is not merely ex- 
*mpt from reproach, but deserves the 
ighest praise; it is a structure perfect 
New Moxtrury Mac.—No, 26. 
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in its proportions, in which elegance and 
good taste are combined with the most 
apparent solidity. Upon a rustic sub- 
basement, wrought i arcades, rises a 
story in stone, with seven quadrangular 
windows inserted within circular open- 
ings. This story is terminated by an ene 
tablature, on the middle of which are 
four columns of the Ionic order, sur- 
mounted bya handsome pediment. These 
columns stand in front of a second stofy, 
arranged like the first, excepting the 
middle window, which is larger, and 
more highly decorated. This second 
story displays in every part all the ele- 
gance and ornaments of the Lonic order. 
This edifice, contemporaneous with the 
Horse Guards, seems to me to be the 
production of the same architect. Ihave 
entered into these descriptive details of 
this little structure, because I believe 
that very few of the English themselves 
have paid due attention to its merits.— 
Somerset-House is a real palace; its 
square court is, in my opinion, in a better 
style of architecture than the court éf 
the Louvre. ‘The least striking part of 
this noble edifice is the front next to the 
Strand. It seems, though good in itself, 
not to correspond in beauty with the 
rest, to be interior in the style of the 
architecture and general arrangement. 
This front, it is true, though not of older 
date than the middle of the last century, 
is already black with age, and appears 
somewhat injured by the inclemency of 
the atmosphere. I shall say nothing of 
its immense front next to the Thames, 
because that is not yet finished. This 
palace in its present state, is not so ex- 
tensive, but possess higher architectural 
merit than the Luxembourg. Bucking- 
House and Carleton-House are likewise 
inferior in extent to the Palais Royal 
and Palais Bourbon, but they have more 
unity and regularity. The portico of 
Carleton-House is preferable to that of 
the Palais Bourbon. The Mansion- House 
must be mentioned for its fine portico of 
the Corinthian order, and its beautifal 
lateral fugades. My conclusion is—that 
Paris seems to eclipse her rival in pa- 
laces. 
THEATRES AND PRISONS. 

London has two edifices erected with- 
in these few years at a great expense for 
dramatic exhibitions. Covent-Garden 
Theatre has a more striking exterior for 
its great extent entircly of stone, or at 
least apparently so, and for its decora- 
tion. In front is a Doric portico in all 
the primitive simplicity of that order. 
This edifice, though otherwise imposing, 

Vo. V. R 
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may be charged with a want of what is 
termed character. The basso-relievos 
and the statues which scem to indicate 
the destination of the structure, produce 
but little effect, becaise they do not cor- 
respond in magnitude and importance 
with the whole. Why should not an 
architect who is employed to build a 
theatre, give to the exterior that cir- 
cular form which it usually has within? 
his form alone, independently of appro- 
priate decoration, would distinguish such 
® structure from every other, and pro- 
claim the purpose tor which it is de- 
signed, Drury-lane Theatre, equally soe 
itd and extensive with the other, has still 


less tu indicate that it is the temple ot 


Thalia and Melpomene. Its principal 
front, with its four pilasters and its five 
windows above as many arcades, ap- 
pears very naked and very cold. At any 
rate, these two editices, situated nearly 
in the centre of the metropolis, are orna- 
ments to it. 

Paris has nothing to set against these 
two structures, though it contains a great 
nuinber of theatres. ‘The same obser- 
vation applies to its prisons, which, to 
say no worse of them, are insignificant. 

Newgate ® is the finest building of the 
kind that has ever been erected, for that 
may certainly be called fine whieh has a 
great character. ‘This character is found 
in the solidity of its construction in tree- 
stone, in the roughness of its rustic work, 
and in the absence of external win- 
dows. What enhances the merit of 
this building, which is) divided into 
live parts, is the employment ot the 
forins of elegant architecture; it 1s eveu 
ornamental on account of its qaadrangu- 
lar meches, likewise in rustic, with a pe- 
diment—a decoration well calculated to 
break the unitormity of two still larger 
masses without apertures. On a line 
with this prison there is another, whieh 
serves as akind of counterpart to tt, and 
Is worthy of notice; it is built in’ the 
Same style, and is not deficient im cha- 
racter, ‘This edifice is crowned with 
pedimeuts., 





* It is singular that no engraving of this 
edifice is to be found in London, There is 
one at Paris executed under the direction of 
M. Quatremére de Quincy, from the design 
ofa French artist. 

{The writer, whose remarks seem to indi- 
cate an acquaintance with Matton’s Pictue 
resque Tour through London and F¥estmin- 
ster, will find in that scarce and expensive 
work a very fine print, description, and criti- 
cism of the building.» Epi ror.) 
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Here itis that the humanity and gene | 
rosity of the English are most conspicu. | - 
ous. LI shall say nothing of the magnif. | 
cent hospital at Greenwich, because jf 


does not come within my plan; but shal 
notice the two establishments at Chel. 
sea, because Chelsea belongs to Londoy 
as imueh as Chaillot to Paris. ‘The L/os 
pital tor disabled soldiers at Chelsea is yf 
vast building of brick and stone. The 
principal entrance is adorned with fou; 
columns of the Doric order, and a pedi- 
ment. Beyond a fine vestibule, opening 
on the one hand into the chapel, and ox fF 
the other into the refectory, is a portico, f 
hkewise of four Doric columns, under 
which you pass into a spacious quadrai- 
gular court-yard, two sides of which ar 
bordered by the wings that run from the 
body of the building. In the middle 
each of these wings is a portico of Dori 
pilasters, with a pediment, These wings, 
terminated by a kind of pavilion, exlibi 
on their side elevation a fayade, ruv- 
ning in a@ parallel line with the other, 
but with this difference, that the portice 
in the center, of four Doric pilasters, 
projects so as to correspond with the 
two pavilions at the extremities. This 
extensive pile has two rows of windows 
above those of the ground floor. The 
roots are high. ‘The stvle of the whole 
is simple, but very noble. Secondary 
buildings, part of which face the grand 
external line with the principal entrance, 
form sma masses in a very good taste, 
that corubine and harmonize with the 
pring. pal structure. “Chis editice is sail 
to’iave been erected « {ter the designs o! 
the atchitect of St. Paul’s, IT eannot 
quit it w.thout observing, that the statue 
of King William, nearly of colossal di 
mensions, is placed upon a base which 
seems disproportionate. : 
Near this hospital stands a vast build: 
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ing called the Royal Military Asylum, F 


forthe education of soldiers’ children © 
both sexes. Itis new, and constructe! 
of brick and stone. Upon a sub-bace 
nent rises aline divided into five parts, 
and having a range of nineteen windows, 
the first row of «which are in semi-circu” 
lar arches, with entablatures. “The ma’! 
body of the building has thirteen wi 
dows with dressings. In front is a por 
tico with four Dune columns, and a pe 


diment of the height of the edifice, te 


roof of which is low. On each side ¢ 
this main body, but thrown back, » ° 
gallery of three arcades, with a balut 
trade above. Each of these gallené 
communicates with a pavilion on & line 
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with them, but of the same height as the 
body of the building. These pavilions 
have two rows of three windows above 
those in arcades. Such is the general 
arrangement. From the top of the first 
entablature of each of these pavilions 
springs an arched line with an architrave 
in brick ; that in the centre with stone 
architrave is alone open, and leads into 
the interior courts, round which run the 
creat masses of the edifice: over this 
arch is atrophy in stone. ‘The inscrip- 
tion in bronze letters is upon the frieze of 
the entablature. 

An hospital which exceeds in magni- 
tude that of Chelsea, or any other yet 
erected in Europe for the same purpose, 
is the New Bethlem of brick and stone. 
It has a range of fifty-five windows in 
front. This line is divided into five 
parts: that in the middle is subdivided 
ity three, the centre one ef which, be- 
ing rather higher than the rest, has two 
rows of windows and a door, with a por- 
rico of six columns, surmounted by a pe- 


diment level with the general height of 


the building, which has a flat roof. At 
the top is a receding attic of three win- 
dows with pilasters, and the whole is 
erowned with asmall cupola. ‘The two 
other parts ot this main body, forming a 
line with it, have three ranges of win- 
dows upon a sub-basement of stone, 
having arches with meuldings. ‘This 
principal body has eleven windows in 
front; a balustrade runs all along it at 
the he cht of the entablature on each side 
ofthe pediment. Oneither side of this 
principal body, but somewhat receding, 
isa ranve of three stories, the uppermost 
of which 1s the smallest, of fifteen win- 
dows, upon a continued sub-basement of 
stoue, with semicircular arches. These 
two long divisions are wholly of brick ; 
the windows quite simple, with iron bars, 
Here are the abodes of mistortune, and 
hare the edifice assumes a kind of cha- 
racter, At the extremity of each of 
these lines stands a building or pavilion 
orthe same Leight, but somewhat in ad- 
vance, in a line with the main body, con- 
\uning seven windows, with stone archi- 
Traves, At the top itis faced with stone, 
aud rusticated to correspond with the 
centre building, These turee parts (the 
fentre and the extremities) have no 
More ornaments than are uecessary to 
eaitrast with the rest of the edifice, and 
rive to the whole a truly mujestic ap- 
pearance, Behind this vast building are 
others in a good style, but of. these I 
shall say nothing. In front of the main 
tody of the edifice is placed a stroug 
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iron railing, the gates of which in parti- 
cular are of superior workmanship, and 
in excellent taste. As this structure is 
quite new, and deserves the notice of 
Strangers, I have thought it mght to de- 
scribe it at some length. I shall be very 
brief respecting Guy’s Hospital, a mo- 
nument of the humanity and muniti- 
cence of a private tradesman of London, 
It is ancient, very extensive, and gene- 
rally cf elegant construction, ‘That part 
of it which principally concerns our sub- 
ject is the building that overlooks the 
court. It is composed of a froat of two 
wings. The centre of this fagade is of 
stone, with columns and pilasters of the 
Ionic order, pediment, statues in niches, 
and basso-relievos; the whole in the 
best taste and style. This piece of archi- 
tecture dates from about the beginning 
of the eighteenth century, a brilliant 
epoch for the arts. ‘The two sides of the 


facade, and the two returning wings, are 


modern; their construction of brick and 
stone is very elegant. In the middle of 
the court stands a bronze statue of the 
founder, modest and simple as himself. 
The pedestal is adorned with basso- 
relievos of good workmanship.—Now 
that I am so near S¢. Thomas's Hospital, 
Ishall mention an admirable statue in 
bronze, erected in one of the courts of 
that hospital to its founder, King Ed- 
ward VI. Itis a great pity that a per- 
formance of so much merit should not be 
kept in better condition. An _ edifice 
much more extensive, and which might 
even be called immense, is the Found- 
ling Hospital. The principal front, com- 
posed of several divisions,’ overlooks a 
vast court; it is brick and stone. ‘The 
centre, wrought into arcades forming a 
portico, is surmounted with a pediment, 
and particularly worthy of notice. The 
great lateral front which looks into the 
square, 1s not without beauty. | 

If it were necessary for my present 
purpose to say more, 1 might adduce 
many other edifices founded in London 
for affliction, poverty, and misfortune, 
which, erected under the guidance of 
talents and taste, are rendered by their 
exterior sO many ornaments to the 
capital. 

Against the two institutions of Chel- 
sea, Paris has to place two of the same 
class, the Reyal Hospital of Invalids 
(which might be more properly com- 
pared with Greenwich Hospital), and the 
Royal Military School, The former is 
imposing from the magnitude of its di- 
mensiuns, butis not a handsome edifice. 
The interior court with its porticoes and 
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the dome alone deserve commendation. 
The principal building of the Military 
School is in a good taste, but not to be 
compared with the Military Asylum 
described above. 

As Paris has but these two military 
hospitals, which cannot even be ranked 
above those of London, and no civil hos- 


pitals worthy of mention on account of 


their achitecture, the British capital must 
be allowed the decided superiority in 
this particular. 

OTHE PUBLIC EDIFICES. 

In this class Paris has some buildings 
that it has reason to be proud of; it has 
its Mint ( Hotel des Monnoyes), an edi- 
fice that strikes by the beauty of its form 
and the richness of its decoration. It 
has the School of Medie:ne, in the Greek 
style of architecture. Atter these, but 
ata very great distance, come the Baxk 
of France, the Palace of Justice, and 
the Palace of the Chamber of Deputies. 

London can produce as many public 
buildings besides those of other kinds 


already enumerated. At the head of 


them I place the Treasury, which I have 
described above. The others are the 
Admiralty, a structure in the best style 
of architecture, chiefly remarkable for its 
outer and inner porticoes;* the Bank, 
the exterior front of which, and the 
whole of the buildings surrounding the 
‘first’ court, display namerous beauties 
and taste; and since I am in this place, 
I eannot omit mentioning with commen- 
dation the two masses of building which 
border Bank-street: above a sub-base- 
ment, and upon a low wall, runs a range 
of small Doric columns with entabla- 
ture; this disposition isi the best taste, 
and of the highest elegance; the con- 
struction of the upper part, of brick and 
Stone, isequally guod. The British Mu- 
seum, of brick and stone, built by a 
French architect in the 17th century, 
has in the whole together ‘a kind of dig- 
nity and grandeur, but not what const- 
tutes a handsome edifice—the applica- 
tion of the principal members of arch- 
tecture. The principal entrance ought 
at least to have a portico adorned with 
columus or pilasters, and a pediment, 
and any other entablature than what we 
actually tind there. Thisdecoration would 
correspond with that of the court, which 
has « portico with columns, and lateral 
gates with pilasters. The College of Sur- 
geons, the chief ornament of Lincoln’s- 





* The whole line of buildings facing the 
Banquetting-House, Whitehall, is in the 
grand style of elegant architecture. 
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Inn Square, is a considerable edifice, 
with a range of seven windows. In front 
is a portico with six large columns of 
the Ionic order, with an entablature and | 
cornice, and blocking-course, upon whic), 
are placed figures and other emblemati. 
cal ornaments. A receding attic story 
has likewise seven windows. This edi. 
fice would appear rather heavy if it were 
not so lofty. The East India House 
ought, I think, to be ranked among the 
public buildings; but in whatever class 
this small structure be placed, it Js im 
possible to speak of it without admira. 
tion of its plan, its proportions, and the 
elegant richness of its Lonic decoration, 
which indeed may be said to give ita 
peculiar character. I reckon it among 
the three most elegant buildings in Lon- 
don; the two others are the Treasury 
and Lord Spencer’s house, which I shai; 
come to presently, 

The sketch which I have given of the 
public buildings of London would be in. 
complete, were I not to notice its three 
principal bridges, imcluding the New 
Strand Bridge, and the great pillar called 
the Aonument. Those three bridges, 
constructed in an excellent style, have 
grandeur and as much decoration as 
comports with that species of architecture, 

Paris, with its numerous bridges, has 
nothing to oppose to these; but it pos 
sesses a peculiar, nay unique monument, 
which I must mention here, that I may 
be exact and impartial. This monu- 
ment is the Gute of St. Denis, which, 
with the peristyle of the Louvre, eclipses 
all the other productions of architecture 
in Paris. Here every thing is grand— 
the height, and the proportions in the 
mass and in the opening of the arch— 
the richness of the decoration, the beau- 
ty and chastity of the ornaments, the in 
scription ou the frieze, &c. A more ma- 
jestic whole of the kind does not exist. 


The Monument is equally beautiful, 


equally perfect in itself; but it is a struc: 
ture of less importance. 
(To be concluded in our next.) 


_--- — 





MR. EDITOR, 
I BEG leave, through the medium of 

your valuable miscellany, to introduce 4 | 
question, to which, I doubt not, some 0 
your correspondents will be able to fur 
nish an answer, which would be very 
gratifying to me as well as to many 0 
your country readers. 
" In some works I find the ignis fatuus 
described as a meteor, chiefly scen ! 
dark nights, frequenting meadow, marsh: 
and other moist places known among the 
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eople by the names ot Will witha Wisp, 
and Jack with a Lantern. We are turther 
told, that it seems to arise from an exhala- 
cion, which, being kindled inthe aur, reflects 
asort of thin flame in the dark, without 
anv sensible heat, and that it is found 
dving along rivers, hedges, &c., because 
+t there meets witha stream of air to di- 
rect it. In other books, L have found the 
sbove account of the ignis fatuus contra- 
Jicted. The light produced is there said 
ro proceed from the lantern fly, whose 
hody is very brilliant, and the un- 
der side of its wings glazed; these when 
extended, serve asareflector. A gen- 
tleman asserted that he followed one 
fur several hours, which would fly agaist 
the wind, mount over hedges, houses, 
Xc.—This was not the effect of the wind. 
The question is, whether this light is 
produced by a vapour or a fly, and whe- 
ther it is calculated to do any mischief? 
Correct notions on ths subject would 
greatly tend to remove the fears of igno- 
rant country people. T.C., 
London, Jan. 23, 1816. 


THE GUARDIAN OF HEALTH. 
No. VI. 
HISTORY AND EFFFCTS OF WINE. 

TILE regions of the East are undoubt- 
edly the native country of the vine. 
Greece has from the most ancient times 
had wines of its own, which are still 
very famous. But it 1s easy to prove 
that it was brought thither from some 
ether place. Might it not have been in- 
troduced hy the Egyptians? The Greeks 
not only carried on a great trattic with 
them, but also received from them their 
arts and sciences. The vine, however, 
coald not have come from that quarter. 
Egypt itself was not a wine country. 
Herodotus relates that the Egyptians 
drank a beverage made with barley, to 
supply the want of wine; and Mail- 
let assures us, that though this coun- 
try possessed vines of the most generous 
aid productive species, still one vast 
plain could not have grown them in such 
abundance as to afford wine sufficient 
for the large population. The vine affects 
lilly countries; and Egypt, which has 
been inhabited from so remote a period, 
has no vineyards; on the contrary, all 
accounts agree in stating that the grape is 
scarcely known there, and that nothing 
but trellises for vines is to be found, 
and these only at some of the convents. 
If Egypt, however, was destitute of this 
Production, the neighbouring countries 
of Asia and Palestine in particular were 
tapable of furnishing it in the greater 
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profusion, ‘The Land of Canaan was 
situated in the midst of regions abound- 
ing in wine, and was itself full of vine- 
yards, Rabshekah, king of Assyria, call 
it (II Kings, xvii 32.) @ land of wine 
and vineyards, and of the oil of tie olives ; 
and Reland mentions as a circumstance 
universally known, that the wine of As- 
calon, and that of Gaza and Sarepta, 
were in high repute among the most dis- 
tant nations. Among the presents which 
Jacob sent to his son Joseph in Egypt, 
was a kind of honey, which the learned 
Professor Michaelis of Gottingen has 
demonstrated not to have been the com- 
mon honey made by bees, which Egypt 
itself produced in great abundance, and 
which is still produced there, but a mass 
of bruised grapes, which was called ho- 
ney by the Arabs on account of its 
sweetness, This mass was probabiy a 
sort uf grape cheese, similar to that 
made of figs. Hence, in I, Samuel, xxv. 
18, and xxx. 12, the mass of fiys is nen- 
tioned immediately before or after the 
inass of raisins; so many clusters of rai- 
sins and so many cakes of figs. The 
single town of Hebron sends annually, 
according to Shaw, three hundred camels 
laden with this grape-mass to Egypt; 
and hence we may infer how much of 
this commodity the flourishing land of 
Canaan, which was covered with vine- 
yards, must formerly have exported. 
Every reader knows that a bunch of 
yrapes, brought from the promised 
land, was carried by two men to be 
shown to the Israelites. We must 
not thence conclude that it was either 
so large or so heavy as to require the 
strength of two persons, It is more pro- 
bable that they suspended it from a pole, 
which was borne by thei both, that the 
grapes might not be bruised by the way. 
At the same time this bunch must have 
been of uncommon size and beauty, be- 
cause it was exhibited to the people as a 
proof of the extraordinary fertility of 
the Land of Promise. Travellers have 
mentioned bunches of ten or twelve 
pounds weight produced in that coun- 
try; at least the monks assured the Che- 
valier D’Arvieux that such is the case. 
The grapes of Damascus, which come te 
us in their dried state as raisins, confirm 
the assertions respecting the superior 
growth of those parts; and no person 
acquainted with history wall entertain 
any doubt on the subject. 

{f we, therefore, take it for granted 
that Assyria was the native country of 
the vine, we shall have no difficulty in 
conceiving how it spread after the De- 
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luge over Asia Minor, and subsequently 
to Greece. Bochart proves that Cadmus 
introduced the worship of Bacchus into 
the latter, and quotes passages of the 
ancient writers, who report that the T'y- 
rians asserted that they had given the 
vine to the Greeks. The same celebrated 
scholar maintaims along with many more, 
that the Saturn of the Pagans was no 
other than the patriarch Noah. Now 
Plutarch ascribes the discovery of the 
vine to Saturn. Every reader knows why 
we attribute the same discovery to Noah, 
and the mischance thut befel him from 
drinking to excess of the juice of the 
erspe. MM. Agricola advances acute are 
euments to prove that the famous Dio- 
or Bacchus of the ancients, was 
our Moses; and as Bacchus is said to 
have been the discoverer of wine, every 
circumstance secius to agree most exact- 
ly in pointing to the Promised Land as 
the native country of the vine, whence 
the Gir eks must have received it, be- 
cause they themselves in their fabulous 
mythology, place the discoverers of the 
generous be verage yielded by its fruit in 

this happy region. 

tu Gsreece the vine found a soil and a 

climate perfectly adapted to its growth. 
Bythinia, as we are told by De la Mare, 
has always had extensive vineyards near 
Scutari and other places, whence excel- 
Jeut wines are sent to Constantinople. 
‘Lhe same may be said of Lydia, Pamphy- 
lia, and many other parts of Asia. The 


BANS, 


fine, pale, yellow wine of the island of 


Lesbos gives celebrity, even to the pre- 
sent day, to this its native country, un- 
der the name of Metelino. The islands 
of Chios, Samos, Cos, Rhodes, and Cy- 
prus, have likewise their vineyards in 
the same profusion, and of as high repute 
2s formerly; and Rome extolled the 


wines of Greece, and particularly of 


Chios, with as much enthusiasm as we 
ourselves, when the generous host gave 
fis honoured guests just a taste, by way 
ot treat, at the conclusion of the most 
silendid entertainments. Rollin’ says 
that this custom continued to prevail i 
Rome tll the time of the childhood z 
Lucullus. 

From Greece the vine travelled to 
italy, where the Romans had it soon 
after the building of their city, though 
at first it Was but rare. It was not till 


about 600 wears after the foundation of 


Rome that the culture of the vine ex- 
tended to all parts of Italy. Cato, who 
was then living, was the first that laid 
down rules for its cultivation. Horace 


bias particularly extolled the wines of 
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Massa and Falerne. In lessthana cen 
tury, however, these so celebrated wines 
lost their char: icter, either through neg. 
lect or the avarice of those by whow 
they were raised, 

Macrobius informs us that the Gauls 
did not learn the art of cultivating the 
vine till Rome had arrived at the period 
of high prosperity. A Helvetian, as we 
are told) by Pliny, gave them some 
wine brought by him from Rome te 
taste. Its ‘fin e flavour induced them to 
march to Rome and besiege the city: 
but thev were defeated by Camillus, who 
forced them to retire to their native 
forests. What they had in vain sought 
in Italy was offered them 270 years after. 
wards in their own country, when Fabius 
Maxiinus proceeded witha ‘Rew an army 
to Gaul to return their visit. He kept 
extending his conquests in Provence, 
Languedoc, and Dauphiné; and thus 
the Gauls learned from the Romanus the 
art of cultivating the vine. Others are 
of opinion that ‘the G Greeks, when they 
founded the city of Marseilles, about 
500 vears before ‘Christ, introduced the 
vine into Gaul. If, however, this might 
have becn the case in regard to Gallia 
Narbonensis, still the Celtic part of Gaul 


was ignorant of this art on the arrival o/ 


the Romans, Beer was the usual beve- 
rage at Paris dill the time of Julian. In 
a Greek epigram he ridicules the Gauls 
because their Bacchus did not smell of 
nectar, but hxe a goat, and was only 
a vod of oats and barley. ‘This governor 
of Gaul was himself obliged to be con- 
tent with beer; and it was fortunate tor 
the country that he disliked it, as this 
circumstanee promoted the introduction 
of the vine. 

In the time of Probus, who again 
allowed the culture of the vine, which 
had been circumseribed not a little since 
Domitian had from pelitical motives for 
bidden it, and his successors had conti 
nued this prohibition for nearly two hun 
dred vears, we find it introduced into 
Gaul “Spain, and Hungary, nay, even in 
the neighbourhood of Tokay; and this 
same Probus is said also to have caused 
vines to be planted on the banks of the 
Rhine and of the Moselle. These are 
the northernmost points of Europe for 
the growth of wine; those in a higher 
Jatitude produce but a degenerate kind, 
If we traverse the wine countries, we 
shall find the wines of superior flavour, 
but of less spirit and strength, the nearer 
we approach to the coldest regions ; i? 
the warmest, on the contrary, “the wine 
has not so fine a flavour, but more spit 
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Owing to the heat, the latter is rough, 
hi ck, and disposed to acidity; m the 
ormer the fruit seldom attains due mie 
nai It is observed that the best wines 
are met with between the 40th and Suth 
degrees of north latitude. 

Having thus given the reader a bref 
outline of the history of the vine, it may 
be justly expected that 1 should say 
pad wer esi concerning the fate of wine 
itself, From its very origin it found 
lovers and admirers, who freely indulged 
in all the excesses into which it was cal- 
culated to lead them. Every luxury 
stands in a similar predicament; but in 
the fate of wine there has been some- 
ting peculiar. No sooner was this ex- 
Milaratuug drink discovered, than there 
appeared people who made in some 
measure a profession of hating it. These 
versecutions render its history remark- 
able. Let us inquire from what source 
they flowed. 

The Abbé Pluche, M. de la Mare, nay 
even some of the tathers of the church, 
are of opinion that the vine was known 
anterior to the Delnge, but that Noah, 
after the Flood, took care to plant It 
anew, aud expressed the juice from its 
fruit. Jablonsky conceives that the 
mortifving remembrance of Noah's in- 
ebriety excited in the Egyptians that 
hatred to wine of which we find the 
clearest traces. Professor Michaelis, 
however, has been more fortunate in bis 
inquiries into the cause of this ancient 
antipathy, which he attributes to the 
mative poverty of Egypt in vines, This 
poverty the Egyptians turned into a les- 
son of ‘wisdom, stigmatizing the drinking 
of wine as es and dedicating it to 
Typhon, lablonsky himself has proved 
that the philosophic antipathy to wine 
mt Which certain heretics, the Gnostics, 
Severians, Encratites, and others, agree 
with the extremities of the East, the 
Bramins and the followers of Muham- 
med, had its origin in Egypt many 
centuries before their names were heard 
oy aud according to the testimony 
of Diodorus Siculus, was prevalent in 
Atabia long before the time of Muham- 
med himself. This historian relates that 
the Nabatheans had a law which for- 
bade them either to drink wine or to live 
iu houses,which exactly corresponds with 
what the prophet Jeremiah says concern- 
ng the Rechabites, who were of Arabian 
origin, 

the solicitude of the Egyptians to pro- 
mote the interests of thei ir country and 
vauon by means of philosophy and reli- 

‘oR, probal rly taduced them, when they 
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perceived that Egypt did not produee 
wine nearly suthicient for its population, 
to abstain from that beverage nee 
rather than to purchase it of forexgners 
To reconcile the people to this severe 
law, it was pretended that wine was de- 
dicated to Typhon, that it was even the 
blood and gall of that deity, and conse 
quently to be avoided by every friend ta 
virtue and wisdom. As on the other 
hand their country produced a supera- 
bundance of barley, they invented a 
beer, or as He rodotus terms it, a bar- 
ley-wine, which they drank instead of 
grape-wine. If the inhabitants of the 
northern regions, with whom the vine will 
not thrive had adhered to this useful 
policy, they would not send such inere- 
dible sums of money abroad for wines, 
and would consequently be much richer, 
It is inconceivable what wealth Britain 
poured for a long series of years even 
into the lap of her mortal enemy for 
wines, and what she still continues to 
pay for the brandies of, France. By 
prohibitions and punishments nothing is 
to be effected; but under the pretext of 
morality and philosophy, the rulers of 
Egypt accomplished all their purposes. 
Of the antipathy to wine fouuded on 
policy, delusion and superstition, we find 
traces im the books of Moses, und even 
so early as the history of the patriarch 
Joseph. ‘Those who abstained from wine 
had nevertheless no objection to eat 
grapes. This circumstance is adduced 
by St. Augustine asa singular absurdity 
in the Manichieans, “ What can be 
more inconsistent,” says he, “than to 
consider wine as the gall of the prince 
of darkness, and yet to eat grapes ?”— 
Does not this agree with what we read 
of Pharaoh, who did not drink genuine 
wine, but who had only the grapes press- 
ed into his cup? The chief butler of the 
Egyptian monarch in relating his dream 
says:— I took the grapes and pressed 
them into his cup, and gave the cup inte 
Pharaoh’s hand.” Of course this kind 
of wine was given to such only as had an 
antipathy to wine properly so called, but 
thought it no harm to eat the grapes or 
drink their juice. This very distinction 
between the J juice of the grape and fer- 
mented wine solves the difficulty, how 
Muhammed who prohibited wine, could 
nevertheless regard the plant which 
yields it as the gift of God. Wi ry itself 
he considers as an invention of Satan, 
who is said to have first instructed men 
in the art of preparing innocent grapes 
the paguancy apgoodns, which name was 
given to wine by the Essenians, who 
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were infected with the Fgyptian super- 
stiion. As tierefore the abstinence 
from wine was evidently beneficial to 
the Eyvptrans, and their legislators had 
the wisdom to recommend what was not 
to be enforced by authority; so it be- 
hoved Moses, sulicitous as ne must have 
been to obstruct the return ot his people 
into Egypt, to instil contrary notions into 
them, and this he actually accomplished, 
For even in divine worship, iN which, an- 
terior to Psammetichus, no wine was 
offered by the Egyptians, he enjoined 
the use of wine, and likewise as an ac- 
eompaniment to meat and burnt-offer- 
ines, thatno person might consider it as 
impure, or abhor it from a motive of re- 
ligion: nay he every where speaks very 
advantageously of wine, the principal 
production of the Land of Promise. 
Thus though, in the earliest ages of its 
existence, wine met with wise opponents, 
it found nevertheless still wiser advo- 
cates. 

At Rome wine experienced a similar 
fate. Inthe time of Numa Pompilius 
it was still very rare, and Pliny observes, 
that the ancients cultivated the Ci 
merely for the purpose of using the juice 
of its fruit asa strengthening beverage in 
sickness. In the vear 634, in the con- 
suiship of Lucius Opimins, the city was 
abundantly supplied with excellent wine. 
The pe ople were instigated by it to ex- 
cesses, and intoxication made them 
riotous. Wine nevertheless continued 
unprohibi ted ull the end of the first cen- 
tury of the Christian wra, when there was 
a most abundant year for grapes, and so 
much thegreater a deficiency in the corn- 
harvest. It wasrepresented to the then 
Emperor Domitian, that the excessive 
merease Of the vineyards occasioned a 
proportionate diminution in the quan- 
ntv of corn-land; he therefore prohi- 
bited by an edict the planting of any 
new vineyards in Italy, and in other 
previnees he even ordered the vines to 
be grubhbed up. The same policy that 
ere ated au aversion to wine in Egypt, 
instigated Domitian to issue this order, 
which he himself subsequently modified, 
as we are informed by Suetonius. [have 
already observed that nearly 200 years 
later, this prohibition was repe ealed by 
Probus. Mankind, however, have not 
remained ever since that time, in quiet 
possession of this beveraye. Charles 1X 
of France was induced by the same po- 
licy as Domitian to lay restrictions in 
4567 on the cultivation of the vine, in 
favour of other branches of agriculture ; : 
and still more rigorous measures were 


adopted with the same view by Lous 
XV, 

From the preceding facts it is eviden: 
that the antipathy to wine, which from 
the earliest times has influenced a por- 
tion of mankind, did not oryinate in so. 
heitude for the public health or morals, 
but rather ina certain economical pro. 
dence concerning which it is not my 
business to decide whether it were the 
otispring of genuine wisdom or political 
sophistry. Perhaps such of my readers 
as are fond of wine will hence deduce 
more favourable conclusions for them- 
selves than I can admit: I must there. 
fore request them not to be too hasty, 
For though the hatred to wine has rarely 
originated in the injury which it has done 
to health, still I am compelled to declare 
that pracucal men have abundant reason 
to condemn it on this ground. 

Wine is chiefly pernicious on accoun: 
of the intoxication which it produces, | 
shall not here enter into a detail of the 
evils which drunkenness brings upon 
mankind, but merely address the reade: 
in the forcible language of Dr. Arm- 
strong :— 

Learn temperance, friends ; and hear witk- 
out disdain 

The choice of water. Thus the Coan sage 

Opin’d, and thus the learn’d of every school, 

We curse not wine: the vile excess we 
blame ; 

More fruitful than th’ accumulated board, 

Of pain and misery. For the subtle draught 

Faster and surer swells the vital tide ; 

And witb more active poison than the flood 

Of grosser crudity convey, pervades 

The far remote meanders of our frame. 

Ah! sly deceiver, branded o’er and o'er, 

Yot still believ’d! exulting o’er the wreck 

Of sober vows! 

Wine is areal and an excellent me¢- 
cine. Ev ery medicine taken in impr 
per quantity or at an unseasonable tim¢ 
1S poison, and no medicme can be cor: 
stant meat or drink to persons in healt! 
These positions involve the whole ot the 
rules to be observed in regard to wine. 

Wine is amedicine. Paracelsus calls 
it the blood of the earth, and the juice 
of the noblest of plants ; and this appel- 
lation it deserves on account of thos 
generous properties by which it warm 
our juices, invigorating the corporeal 
powers, and imparting energy to the 
mind. It has received praise from 4: 
ages and all physicians. Paul recom 
mended it to Timothy, but wisely. 
“ Drink not too much water,” writes tbe 
apostle, “ but use a little wine (not fo 
thy ordinary drink, nor in such quantity 
as to make thee intoxicated) for the sake 
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of thy stomach and thy frequent infirmi- 
ties” —consequently by way of medicine, 
as Pliny reports it to have been used by 
theearly Romans. The physicians went 
still farther, and the philosophers agreed 
witli them. Avicenna, Dioscorides, Se- 
neca, as well as Hofftnan and other mo- 
derus. even considered it wholesome to 
indulze occasionally with this liquor be- 
yond the bounds of temperance ; as they 
thought such excess, when not too often 
practised, might not only be innocent 
but even sometimes salutary; yet none 
of them approves the constant and abun- 
dant use of wine, ‘This is a language 
that would not apply to any natural and 
regular beverage. Wine has no analogy 
with our juices and is but little suited to 
them; for in those who drink it for the 
first time it induces considerable heat, 
lively images and unnatural motions. 
Physicians recommend it as a tonic for 
the aged, because it restores vigour to 
the debilitated fibres; and to the de- 
jected, because it imparts a feeling of 
joy. From this fountain the poets of ail 
aves have drunk inspiration. A similar 
effect is produced by various poisons, 
The Daphne-tree of the ancients, which, 
in all probability, was our Laureo-Ce- 
rasus, sometimes occasions death, but 
generally convulsions, It was sacred to 
Apollo, and Pythia was obliged to eat of 
its fruit before she delivered her oracles. 
The convulsions which ensued served to 
convince the spectators the more firmly 
of her inspiration ; and Pythia was well 
aware of the risk she ran from the violent 
eifects ot the poison, for she was always 
displeased when inquisitive persons came 
to consult her, and even hid herself to 
avoid them. Hoffman termed wine a 
panacea, a universal medicine. He re- 
commended it for weakness of the sto- 
mach, amdurated and obstructed spleen 
and liver, flatulence, stone and gravel, 
fluxes, scorbutic complaints, failure of 
the senses and mental powers, depres- 
Sion, barrenness, and all the infirmities 
ofage, Pringle ascribes it partly to the 
Prohibition of wine that the plague, 
Small-pox, and inflammatory fevers an- 
nually commit such ravages ; and it is 
said to have been observed in Guienne 
that such disorders prevail only in those 
years when the vintage has proved the 
least favourable, In an old French 
Journal, the Germans are described as a 
melancholy people, aud this disposition 
Sascribed to the want of wine. The 
Writer says, that in a very small town 
he has known twenty persons put an end 
New Monrury Mac.—No, 26. 
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to their lives within the space ofa year}; 
and he attributes most of these catastro- 
phes to that dullness and depression 
which seem to be innate in all the inha- 
bitants ofthe north. Thus it would ap- 
pear that wine isa specific for the plague, 
small-pox, and even melancholy and sui- 
cide! Some of these praises, it must be 
acknowledged, are well-founded. Wine 
isa real and most excellent medicine; 
but no person has characterized it more 
justly than Fernelius. ‘‘ Wine,” says he, 
“is to the human body what manure is 
to trees: it forces the fruit; buat it in- 
jJuresthe trees.” An intelligent gardener 
is not constantly applying manure, bup 
only when he sees occasion forit. His 
trees are not to be entirely nourished, 
but only occasionally strengthened by 
manure. He must therefore apply 
it ouly when they want it, in such quan- 
tity as they may require, and of sucha 
kind as is best adapted to their respective 
natures. Such foois the whole dietetic 
system to be observed in regard to wine. 

There are many who drink nothing 
but wine. These are people who would 
live upon physic, which by its continual 
use becomes a poison. Wine differs far 
too widely in its nature from the usual 
aliments of animals to be substituted in 
their stead without injury. The more 
powerful a medicine the more hurtful it 
must be to a healthy person, in propor- 
tion to the doses that he takes of it. For 
this reason, the most spirituous are the 
most pernicious of good wines, because 
they are the most operative. When dea 
lers adulterate wines, they combine with 
their naturally medicinal properties 
others which do not belong to them, and 
this infinitely increases the danger, 
These tricks [ shall take another oppor- 
tunity of exposing. But even good wine 
is not of benefit to all alike. One spe- 
Cies possesses natural advantages over 
another depending on the climate in 
which it grows, on the cultivation of the 
plant, and on the manner in which the 
wine is made; and the person may have 
such a constitution or habit of body, 
that certain kinds even of the best wines 
may be hurtful tohim. On some future 
occasion I may take a review of the 
wines that grow in Europe, with particu- 
lar reference to these d:fferent objects, 
At present [shall only insist once mere 
on the general principle, that all wine 
must be taken merely as medicine, It 
must be adapied to the constitution of 
each person, pure of its kind, generous 
and unadulterated. Believe not the 

Vou. V. S 
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,0ets, Who praise it without qualification 
co seldom drink it; and when they 
extol their Bacchus as the god of joy, of 
love, of harmony, and the preserver of 
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in which the votaries of the Muse have 


ever assumed the right of indulging, 
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THE character and manners of a peo- 
ple may be often correctly ascertained 
by an attentive examination of their po- 
pular sayings and familiar customs. The 
study, therefore, of these peculiarities 
ought not to be condemned, since the 
investigation has not only a tendency to 
enlarge the knowledge of human nature, 
but to illustrate national history, to mar \ 
the fluctuation of language, and to ex- 
plain the usages of antiquity. It is our 
intention to devote a page or two every 
month to this amusing subject, which we 
are confident will be gratifying to the ge- 
neral body of our readers, though in the 
course of our inquiries we shall be some- 
times obliged to relate many whimsical 
stories, and to quote very homely phrases 
and authorities, 

HE CAN'T SAY BOH TO A GOOSE. 

The word Bo or Boh, is said by Dr. 
Jolinson to signify terror; and we are 
also told, that there was a fierce Gothic 
chief 60 called, the son of Odin, whose 
name was used by the soldiers to alarm 
their cnuemies; but at last it became a 
menacing phrase to ‘frighten children and 
keep them quiet, just as the good women 
of Flanders, in the reign of Queen Anne, 
were accustomed to reduce their naugh- 
ty young ones to order by telling them 
that Marlborough was coming, “But of 
the proverbial saying “ boh to a goose,” 
a curious account is given by Leslie in 
his Rehearsals, vol. i. p. 73. —« A coun- 
tryman once upon atime found a strange 
decay among his geese: he mist one 
every other night, and could not tell what 
had become of them; he suspected the 
fox, but it was one with two legs; for 
watching one night, he saw a young fel- 
low with one of his geese under his arm. 
The countryman pursued, the thief fled, 
and took his course up hill to a certain 

rivate academy, but the countryman 
kept so close to him, that he saw him go 
inte his chamber, which he shut against 
him, ‘The countryman then went imme- 
diately and fetched the master, who with 


three or four others of the nursery, went 
along with him, The scholar perceiving 
his danger, and not having time to kil! 
the goose in form, found an “effec tal way 
to gag her, that she might not make dis 
coveries. He tied a string about her 
neck, which, having fastened to a nai, 
he had without the window, as he heard 
the master and the rest coming up the 

stairs, he threw the goose out of the wi:- 
dow and shut it after her. Search way 
made in the room, but no goose could be 
found; and the scholar stood upon his 
innocence, and accused the countryman 
of slander and malice; for, said he, if] 
had killed the goose her blood or feathers 
would appear; and if she were alive i 
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life, consider it as one of those hceneg, 





























the rooin, no doubt she would have gag. F 
gled upon all this searching, and I could | 


not have concealed ber.” The argument 
was strong, and the countryman could 
hot answer it, and began to think himself 
mistaken ; the master also chid him for 
bringing a scandal upon his avademy; 
and so all went down stairs agai, the 
countryman the last. The scholar the: 
pulled in his goose, and having ber unde 
hisarm, be called sott!y Bo! to the eour 
tryman, who looking about, the schola 
said, “ Here your dog, do you know you: 
goose?” Upon this the countryman cal- 
led out to his master, and cesired him 
to return, for that now he had seen bs 
goose, ‘The master being near thie bot 
tom of the stairs came up again, but the 
scholar had time to shut his door tll le 
had disposed of the goose as before. 
Then fresh search was made, and mort 
strict, but no goose could be found, The 
scholar then inveighed against the imp 
dence of the countryman . for abusing the 
muster, and bringing an affront upon the 
sewloury. The poor farmer began 
suspect his senses, and to think that P 
was in some enchanted place ; so dow: 
they all went again. The second titié 
the scholar pulled in his prize as. belo 
and said softly to the countryman, 
shewing him alse the head of the goo 
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The man could not contain himself, but 
wied out with an oath to the master, 
chat now he actually saw the goose with 
hisown ey’s, and that the scholar had 
ber under Insarm. This brought up the 
gaster a third time; and not only the 
room and the trunks, but the scholar 
himself was searched, and his very 
elothes stripped off; after which the mas- 
ter said, “ Are you now satisfied, friend? 
where else shall we search?” The 
countryman stood confounded and 
knew not what to say ; but was still cer- 
sain that he had seen his goose, adding, 
that he was sure there were not only 
thieves there but wizards too, let them 
shop logic with him as long as they 
would.” This so provoked the scholars, 
shat they hurried him to the pump, and 
eave iim the discipline of their school ; 
so that he was dismissed like a drowned 
rat to tell his wife his adventures. 
Shordy afterwards the same young 
bopetul took another of the poor man’s 
ceese, and in walking off was met by the 
ewner, to whom he shewed the head of 
the bird, saying, “ Bot! countryman ; 
will you come to my chamber ?” But the 
Fellow sneaked off, and suffered the plun- 
dererf to carry away his prize without 
even endeavouring to stop him.” 
CAT IN THE PAN. 

This adage seems to be very obscure, 
fur what connection is there between a 
eatand a pan, especially as implying 
fergiversation, or,. in common language, 
“turning one’s coat?” The word ought 
to be cate, the ancient term for a cake, 
ur Other aumelette, which being usually 
tried, and consequently turned in the 
pan, was aptly enough used to express 
the changing of sides or becoming es- 
tranged from old professious and con- 
hexions. When the cowherd’s wife up- 
braided Alfred for letting the. cake at 
the fire burn, she little suspected him, 
Says Speed, “ to be the man that had 
heen served with far more delicate 
cates.” Here the word is used fora cake 
suuply, but in general it means any 
‘ainty or delicacy ; and Littleton in his 
iclionary very justly latinizes this phrase 
the words  cibi delicati.” The 
Moors, says Dean Addison, celebrate a 
feast called Ashorah, at which “ they eat 
voting but dates, figs, parched corn, 
and all such natural caTEs as their sub- 
Stance can procure.”—Account of West 
Barking, p. 214.—In Taylor’s play ‘of 
‘The Hog hath lost his. Pearl,” Light- 
‘oot says of Croesus, in the shades below, 
Hat he is there—- 
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Feasting with Pluto and his Proserpine, 
Night after night with all delicious Catrs. 

Dodsley’s Old Plays, v. iti. p. 227, 
So in Heywoon’s play of ‘ Woman 
killed with kindness,” Anne says— 

—— For from this sad hour 
I never will; nor eat, nor drink, nor taste 
Of any cates that may preserve my life. 
Ilid. v. iv. p. 139. 

In Lylie’s “ Euphnes,” the principal 
character says, “ Be not dainty mouth- 
ed ; a fine taste notet! the fond appetites 
that Venus said her Adonis to have, who 
seeing him to take his chief delights in 
costly catrs, &c.” p. 240. Here it evi- 
dently signifies delicacies; and indeed it 
is obvious enough that the word is no 
other than the last syllable of deli-cale ; 
for the last mentioned author uses it in 
the very same sense, when he says of 
the English ladies, that they were 
“drinking often, yet moderately; eat- 
ing of pELICaTES, but yet their canfulls ;” 
and probably from this word cate comes” 
that of do caler anda caterer, which are 
both English and not French terms ; for 
Chaucer says— 

A manciple there was of the Temple, 
Of which all carours might take ensample, 
Nor to bin wise in buying of vitaile ; 
Nor*whether he payid, or toke by taile, 
Algate he waitid, so in his ashate, 
‘That he was ay before in gode estate, 

AS DRUNK ASA PIPER, 

Wiay persons of this description should 
be so stigmatized is not very clear, unless 
it be alleged that, being usually called to 
play a distinguished part ‘at merry mect- 
ings, they are peculiarly liable to tempta- 
tion. Be this as it may, the following 
story told by Sir John Reresby, in his 
Memoirs, has a fair claim to the origin of 
the proverb: “ A dreadful plague raged 
this summer, 1665, in London, and swept 
away 97,309 persons. It was usual ie 
people to drop down in the streets as 
they went about their business; and 
that a bay-piper, being excessively over- 
come with liquor, fell down in the street, 
and there lay asleep in this condition, 
He was taken up and thrown into a cart 
betimes next morning, and carried away 
with some dead bodies. Meanwhile, he 
awoke from his sleep, it being now about 
day’s break, and rising up, began to play 
a tune; which so surprised the fellows 
that drove the cart, who could not see 
distinctly, that in a fright they betook 
them to their heels, and would have it 
that they had taken up the devil in the 
disyuise of a dead man.” It should be 
added, that according to an anonymous 
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historian of the plague year, this man 
never took the infection, though he lay 
so long among the dead; and which may 
have given rise to the saying, that a per- 
son so totally overcome with liquor as to 
be insensible to every thing around fim 
is “ as drunk as a piper.” 
THOU ART A DOG IN A DOUBLET. 

This phrase is commonly applied to a 
person who has it in his power to injure 
another with impunity, by being clothed 
with power or possessed of property. 
The allusion is to the ancient practice of 
boar-hunting, in which the favourite 
dogs were clothed with doublets of thiek 
buff leather buttoved on the back,.and so 
framed altogether as to protect the ani- 
mals from the tusks of their formidable 
enemy; while those that were not so de- 
fended stood the chance of having their 
entrails torn out by every stroke. Some 
sports, 
pamted by Rubens and others, represent 
part of the pack in this attire. 

BY HOOK OR BY CROOK. 

It has been erroneously stated, that 
this saying began inthe reign of C aalns 
the First, “when two learne 4 judges pre- 
sided in the courts, whose profound 
knowledge of the law and consummate 
integrity, were such as to make it aspro- 
verbial observation concerning auy dith- 
cult cause, that it must be gained by 
Hooke or by Crooke. The maa how- 
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ever, is, that the proverb was in commog 
use as far back as the time of Henry the 
Kighth, for it may be found in the works 
of John Skelton, poet-laureat to that 
movarch; avd Spenser in his Faery 
Queen uses it twice: 

‘© The which her sire had scrapt by hooke 

and crooke.”—B. 5, ¢. 2. 
** In hopes her to attaine by hooke o 
crooke.’’—B. 3, c. 2. 

But, airer all, what is the meaning of this 
quibbling adage? The answer ts, that it 
is to be had from the objects mentioned; 
for the hook is the peasant’s instrument 
to cut down any thing within bis imme. 
diate reach, but when that is too ele. 
vated, he must have recourse to his 
crook, with which the lofty bough may 
be brought to his grasp. Thus craft 
aliures, what force cannot conquer. 


I HAVE SHOT MY BOLT, 

The Norman archers, says Mr. Daines 
Barrington, in bis curious “ Inquiry into 
the History of English Archery,” made 
use of the erbalest, or cross- how, in 
which formerly the arrow was placed in 
a groove, being termed in French a que 
dril, and in English a bolt; hence the 
saying, ‘| have shot my bolt.” Jy 
shooting at a mark ora but, they com. 
monly made use of a cask of wine or 
heer, and he who could drive in the 
bung gained the prize, which accounts 
for the sign of the “ Bolt in Tun,” 
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In fact, anecdotes are small characteristic narratives, which, though long neglected a 
secreted, are always vaiuable, as being fiequently more illustrative of the real dispos- 
tions of men than their actions of great publicity, and therefore particularly requisite 
in biography.—Supplement to NortuHcore’s Life of REYNOLDS. 





CAPTAIN BAILLIE. 

TLUS celebrated amateur married be- 
tween the age of 70 and 80, and had 
several children. These he made the 
subject of his pencil in a study of naked 

cherubim ia the style of Rubecus. To 
the study of the arts he bas been beard 
to say he owed the happiest hours of his 
life. “ Prosecute the arts,” said he toa 
friend, “* with the avidity and satisfac- 
tion that I have, and they will provea 
source of comfort and pleasure to you 
when you areold.” This gentleman had 
a brother and sister alive at the same 


time at the average ages of 80 each. The 
best likeness of Captain Baillie is in a 
caricature by Gillray, with the title of 
The Connoisseurs: it is the figure hold- 
ing speotacles before his eyes, 


THOMAS BARDWELL. 

Tn a room belonging to the Society far 
the Encourazement of Arts, &c. 1s 4 
painting by this artist, from which ther 
is a print; the subject is Dr. Ward with 
agroup of iavalids. The print has the 
following quaint inscription :— 

“ Britannia comes at the head of the 
poor, and offers a purse of gold to Mr. 
Ward, who points to give it to Charity 
sitting at her feet; Time draws a curtail 
in anger to see it who i it is that stops the 
passage of the crowd.” 

This artist painted the wretched pro 
ductions Called portraits in St. Andrew's 
Hall, Norwich, and wrote The Practitt 
of Painting and Perspective made Eos) 
1756. 
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ROBERT BARKER (inventor of the Pano- 
rama.) 

It was the contemplation ef the varied 
scene of beauty and grandeur on the 
Calton Hill, Edinburgh, that first led 
Barker to think of painting a panoramic 
view. About the year 1786 he painted 
a view of Edinburgh, whicly he exhibited 
as a panorama in London, Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, the first person to whom he 
communicated his ideas on this subject, 
could not conceive the possibility of de- 
yiating from the proper angle without 
violating the laws of perspective, and 
therefore treated it as an extraordinary 
conception, but chimerical and imprac- 
ticable. The president, however, became 
convicted upon viewing what Mr. Barker 
first called La Nature a coup-d'’ail, which 
soon after obtained the title of Pano- 
cama, from the Greek vay and weaw, 

HUGH BARRON (portrait painter, ) 

This punter, as the writer was in- 
formed by the late Mr. Tresham, was 
patronized by the late Duke of Cumber- 
jand when at Rome. Mr. Barron was a 
very gay man, and had it not been for 
the interference of the English consul, 
he would have been arrested by his tailor 
for debt. On the matter being more 
amicably settled, it was remarked by a 
brother artist, that Barron had discon- 
certed the measures of the tailor, who 
had been obliged to sheer off and give 
up his swié. Mr. Barron was a pupil to 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, but excelled more 
as 2 musician than as an artist. 

JOSEPH CHARLES BARROW (landscape 
painter. ) 

Perhaps the following notice may cast 
some light upon the niysterious disap- 
pearance of a work of art long lost to 


the public. On the lamented death of 


the above-mentioned gentleman, a fine 
head of the Jate Alderman Boydell, and 
which was set as a seal, disappeared from 
the chain of the unfortunate artist. It 
was presented to hin by Mr. Wickstead, 
the seal engraver, as a compliment for 
recommending him to the offiee of seal 
engraver, or tor cutting a large seal for 
the Plate-Glass Company. Mr. Wick- 
stead made Mr. Barrow an offer to cut 
him any subject he pleased; he chose 
the head of Alderman Boydell :—it was 
indeed a gem of art. A sulphur cast of 
itis to be seen at Mr. Tassie’s; but the 
seal has never yet been recovered. 
JAMES BaRRY (historical painter.) 
In one of the nocturnal and youthful 
frolics of this erratic artist, it is related 
that one winter’s evening he entered 
an old, and as he thought it an uninha- 


R. Barker—H. Barron~—J. C. Barrow. 
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bited house, situated in a narrow bye 
lane in the city of Cork. The house was 
without doors or windows, but curiosity 
induced him to enter; and after mount- 
ing a rotten stair-case, which conducted 
to empty rooms in different floors, be 
arrived at the garret, where he could 
just discern, by the glimmering of afew 
embers, two old and emaciated figures, 
broken down by age, disease, and waat, 
sitting side by side, in the act, as far as 
their palsied efforts would permit, of tear- 
ing each others’ faces—not a word being 
uttered by either, but with the most 
horrible grimaces that malice could cast 
on malice. They took no notice of his 
entrance, but proceeded in their decds 
of mutual hate; which made such an 
impression on young Barry, that he ran 
down stairs, making two reflexions, whic! 
he said he had found verified through 
life:—That men and all animals are ma- 
licious and cruel in proportion as they 
are impotent or feel berett of power, 
and that povefty and age, two of the 
worst evils to which mankind can be 
subject, almost always aggravate the ca- 
lanmities inherent in them by evils of thew 
Own creating. 

The following anecdote is sufficiently 
illustrative of Barry’s 'ove for his art. 
Ile writes thus: “ As to Leonardo da 
Vinci's picture of the Last Supper, which 
has made such a noise in the world, the 
account L have to give you about it is as 
follows :—When I came into the Refet- 
torio, I found a scaffold erected, when 
on ascending Isaw oue-halt of the pic- 
ture covered by agreat cloth. On exa- 
mining the other part that was unco- 
vered, I found the skin of colour, which 
composed the picture, to be all cracked 
into little squares of about the eighteenth 
of an inch over, which were for the most 
part in the edges loosened from the wali, 
and curling up: however, nothing was 
materially lost. I saw that the picture 
had been formerly repaired im some few 
places, yet as this was not amiss, and 
as the other parts were untouched, there 
was nothing to complain of. While I 
was examining this part of the picture, 
two gentlemen came upon the scaffold 
and drew aside the cloth which covered 
the other half, when, to my great herror 
and amazement, it was repainted. One 
of these men seemed to take great pains 
to show the vast improvement the pic- 
ture was receiving, and the discourse so 
kindled my indignation that I was no 
longer master of myself. ‘ What, sis,” 
said I, ‘is it possible that you do not 
perceive how this painter (if I can cail 
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lini a painter) has destroyed the picture 
mi every part on which he has laid his 
stupid hands? Do not you see that this 
head is distorted and out of drawing, 
aid that all his colouring is crude and 
wants accord? Do, sir, open your 
eyes, and compare it with the other half 
of the picture which is not yet buried 
vader his cursed colours.” He concluded 
by praying they would snatch this pro- 
duction of Leonardo from the hands of 
sucha beast ! 

Barry offered his picture of the Con- 
version of the hing of Cashel tor a pre- 
mium to the Irish Academy. When the 
prize was adjudged to it, all eyes wan- 
dered in quest of the author, till Barry 
no longer able to contain bis joy, pub- 
licly proclaimed Ins right. “ It is my 
pieture,” said Barry. Your picture ! 
nupossible !—you paint this pieture ?” 
* Yes, I painted it.”—“ You? a mere 
boy!"—* Why do vou doubt me?” Still 
his pretensions were treated with dis- 
dain, and he burst mto tears. The 
spectacle was uncommon, and a pause 
ensued, during which a gentleman en- 
tered the room, thrust himself into the 
middle of the circle, and taking this raw 
boy by the arm, told the company he 
was the painter. 

Barry’s friendship for Burke was owing 
to the following circumstance :—TIn some 
dispute on the arts as grounded in taste, 
Barry quoted au opinion in direct oppo- 
sition to Burke, from an able but anony- 
tious work which had then lately ap- 
pearcd; this was the celebrated Essay 
on the Sublime and Beautiful, which 
Mr. Burke, who was playing with the 
subject and debating for victory, immedi- 
ately condemned as a theatrical romance 
ef no sufficient merit to be quoted as an 
authority. Barry, who had been so much 
captivated by it as to transcribe it 
throughout, doubly incensed at the in- 
justice done to the work and the slight 
on his own judgment, fell into a rage in 
its defence, which Burke at length ap- 
peased by declaring himself the author. 

Barry once attempted a thorough re- 
formation in his habits of licentiousness, 
He had been enticed by his companions 
several times to carousals at a tavern, 
and one night as he wandered home 
from one of these, a thought struck him 
of the frivolity and viciousness of thus 
spending his time. The fault he ima- 
gined lay ‘in his money, and therefore 
without more ado, to avoid the morrow’s 
temptation, he threw the whole of his 
wealth into the Liffy, and locked hinself 
up with his favourite pursuits. 


Anccdotes of James Barry. 
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Barry has been heard to say, that a 
the time he commenced the pictures jy 
the great room of the Society for the 
Encouragement of the Arts, he had but 
sixteen shillings in his pocket; and that 
in the prosecution of his labours, he had 
often, after painting all day, to sketch 
or engrave at night some desigu for the 
printsellers, which was to supply hin 
with the means of hi, frugal subsistence, 
When he began these pictures, of course 
every arrangement was ordered to his 
wishes, aud what the Society did not 
do Barry took upon himself to dictate, 
Iie shut himself up in the great room 
every morning, nor would he suffer 
even the secretary to enter. Mr. More 
frequently attempted it in the prosecu. 
tion of the Society’s aflairs, but Barry 
told him once for all, that if he did not 
quit the place, he would kick him out, 
“ Sir,” said he, “I bring in my two- 
penny loaf, my cheese, and my pot of 

orter, every morning, that I may not 
j interrupted until dusk, when T leave 
off.” After this Mr. Secretary More 
always found the door locked # + \st 
him. A few pence a-day was ali (uat 
Barry allowed bimselt, at the time he 
was contracting fr colours and materials 
a debt of several hundred pounds.—For 
these exertions the Society of Arts grant 
ed him two exhibitions; at different pe- 
riods voted him 50 guineas, their gold 
medal, and again 200 guineas and aq seat 
among them. The profits arising from 
the exhibitions amounted to 5031. 12s. 
Lord Rommey presented him also with 
1001.; and he received several minor 
pecuniary rewards from private indivie 
duals: in all about 700). 

Barry lived in the greatest possibie 
misery; and as he kept no servant, when 
he went to the Royal Academy, in the 
quality of professor of painting, he put 
the key of his door in his pocket, and 
wrote on the door with chalk, Gove to 
the Royal Academy. In the evening ot 
one of his lectures, in pulling out his 
handkerchief, in which tune bad made 
sume ravages, the key became entan- 
gled in its mazy folds, and was projected 
with considerable force into the front ol 
the room, to the no small dismay of the 
circle of royal academicians. This event, 
sufficient to have finished the lecture ot 
any other man for that evening, was, 
however, little regarded by Barry; alter 
coolly desiring Charles, the porter, t 
pick it up and bring it to him, he pro- 
ceeded with his dissertation. 

Two amateurs of art wisbing to be 1™ 
troduced to the great Barry, patroled i” 
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yain for some time up and down Castle- 
street, where he resided ; tll at length, 
after much explanation between them 
and an old apple-woman facing his house, 
their informant told them, she dared say 
it was the old quoiner over the way that 
they meant. 

There are many persons who remem- 
ber him in a suit of dirty red, with his 
constant companion an old great coat 
on hisarm; yet such were the charms of 
his conversation, that in a state of appa- 
rently insane mendicity, he has been 
seen Walking arm in arm with two youth- 
ful beauties, women of fashion, who dis- 
dained not the ragged great coat for the 
soul which oft-times inhabited it. It is 
remarked as a singular circumstance, 
that though every honour was conferred 
ou the departed genius, not a single 
R. A. attended his tuueral. 

So crazy indeed was Barry’s appear- 
ance and residence, that it provoked a 
mot unappropriate comparison from 
Mr. F , who when he saw him get 
up from sitting to Dance for his portrait, 
exclaimed, “ Dat fellow looks like de 
door of his own house.”—There was 
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something sweet and agreeable in Barry’s 
smiles, but his looks when roused by anger 
were truly ferocious. On the exhibition 
of some pictures by Rubens, the Duke 
of Queensberry and another nobleman 
ventured to insinuate that they were out 
of drawing; Barry answered that they 
knew nothing about it, and turned upon 
liis heel. 

To the credit of Barry be it spoken, 
that he was never above rescinding an 
opinion which he had given too hastily. 
He once athrmed that a drawing about 
to be ballotted for a reward did not de- 
serve it, yet, at the modest request of a 
young member, he once more went and 
looked at the picture, confessed that 
there was much truth in what he had 
urged, and voted for its being reward- 
ed.—His fondness for art was conspi- 
cuous in every thing; the most hume 
ble print was not beneath bis notice. 
‘¢ Let me look at the cuts!” was a fre- 
quent expression of his when a book was 
presented to the Society with even the 
smallest attempt at embellishment; those 
he would inspect with all the apparent 
pleasure of a school-boy. 





MEMOIRS OF EMINENT PERSONS. 





BIOGRAPHICAL 


ACCOUNT OF 


EBERHARD AUGUSTUS WILLIAM VON ZIMMERMANN. 


NEARLY at the same hour in the 
night of the 4th of July, 1815, in which 
the remains of the valiant descendant of 
the Guelphs, the lamented Duke of 
Brunswick, who died the death ofa hero 
in the conflict of the 16th of June, were 
deposited by the side of the ancestor of 
lis illustrious house, Henry the Lion, 
wider the choir of the ancient church of 
St. Blaise, one of the most faithful ser- 
vants of the dynasty of Brunswick Wol- 
feubiittel, the privy counsellor of state 
Fxennarp AUGusTUS WILLIAM. VON 
ZiMMERMANN yielded up bis spirit in 
his 73d vear—an age which the frequent 
attacks of disease and severe strokes of 
fortune had leit him no prospect of at- 
taining. On the overthrow of the king- 
dom of Westphalia, (erected by Napo- 
leon, as it were, merely for a freak, and 
denominated by its tounder himself une 
plaisanterie de royaume,) by the battle 
vi Leipziy, this worthy veteran, who 
suice 1766 had been professor of natural 
Philosophy at the Collegium Carolinun, 
at Brunswick, which frequently num- 
bered tweaty British youths among its 


pupils—who had witnessed the highest 
prosperity of this seminary under the 
Abbé Jerusalem, and its shameful disso- 
lution under the debauched Jerome— 
enjoyed the satisfaction he could scarcely 
have ventured to hope for, of being again 
associated in the direction of it with 
Escuensoure, Herwic, Emperius, and 
other teachers. His merits in the ex- 
tensive field of geography, anthropology, 
and zoology, are great; and though he 
may not stand in the foremost rank of 
those who deserve the name of in- 
ventors and creators in his science,—to 
which character, however, he might have 
aspired, had he but concentrated his 
powers into one focus,—he certainly de- 
serves the first place in the second class, 
among those who can work up with mas-. 
terly skill what has already been disco- 
vered, and re-produce it in a more useful 
and attractive form, It is, however, to 
be regretted that he should have struck 
upon the same rock with many other 
German scholars, who are induced by 
gain to multiply their literary engage- 
ments to an extent that cannot fail te 
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prove injurious to their reputation. In- 
deed, in an early part of his career, as 
the learned Esriinc once publicly 
stated, he employed in his literary spe- 
culations a great number of assistants, 
raw students and others, whose imper- 
fect works with all their defects were 
charced to his accountalone. It is like- 
wise to he lamented tiat, owing to the 
abundant influx of new ideas, which he 
immediately pursued, be was prevented 
from bringing to maturity, though he 
never lost sight of, two great works upon 
which he bad been engaged for forty 
vears—an entirely new Geographical 
History of Man and the Brute Creation, 
and a General Exposition of the Impor- 
tance of the Discoveries in the Great 
Ocean, since Auson’s time, in respect to 
Gevlovy, Natural History, and An- 
thropolosy. By these he weuld indis- 
putably have inscribed his name upon 
the pillars of the temple of Fame. 

Born on the 17th of Angust, 1743, at 
Velzen, in the district of Celle, where 
his father, the respected author of a work 
On the Sepulchral Urns of the ancient 
Germans, was superimtendent, he eagerly 
profited at an early age, by the means of 
mstruction which the university of Got- 
tungen afforded, and then repaired to that 
of Leyden. During his residence at the 
former, he gained the commendation of 
HJourmann and other mathematicians 
and natural philosophers, and distin- 
guished himself by a probatiouary essay 
On the Analysis of Curves, and a Mete- 
erological Tour in the Harz. At Leyden 
he first conceived that idea which was 
ever alterwards uppermost in all his lite- 
rary Jabour’, to deseribe the animal cre- 
ation, commencing with man himself, ace 
cording to the regions inhabited by each 
species, and keeping in view their res- 
pective migrations and varieties. There 
too he published his Specimen Zoologia 
geographice, in 1777. The outline bere 
marked out was extended and filled up in 
a comprehensive work in three volumes, 
his Geographical History of Man and 
such Quadrupeds as are spread over the 
World in general, which appeared be- 
tween 1778, and 1783, accompanied with 
a zoological map of the world. 

With his own means which he wholly 
devoted to the sciences, and seconded by 
the liberality of the house of Brunswick, 
to which he ever continued most warmly 
attached, he made several journies to 
England, Italy, and France, and every 
where formed the most agreeable con- 
nections with the principal cultivators of 


natural historyand anthropology. He paid 
three visits to England, which country hag 
the strongest attractions for him, and 
where he early gained the confidence of 
the venerable President of the Royai So. 
ciety, Sir Josepu Banks. In 1787, he 
published in London his Political Survey 
of the Present State of Europe, with 
sixteen Statistical Lables which were ex. 
t-omely welcome to the British gazetteers, 
Tire too he established those communi- 
cations through which he received with 
out delay every thing remarkable in na. 
tural philosophy and geography, that ap- 
peared in the British islands, and in the 
United States of America and was thug 
enabled to translate and prepare notices 
of every novelty in those departments 
for his own geographical journal, and for 
Yorster’s Magazine of Travels. In that 
capital also he hecame acquainted with 
Mr. Wintttam SmeEttig, the learned 
bookseller of Edinburgh whose Philos 
phy of Natural History, ZIMMERMANN 
clothed quite con amore mm a German 
dress, and accompamed with notes, 
which were atterwards translated into 
English. Fruits of his journey to Italy 
appeared partly at Parisin his work On 
the Molfetta wn Apulia (1789) and partly 
ata later period in his General Survey of 
Italy, (Weimar, 1797,) which contains 
much interesting matter relative to the 
natural history of the kingdom of Ni 
ples. Hewas at Paris in 1789, just at 
the eventful period when the fire was 
first kindled beneath the magic cauldron 
of the Revolution. There in the very 
centre and seat of the natural sciences, 
he projected his Geographical Annals, 
in which his friend Brovussonet, and 
other geographers and naturalists of Pa- 
ris, promised him the most active assist 
ance. Dissatisfied with these Annals, 
which were continued for three yeats, 
but could not maintain their ground toe 
gether with Zacn’s Geographical Ephe- 
merides, he established, in conjunction 
with the unassuming and industrious 
Professor Bruns, of Helmstadt, a Geo 
graphical Repository. 

The terrific spectacle of the volcano 
of the French Revolution made a deep 
impression upon the warm imagination 
and susceptible mind of ZIMMERMAN®™, 
who shared on this subject the sent 
ments of his sovereign, and who pte 
dicted, long before it was suspected by 
many whose good-nature blinded thet 
judgment, that Germany would 10 
escape the torrents of lava which it threw 
out. Ie was ennobled by the Empert 
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Leopold, and to gratify that monarch 
translated Ecurrny’s Letters from an 
Jnhabitant of Paris to his Friends in 
s,itzerland and England, to the 4th of 
April, 1791. 

Brunswick was then the rendezvous of 
several emigrants of distinction, and 
thus the collision of the aristocratic and 
democratic parties there produced many 
a spark which served more and more to 
strengthen ZIMMERMAN N’S convictions 
that nothing but the maintenance of the 
throne of the Bourbons could save 
France and give security to Europe; 
and these sentiments he boldly avowed 
in a variety of tracts and papers, to 
which he always affixed bis name. He 
expressed himself most strongly in a dis- 
tinct Address of a Patriotic German to 
his Countrymen on the Approach of 
Peace, which appearcd in 1795, and was 
violently attacked by writers of a diffe- 
rent wav of thinking. It was on this oc- 
casion that he wrote as follows to a 
friend at Weimar, on the subject of 
anonymous attacks and criticisms in the 
literary journals: “ It is wonderfully 
clever, indeed, to shoot out of a thicket 
with poisoned arrows, like the lurking 
Malay, at an honest man as he quietly 
passes along ‘the open road.” 

The French Revolation, which so 
speedily followed the American, and 
which was even prepared by the latter, 
naturally led the reflecting mind to a 
comparison of both, and to a considera- 
tion of the difference of their courses, 
arising from the total dissimilarity of the 
two countries and their inhabitants. 
ZIMMERMANN, intimately acquainted 
with the new republic, from being con- 
stantly engaged in preparing for the 
press the most important modern travels 
in North America, and from an uninter- 
rupted correspondence with Boston and 
New York; and having also a thorough 
knowledge, by means of the Duke of 
Brunswick and those around him, of the 
most secret springs, and of the ring- 
leaders in the atrocities of the French 
Revolution, undertook to draw a paral- 
lel between the two, at tirst in his France 
and the United States of North America, 
(Berlin, 1795,) in which those countries 
were considered only in a geographical 
and statistical point of view. It was not 
til six vears afterwards that he com- 
pleted the comparison in one of his best 
Written and most elaborate works, inti- 
tuled: General Survey of France from 
Prancis I. to Louis XVI. and of the 
United States of North America, (Bruns- 
®.cs, 1800,) in two volumes. He there 
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adduces substantial evidence that mo- 
narchicat France had, if not the form, at 
least the essence of a constitution, and 
that the steady valour of the ancient 
French nobility was never equalled by 
the flashes of the medern republicans in 
the frenzy of the Revolution; that the 
French Revolution was not to be com- 
pared with that of America, where the 
old form of government was only im- 
proved and consolidated, whereas the 
grand motive for that of France was 
robbery and plunder, by which social 
order must be infallibly destroyed. 
From all persons of upright principles, 
this excellent work, which was dedicated 
to the Emperor Paul, experienced the 
ost flattering reception. ‘The author 
was appointed a privy counsellor by his 
sovereign, and released from his acade- 
mical functions at the Carolinum. 
Nowithstanding this tendency to poli- 
tics, ZIMMERMANN still kept his favourite 
pursuits in view, and in order to bring 
before the public in a clear and pleasing 
manner the results of the sciences of 
geography and anthropology during the 
18th century, he projected his Geogra- 
phical Pocket-book, indisputably one of 
the most instructive, comprehensive, 
and meritorious performances of the 
kind, both in regard to matter and man- 
ner, that not Germany only, but civilized 
Europe possesses, and which throws the 
compilations of a Matte Brun, a Ma- 
vor, and others, completely into the 
shade. It is a real panorama of the 
world, composed of the choicest mate- 
rials, and painted by the hand of a master 
in the most agreeable colours ; of incal- 
culable utility for the diffusion of correct 
notions respecting the state of mankind 
in the different regions of the globe, as 
it is illustrated with appropriate engrav- 
ings and maps, and possesses all the re- 
commendations requisite for gaining the 
favour even of frivolous novel-readers. 
This pleasing annual publication com- 
prized, from 1802 to 1813, a great part of 
the known world, Commencing with 
Greenland, the author proceeds to North 
America, descends with the Mississippi 
to Florida and Louisiana; then travers- 
ing the countries bordering on the Gulf 
of Mexico, he comes to South America, 
describes Brasil, and, assisted by the 
ilustrious Humboldt, treats with particu- 
lar attention of the regions contiguous to 
the chain of the Andes. An instructive 
view is then taken of Guinea and the 
Negro coast, but the rest of Africa is 
reserved for future illustration, which it 
must now receive (f at all) from another 
Vou. Vv. 
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hand. In the cighth portion, the au- 
thor, ina masterly survey of Columbia, 
takes leave of that hemisphere, and 
crosses over by the shortest passage, at 
Vonalashka, to the north-east of Asia. 
tle descends into the steppes, to Altai, 
Tibet, Burma, and Assam; and gives a 


Striking picture of the vast empire of 


China, with all its natural beauties and 
all its moral deformity. He next treats 
of Cochin-clina, Japan, Corea, and the 
islands. The conclusion is devoted to 
the extensive possessions of the Mahrat- 
tas and of Great Britain in LHindoostan; 
aud here the author ably corrects many 
pre iudices which have been industr iously 
circulated respecting the commercial po- 
licy pursued by England on the Ganges. 
Meanwhile be prepared a new edition of 
his Ge ographical flistor U7] of Man, &c. 
which was extended by inuch new mat- 
ter to five volumes, and appeared under 
the title of T'he Eurth and its Inhali- 
tants, according to the latest Discoveries, 
1809-1814. ‘These two works, which 
none of the author’s countrymen who 
lay claiin to the character of well-informed 
persons will omit to peruse with atten- 
tion, bear throughout the traces, some- 
times indeed marked with too vreat acri- 
mony, of the eventful period in which 
they were written: for as all liberty of 
thought and of the press was banished 
from the Continent by Buonaparte and 
bis tools, the author, endowed with acute 
sensibilities, was obliged to vent his just 
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ludignation upon Asiatic superstitions 
and ‘cruelties. 

When, after the catastrophe of 1809. 
Brunswick also was engulpled in th 
flaming crater, ZIMMERMANN, 
hostility to the French was painted to th 
new rulers in colours sufliciently bl: ack, 
soucht retuge at lfamburg; but it Was 
not long that be tound protection there. 
Bv the mediation of friends, however, 
he was allowed part of his salary, and 
permission to pursue his literary avoca 
tions unmolested at Brunswick. Not. 
withstanding this indulgence he neve; 
belied bis convictions. However deeply 
aftected by the calamities of his country, 
his own personal sufferings and priva 
tions, aud the loss of bis ¢ opious lik rary 
and literary resources, he was neva 
| d, and never despaired ot the re. 
turn of happier times, the glorious daw, 
of which he actually lived to bebold, 

In him Germany has lost a ood scho- 
lar and a truly honest man. His up- 
shaken attachment to the illustrioys 
house which he served forty-nine years, 
and to the sacred cause of humanity 
and existing order, distinguished hin 
most honeurably among his coutempo- 
raries. The zeal and courage with which 
he unmasked and, as far as lay in his 
power, op posed the wanton de stroyer 
of all social relations, rendered him a 
herald, but often likewise a martyr, oi 
Truth. Lh. 
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Canprip6e.—Jan. 20, being Bachelor 
of Arts Commencement, 126 gentlemen 
were admitted to that degree. ‘The fol- 
lowing obtained academical honours on 
that occasion :— 

. Jacob, Caius; Whe- 
well, Trin.; Uigman, ‘Trin.; Graham, 
C hr.; Cape, Trin.; Ebden, Caius ; 
Vattershall, Qa.; Twopeny, Joh. ; lia- 

milton, ‘Trin.; Sheepshanks, ‘Trin. ; 
Tasker, Pemb.; Smirke, Joh.; Lee, 
Joh.; Turnbull, Caius; Blunt, Joh. ; 
Stevenson, Trin.; Ker, Trin.; Powell, 
Joh.; M‘Niven, Trin. 

Senior Optimes—Messrs. Weller, Emm. ; 
Hardy, Pemb.; Atlay, Joho; Elhote, 
Triu.; Stoddart, Clare; Jeaffreson, 
ce Paynter, Trin.; Hudson, Pet.: 
Ellis, l’et.; Bradney, Trin. ; ; Wollas- 


LM ranglers—Messrs 


NIVERSITTIES 


ton, ‘Trin.; eal Mag.; Hagait 

Clare; Bushby, Joh.; Torri iano, ( ‘lare, 
Junior Optimes—Messrs. Starr, Trin: 

Paltrey, Mag.; Penny, Fmm.; Pinder. 

Caius; Edwards, Chr.; Sim, Pemb.; 

Myers, Jes.; Wilson, Chr; Clayton, 

Joh.; Hayne, Sid.; Luxmoore, Jeb; 

Bull, Pemb.; Rayne, Job.; Tyas, Tn. 

The subjects tor the Members’ privé 
for this year are :— 

SENIOR BACHELORS 
Hieroglyphicorum Origo et Natura. 
MIDDLB B'CHELORS, 

Ulrum civitatt plus utilitatis an int 
commodt afferant leges, que Seacie tee 
honanum sumptibus modum imponunt, 

Dr. Smirn’s annual prizes of 251. each, 
to the two best proficients in Matheme 
tics and Natural Philosophy amongst t 
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Commencing Bachelors of Arts, are this 
vear adjudged to Mr. Epw. Jacon, of 
Caius, and Mr. WM. Wuewect, of Tri- 
nity Cullege, the first and second Wran- 
lers. 

Feb. 9.—At a congregation held this 
day, an address was unanimously voted 
to TLR. tl. the Prince Regent on the 
re-establishment of peace. 

The Hon. and Rev. Francis Henny 
EGERTON 18 printing at Paris a new edi- 
tion of the Lite of bis ancestor the Lord 
High Chancellor Ecerronx, which was 
written by him, and published i in the fitth 
volume of the Biagraphia Britannica ; 
the author will subjoin a Lite of Jomn 
Porrvon, Bishop of Durham, and Pran- 
ers, late Duke of BerpGewaTer, A fa- 
mily whose name is so itinately imter- 
woven with our domestic history, distin- 
as it has been in the annals of 
the church, and of our iiternal 
conmuerctal prosperity, certainly desei ved 
sich a monument, in which at) some 
futare period a mche will doubtless be 
«lotted to the worthy successor by 
whom: it 1 raised. This work, which 
will extend to at least two 4to. volumes 
of S00 pages eac i, will comprise about 
{000 manuseript piec es, ports int state- 
papers, and other authentic documents, 
he treats Of a great number of points of 

equity, and divini tv---civil, military, 

un) ad ceeciosiastical histor y—financ e and 
ai llamentary alfairs—literature, and the 
uscoveries recently made in the arts and 
cences during the period which it em- 
as also of the state of society, 
— and character of the I nelish 
acai ,at the time when the bases of our 
civ a religious liberty began to be 
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tix: d. It is not intended for sale, 
but merely for the gratification of 
the authors friends; on the other 


hand, we congratulate the public on the 
lree access allowed by this gentleman to 
lis vast collection of int anuscripts. On 
this subject we cannot do better than 
quote his own expressions relative to hig 
muniticent intentions, as stated in the 
printed catalogue of the pieces belong- 
lng to the . riod comprised in the above- 
mentioned work.—Under, the bead of 
, he communicates the following 
vence, which every lover of litera- 
ture will haus how io appreciate :— 


Intel]; 


mie I have had : cui.cs. to state as one 
of the curious an’ rare articles with which 
my collection abounds, that, amongst ™y 
manuscripts, henceforth denominated °4.5- 
PC ECOLLECTION : : MSS. FraneisHenry 
VERTON, there exist, at letter, v.xxxiv,1, 
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30 original autograph letters of the Mareschal 
de Turenne, and alse two other picees which 
particularly ‘relate to the history of his life. 
‘* In waving every objection, I have had 
in view a favourite object, which is, to shew 
publicly, and to make known generally, my 
anxious desire that my col!ection of manw 
scripts may be rendered as universally useful 
as possible in the real service of historical, 
diplomatic, political, literary, or judicial re- 
searches. With this view, I have directed 
that, during my life, copies of any of my 
manuscripts shall be given indiscriminately, 
and without any expense whatever, to every 
one who asks for them ; and after my death, 
I have founded a librarianship at Ashridge, 
with very special and most particular direc- 
tions to the librarian for the time being, to 
give or allow to be taken, gratis and indiseri- 
minately, copies and fac-similes of the ma- 
nuscripts of my collection for the purposes 
sbove-mentioned, but never for those of 
gratifying mere idle, capricious, unmeaning 
curiosity, equally without reasonable end as 
without adequate and legitimate motive. 
“Ry my laste will [have given, granted, 
bequeathed, and devised, a perpetual, conti- 
nued, vearly, and every year salary, half to 
be paid every six months, of two hundred 
pounds sterling, for ever, to found, establish, 
and endow a librarianship, for a librarian at 
the library of the house at Ashridge ; there 
to take very special and particular charge 
and eare of my collection of manuscripts, 
for ever, henceforth to be known by, and 
called by, the style, title, denomination, or 
addition of AsuripGce CotLection: MSS, 
Francis Henry Ecerton;” and there to 
shew, and make use of, and copy, and give, 
or allow to be taken, copies or fac-similes of 
all or any of my manuscripts, for ever, with- 
out taking any fee, or receiving any benefi- 
cial advantage i in return, or any emolument 
whatsoever; such librarian is to reside at 
Ashridge, or in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of Ashridge, where, within the library, 
he is directed to be in persona! waiting and 
in personal attendance from nine in the 
morning till two in the afternoon, every day 
in. the week, Thursdays and Sundays ex- 
cepted ; unless he shall be hindered by indis- 
position, or by some real, true, and legiti- 
mate cause or reason: and he is allowed 
leave of absence three (co secutive months 
in every year. I have mad cure anc certain 
provision for the nomimeatica of the first 
librarian, and for the regular, -v.iaued, une 
interrupted, Consecutive, appointment of 
every subsequent and successive }ibrarian, 
upon every vacancy, forever. Moreover, I 
have directed that nothing whatever of my 
collection shall be taken out of the aforesaic. 
library of Ashridge upon any pretext, pre 
tence, promise, or order, whatsoever: 3 
sarther, I have had the en ot 
what shal! be dene in case of * how, 
and in what manner, shall be mata the 
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expenses which may be incurred on the 
happening of such an accident. 

‘** It will not be supposed that this list 
contains a catalogue of all my manuscripts ; 
of such as 1 possess upon the continent of 
Kurope alone, there are aiready sixteen vo- 
dumes in folio, of names, in which are stated 
by whom and all and every one of the various 
and several pieces are written or signed, to 
whom they are addressed, witi an accurate 
notice of the seals and marks affixed to cach : 
moreover, there are thirteen volumes of my 
manuscripts now kept in the Archive-room 
at Ashridge; and my collection still aug- 
ments daily.” 

Our readers must recollect the part 
we have had in bringing fairly before the 
public the interesting question respecting 
the collections of the late lamented Mr. 
Tweppert, though the person whose 
character is chiefly implicated did not 
condescend to notice the charges pre- 
ferred against him by our correspon- 
dents. As every thing relative to this 
controversy must be interesting to the 
lovers of literature and of justice, we 
shall place the following document upon 
record in our pages. It was produced 
by a pari acraph w vhich appeared in the 
Alorning Chronicle of the 16th of Jan. 
to this effect: 

“ The onan world will be rejoiced to 
learn that the Earl of Ergin has discovered 
a chest, that had not been opened for several 
years, in which he has found the missing 
drawings and MSS. We has written a let- 
terto Mr. Hamitton, the Under Secretary 
of State, Communicating the faet to him, 
and saying that he has addressed the box to 
his care, that it may be forwarded to Mr. 
Tw EDDELL's family.” 

This statement produced the following 
letter :— 

No. 9, Portugal street, 
Jan. 16, 1816. 

Sir,—As I observe my name is men- 
tioned in the article which appears in The 
Morning Chronicle, entitled ** Tweddell’s 
Drawings and MSs,” IT have to request you 
will do me the favour to give insertion to the 
tollowing observations : 

The statement of Lord Elgin’ having 
discovered a chest that had not been opened 
for several years, in whieh he has tound the 
missing Drawings and MSS. of the late Mr. 
"lL weddell, is not true. 

The statement of the Earl of Elgin’s 
having sent to me such box, that it might be 
forwarded to Mr. ‘'weddell’s family, is not 
true. 

In the year 1801, the Earl of Elgin, 
then Ambassador at Constantinople, intrust- 
ed to bis father-in-law, Mr. Nisbet, and the 
late professor, Mr. Carlyle, a portfolio of Mr. 
Tweddell’s, containing costumes, in order 
that they might be forwarded to his family, 


[March }, 


For some reason, hitherto not explained 
these costumes were not so forwarded, by 
were, during Lord Elgin’s imprisonment ip 
France, deposited amongst his effects iy 
Londen, without the Noble Lord’s know. 
ledge: and no intimation of this circum. 
stance having been made to his Lordship at 
the time, or at any subsequent period, he 
remained totally unconscious of it until the 
28th of last month, when these facts were 
first explained to him by a letter from the 
survivor of the centlemen to whose Care the 
costumes had been entrusted. Lord Elgin 
immediately resolved to collect and send up 
to London all the drawings of the costumes ip 
his possession, in order that they might be 
examined by some persons on the part of 
Mr. ‘Tweddell’s family ; and that whatever, 
if any, shall appear to have belonged to the 
deceased Mr. Tweddell, they might be re. 
turned to the family, in pursuance of the 
original intention of the Noble Lord fifteen 
years ago. 

Lord Elgin having requested me to be 
the depository of the ‘sealed parcels contain- 
ing the drawings so collected, until they shall 
be examined, I have thought it right to trou- 
ble you with this explanation. 

I am, sir, 
your most obedient humble servant, 
Woiriiam Hamicroy, 

The Travels of Col. KeatincEe in Fu 
rope and Africa, are nearly ready for 
publication. 

The translation of a pew FEistorical 
Novel, by Mad, De Gen tts, entitled 
Jeanne of France, will appear in a few 
davs. 

The Author of the Philosophy of No 
ture will speedily publish Amusement in 
Retirement. 

Our frequent correspondent, Mr. Tuos, 
Taytor, has issued proposals ‘for pub- 
lishing by subscription, in 2 vols. roval 
quarto, a Translation of the Six we 
of Proclus on the Theology of Plato; 
which a Seventh Book will be nddedy} in 
order to supply the defictency of another 
book on this subject, which was writtel 
by Proclus, but since lost ; also a ‘Trans 
lation of Proclus’ Elements of Theology. 
In these volumes will also be included, 
by the same, a Translation of the Trea 
tise of Proclus on Providence and Fate; 
a Translation of Extracts from his Tree 
tise, entitled Ten Doubts concernig 
Providence ; and a Translation of Ex 
tracts from his Treatise on the Subsist 
ence of Evil: as preserved in the Bibl 
theca Gr. of Fabricius. —250 copies ony 
will be printed. Subscribers Names are 


received by Mr. Valpy, Tooke’s-coutt 
Chancery-lane. 

The Rev. Josern Fretcuer has inthe 
press, in one thick volume, 8vo. Lec: 
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tures on the Principles and Institutions 
of the Roman Catholic Religion. 

Capt. P. Gorpon is printing a Narra- 
tive of his Imprisonment in France, and 
an Escape through the French ‘Territory. 
The profits of this work will be devoted 
co the Patriotic Fund, 

Lighteeu Sermons selected from the 
oral MSS, of the Rev. Putitir Henry, 
A.M. including the Jast sermon he 
preached ; a Funeral Sermon for Mr. 
lienry, by the Rev, F. Talents, A. M.; 
and the Substance of a Sermon by Mat- 
thew Llenry, from his Father's dying 
words, are at press in one volume, 8vo. 

Mr. C. Earnsaaw has in the press, 
inroval 16ma, an Abridgment of Wal- 
ers Pronouncing Dictionary: with Ad- 
ditions, Alterations, Corrections, and 
Critical Remarks. This work will be 
more comprehensive than any Pocket 
Dictionary yet published; and will be 
found nearly equal in utility co an oc 
tavo one. ‘Lhe explanatory part, , its 
vrineipal feature, will be copious with- 

jut redundancy ; and the Pronunciation, 
intended to be only subservient, will be 
simple, and obvious almost at # glance. 

Dr. Gro. Enw. Mace, Physician to 
the Birmingham Hospital, has nearly 
ready for publication, in Svo. An Epi- 
‘ome of Judicial or Forensic Medicine, 
containing the Tests and Antidotes of 
Poisons; with Observations on Hanging, 
Drowning, Lunacy, Child-murder, Abor- 
tion, &c.&e.; a work which has long been 
greatly wanted in the English Language. 

Dr. Stewart, Lecturer on Midwitery 
in London, has in the press, in 8vo. Ob- 
servations on Uterine Hemorrhage. 

A new edition of Jeremy Tayton’s 
Prayers, differently arranged by the Rev. 
Mr. Crapuam, is in the press. 

Mr. H. Watter, of Holyport, near 
Maidenhead, has issued proposals for 
publishing by subscription a Map of 
Windsor Forest, embracing the country 
bounded by the 'bames, the Loddon, 
Blackwater River, and the great Bath 
and Western Roads, to be engraved 
upon two sheets on a scale of 23 inches 
toamile, 

The Life of the late Thos. Hotcrort, 
written by himself, and announced for 
publication soon after his death, has 
been for some reason not assigned bither- 
towithheld. Itis however now about 
to be laid before the public, with a con- 
“nuation to the time of his death, by 
‘ome literary members of his family. 

Mrs. Opre has completed a new novel 
under the title of Valentine’s Eve. 

he managers of the Royat Institu- 


Intelligence in Literature, and the Arts and Sciences, 


14} 


TION have given notice, thaton the 31st 
of March will be published, under thei: 
auspices, the first Number of a Quarter! + 
Journal of Science and the Arts, whicn 
is to be regularly continued on the last 
days of March, June, September, ana 
December, It will embrace—Original 
Communications on subjects connected 
with Science and the Arts, and with 
Philosophical Literature in geveral— 
Notices of Scientific Discoveries and 
Inventions, and of Experiments carried 
on in the Institution— Reviews and N»o- 
tices of Scientific Works—Abstracts 
from the Transactions of learned Socic- 
ties, and from Domestic and Foreig» 
Publications— Accounts of the Proceed- 
ings of the Royal [nstitution, and of the 
Publie and other Courses of Lectures. 

Mr. W. T. Branpe will speedily pub- 
lish a Descriptive Catalogue of the Br- 
tish Specimens deposited in’ the Geolog:- 
cal Collection of the Royal Institution, 

Dr.Granvit re has inthe press a trans- 
lation of that part of Orfila’sGeneral Tox- 
icology which more particularly relates te 
Poisons derived trom the Animal and 
Vegetable Kingdoms. ‘This subject hav- 
ing formed avery important part of Dr. 
Granville’s scientific studies, he has bees 
enabled to accompany his trauslation 
with copious notes and additions. 

Mr. Jonn Witson, author of the Isle 
of Palms,will speedily publish a dramatic 
poem, entitled, The City of the Plague. 

Dr. Ortntuus Grecory is printing 
Elements of Plane and Sphencal Trigo 
nometry, intended for the use of mathe- 
matical seminaries and young students at 
the university. 

The third volume of the Rev. Mr. 
Dispry’s improved edition of Ames’s 
Typography will Le ready for delivery in 
a tew days. 

Mr. Betsuam is preparing a Letter to 
the Unitarians of South Wales, contain- 
ing a Reply to the Bishop of St. David's. 

The Rev. W. JonnstTon®& is printing 
Results and Experience in the Art of 
Tuition, forming the basis of the system 
adopted by him, at his seminary, Black- 
heath Hill. 

The Rev. Samuert Partriver, vicar 
of Boston, is engaged in forming a col- 
lection of Ancient Lincolushire Words 
chiefly used among the lower classes, 
and not contained in Johnson’s Dic- 
tionary. Ie is promised the assistance 
of several literary characters in various 
parts of the county towards the execu- 
tion of this plan, which was suggested be 
a vocabulary of ancient words at present 
used in the mountaineus district of the 
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West Riding of Yorkshire, given in the 
W7th volume of the Archwolovia. 

Mr. Josnen Sass, of Darlington, has 
1 his possession an original, ancient, and 
complete Mianuserpet of the Pentateuch, 
of which the following history 1s given. 
During the late wars on the Continent a 
Jewish family ofopulence, to w hich there 
Is reason to ‘be! cve itto have belonged 
nhove BUO years, ly eng reduced to utter 
ruin and compelled to emigrate, came to 
Holiand: where as their last resource 
they were obliged to pledge this vene- 
rated manuseript of their law. As it 
was not redeemed by the ap pointed t: time 
wm owas sol | by the person with whom it 
Wits dep Osite d, and rec ently brought to 
Pieland. It is believed to be from 14 
to 1590 vears old 5 1t is of leather, form- 
ing two volumes “ahea two teet wide 
amt GQ on length. Each sheet is divided 
Weo maces, o4 mehes in width, the letters 
heme very ¥ ies and excellently written. 
It is thonsbt to be an unique, as well as 
the most ancient copy of the five books 
of Moses ivexistence. 

Mi. JW. Epy is engraving in aqua- 
tinta, a vhs - of Designs tor Shop 
Fronts, Kutrances to Cottages, Villas, 
&c. from the Designs of Mr. W. Davt- 
son, nrehiteet, at Whose bowse in Lamb's 
Condnit-street, specimens may be in- 
spected, 

Mr. Curriy will speedily publish a 
‘Vreause on the Criminal Law of Eng- 
land, with a copious Collection of Prece- 
dems, 1n 8 vols royal Bvo, 

Mr. Boosey, of Broad-street, 1s pre- 
paride an extensive Catalogue of Ger- 
rai par! heations recently mnported by 
hoo, ielading many works of ich cu- 
riesitw and interest. Lt will be ready for 
delivery ina tew few days. 

Mr. Jb. West bas nearly ready for 
publeation The Story of Rimini, a poem, 

AA Narrative of ra Journey to London 
m 161 f,ora Paraltel of the Bnelish aud 
irench, preceded by some Observations 
on the London Hospitals, by Purtinerr 
Josrru Roux. Professor of surge r\ and 
Auatomy at Pans, will appear ina few 
a: tvs hit one OVO, volun ° 

‘The Rev. Dr. Hawker has nearly 
CONIp Et rh his valuable Commentary Mil 
the Old and New Testaments with the 
Text atlerge. Part $87 is just pannen 
ed. and the work wall not noke om he 
than 40 Parts. Anedition of a smatler 
e7e, without the Text, is also publ.shed 
nt a verv moderate price. 

lothe last namber ot Ir. Tnowson’s 
lnnals of Philosophy, a correspondent 


calls the attention of the public to the 
present neglected state of the Mathema. 
tical Sciences in Great Britain. Ip 
proof ot the little attention paid to sueh 
pursuits, he relates that 400 copies of 
‘Taylor’s Logarithmic ‘Tables constracted 
under the direction of the Board of Lon. 
gitude, and a great number of the Sexa. 
gestmal ” lables of the same anthor are 
now deposited for stowage in an old 
windnull on the borders of one of the 
lakes inWestinoreland, whither they were 
lately removed by the author’s nephew, 
as there was not a sutlicient demand for 
them to pay for warehouse- -room, aud in 
surance while in London, 

Dr. Merriman, Physician-Accoucheur 
to the Middlesex Hospital, and Consult, 
ing Physician-Accouchenr to the West 
miuster General Dispensary,’ is deliver. 
ing a Course of Lectures on Midwifery 
at the former Tast:tution. 

Mr. Coarke will commence his next 
Course of Lectures on Midwifery aud 
the Diseases of Women aad Children, at 
the Lecture-room, Saville-row, on Mon- 
day, March 18th. The Lectures are 
read every morning from a a quarter past 
ten to a quarter past cleven, for the con- 
vemence of students attending the hos. 
pitals. 

Sir Tumrury Davy has prosecuted 
his useful labours for the benefit of mi 
ners, as detailed in our last, and farther 
experiments have enabled him to in- 
prove upon the imvention there descril» 
ed. ‘Their results were submitted by 
their disunyuished Author to the Royal 
Society in two papers read on the 1th 
and 2oth of January. 

“€ Since the paper and the Appendix have 
been printed,” says he, ** the consideration of 
the principle has led me toadiscovery which 
appears the most important in the whole 
progress of these researches. 

‘“* When f found that explesive mixtures 
admitted through narrow metallic canals 
brought in contact with flame, burnt only 
at the surface where. they issued, 1 had hopes 
of keeping up a constant flame from exp!o- 
sive mixtures issuimg from tubes or canals; 
but on trying this, even in atmospherical au, 
it failed, 

“ Conceiving that the failure was owing 
to the great cooling powers of the metallic 
sides of the canal, it occurred to me to tiy 
the metallic wzre-fame sieves, and with 
these I had perfect success. 

“¢ Tinclosed a very small lamp in a cylin 
der made of wire guuze having 6400 aper 
tures in the square inch. I closed all aper 
tures except those of the gauze, and inte 
duced the lamp burning brightly within & 
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cylinder into a large jar containing several 
quarts of the most explosive mixture of gas 
from the distillation of coal and air; the 
dame of the wick immediately disappeared, 
or rather was lost, for the whole of the inte- 
rior of the cylinder became filled with a fee- 
ble but steady flame, of a green colour, 
which burnt for some minutes, till it had 
entirely desuoyed the explosive power of the 
atmos sphere. 

«This result, so satisfactory, immediately 
led to a number of experiments which gave 
results, if possible, still more satisfactory. 

«© | introduced the lamp inclosed in the 
cylinder, at different times, into large quan- 
tities of various expiosive mixtures, some 
containing only one volume of coal-gas to 
four of air, and others containing one of 
coal-gas to thirteen of air, In all cases the 
fame was confined to the cylinder, and in 
all of them it continued till the mixture 
ceised to be explosive, 

‘(In mixtures of thirteen, twelve, and 
eleven, parts of air to one of coal-gas, the 
fame of the taper did not disappear; it be- 
came paler, however, and blended with the 
flame of the explosive mixture filling the 
cylinder, As the quantity of the inflamma- 
ble air diminished, the fame became limited 
to the wick, and was gradually extinguished. 
When there was as much as one of coal-gas 
to seven or eight of air, the flame of the 
taper was lost at first in the flame of the ex- 
plosive mixture, which was very bright; 
but it appeared as the mixture became less 
explosive. 

‘“ When the coal-gas was one to four or 
five, the lame of the wick never appeared in 
any part of the experiment ; and the light of 
the lame from the mixture was weaker than 
in the other experaments. 

** In taking the wire cylinder and its lamp 
out of the explosive mixture, the flame of 
the lamp continued to burn im the atmo- 
sphere. 

“In all the experiments the flame of the 
<vlosive mixture in the cylinder had more 
‘less of a greenish cast, whieh is probably 
© be attributed to the effects of the brass 
Wire, 


“in one instance, in which a very large 


ick was burnt in a very small cyliader, the 
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Wire gauze became red hot opposite to the 
wick at the first moment of the introduction 
of the 


e cylinder into an atmosphere consisting 
of about one of coal-gas and eleven of air ; 
dur it soon lost this temperature: and in 
omer experiments made with smaller wicks 
ina dark room, 1 have seldom seen the 
‘ire dullred: but as no explosion ever took 
piace in an atmosphere made explosive by 
eel gas, the ciuicumstance, will hold good 
hmuch more certainty of the fire- -dawp. 

“Town I expected an explosion in the 
instance when Isaw the wire gauze red hot ; 
vel Lic mass of heated matter was probably 


too small to heat considerably the portion of 
gas in contact with it, and the cool air must 
have entered principally at this part of the 
Wire-gauze cylinder, and must speedily have 
reduced the temperature; and I have since 
found that a red hot wire of tess than the 
one-thirteth of an inch does not explode 
mixtures of coal-gas and air. 

** When L took the wire gauze lamp outof 
the most explosive mixture before it had 
consumed much of the inflammable gas, 
the mixture usually was explosive by the 
flame of the taper; but the explosive power 
of a mixture of twelve or thirteen parts of 
dir to one of gas was very soon destroyed by 
the combustion in the cylinder lamp; and 
even when it was withdrawn almost imme- 
diately, the taper burnt in the mixture 
merely with an enlarged flame. 

** It is needless to dwell upon the practical 
applications of these facts ; many of them 
will be immediately perceived. Wire gauze 
may be substituted for horn or glass in the 
safe-lanterns or safe-lamps to be used in the 
collieries, and no air-teeders below the 
flame will be necessary. ‘The wire gauze 
admits a free circulation of air, and it emits 
considerably more light than common horn. 
I have had small evlindrical caps of wire 
gauze made to fit small lamps by a screw, 
which are almost as portable as a common 
candle without a candle-stick 3; and which 
are trimmed and supplied with oil through 
safe apertures without the necessity of takir 
off the cap. A similar cap may be us 
with the common candles of the colliers 
troduced by an aperture made tight» 
moist pipe-clay. f 

‘* Brass wire gauze of the proper cer 
fineness is manufactured for the use of 
and for sieves. I found gauze whicls con’ 
tained 3600 apertures in a square inch sufii- 
ciently fine to prevent explosion used as a 
cylinder; but itdid not bear the proof of a 
concentered explosion fruma Close glass ves- 
sel. Gauze of 5000 apertures to the square 
inch stood, however, this severe test. I have 
generally used gauze of 6400 apertures ; and 
I have seen plated wire gauze, which, Iam 
told, is sold at Edinburgh, so fine that the 
square inch contains 13,200 apertures. 

«J have tried cylinders of the size neces- 
sary for the Colliers, in explosive atmospheres 
containcd in large glass vessels; the light 
given by a cylinder of seven inches high 
and two inches in diameter in the fire-damp 
mixed with twelve of air, is nearly as bright 
as that of the lamp in common air, and even 
the least brilliant flame would enable the 
miner to find his way, and, I think, would 
be sufficient for him to work by when he 
was very near it. he light is much in- 
creased by hanging within, from the top of 
the cylinder, a small cage of platina, or iron 
wire; this becomes ignited by the flame, 
and gives a steady red light in the midst of it ; 
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and I have never had an explosion in em- 
ploving it. 

** "The cheapness of the wire gauze safe 
‘amps or guards for candles, will be an addi- 
nonal reason for bringing them into common 
isc; for the dearest of them can hardly cost 
more than one shilling. 

** They have the advantage of guarding 
the light from loose materials falling from 
the roof of the mine; there is no danger of 
their being broken; and to prevent them 
trom being bent they may be covered with a 
frame without, Constructed of afew pieces of 
thick wire. ‘The gauze should be made into 
the form of cylinders by double jomings sewn 
together through the double part by a wire of 
small diameter; any aperture larser than 
that of the gauze wite should be most cure- 
tully guarded against, and the cylinders 
should be tried in a vessel filled with an ex- 
plosive mixture before they are used in the 
mine. <A coating of oxide is soon formed 
wpon the brass ; but in my limited experi- 
ence this has appeared to defend the interior 
fran the action of air, and to render the 
wire durable: if, bowever, it should be 
found that this dees not hold good in the 
mines, thicker or plated wire may be adopted, 
or double cylinders, or, atall events, as the 
top of the cylinder ts principally exposed to 
heat, this may be double. 

‘* With the wire safe lamp or guarded 
Candle the miner may explore all parts of 
he mine where explosive mixtures exist, 
~id the state of the flame will shew him the 
de, ree of contamination of the air. As the 
firedamp mixes with the air the flame will 
enlaize. When the fire-damp has reached 
its exrlosive point his cylinder will! be filled 
with flame; but the flame of his wick will 
appear within the flame of the fire-damp. 
As the inflammable gas increases in quan- 
tuiy the flame of the lamp will disappear, 
and the flame in his cylinder will become 
paler; and this ought to be a signal to him 
to leave that part of the workings. For 
when the flame of the fire-damp ts extin- 
guished, though the air may be sufficiently 
respirable for him to make good his way, 
yet it cannot be breathed safely for any 
tHme. 

** | found that sparks from steel and flint 
fell red, and without scintillation, in a miax- 
ture of coal-gas in which a cylinder lamp 
had burnt our; and they appeared equally 
dull and red ina mixture of three parts of 
air and one part of coal-gas; so that the 
lyxht of a steel mill would not be sufficient 
to work by in an atmosphere in which the 
cylinder lamp was extinguished, and it could 
only be employed to guide the miner out of 
an atmosphere which it would be fatal to 
breathe for a continuance, 

** To conclude: there appears every rea- 
son to expect that the sate light, in this state 
of improvement, with proper attention, will 


enable the miner to work with perfec 
security in parts of the mines most liable ¢, 
fire-damp, and that it will not only preserye 
him from, but enable him to combat an¢ 
subdue, his most dangerous enemy. Cop. 
fined in the wire-gauze safe-lamp, the flame 
of the fire-damp will be divested of all it; 
terrors, and made to expend energies for. 
merly so destructive, in producing an usefy! 
hight, 
NOTE. 

*¢ A considerable degree of heat is alway; 
produced by the combustion of the explesive 
fite-damp in the wire-gauze cylinders ; there. 
fore a candle soon melts away in the lanter, 
when the fire-damp is burning in it; and jf 
candles are used with the wire-gauze safe. 
suard, the flame of the fire-damp should be 
extinguished by putting a woollen or linen 
extinguisher over the cylinder, té prevent 
the candie from dropping out, or the candle 
should be secured in the bottom of the 
lantern, by a safety screw: where the fire. 
damp is known to exist, it will, however, 
always be better to work with small lamps, 
which may be fed with tallow; and where 
the object is to destroy the fire-damp speedily, 
a large cylinder lamp with double wue- 
gauze may be used. 

‘© The joinings in the lamps should be 
made rather with hard than soft solder, and 
there should always be a handle at the bot 
tom, or a ring at the top, to prevent the 
hand from being burnt. 

“* The flame of the fire-damp in the cylin- 
ders may be easily extinguished by a cover 
made of coarse paper, or by a woollen cap, 
If any part of the wire is found to become 
strongly red hot, water may be thrown upon 
it, or the communication may be inter 
rupted by plates of metal. 

‘* Many devices may te contrived for giv- 
ing light by the fire-damp ; lamps may be 
made partly of glass and partly of wne- 
gauze : and by making a chimney partly of 
metal, the fire-damp may be burnt only # 
certain surfaces, 

‘© When the cylinder lamp is first intre- 
duced into an explosive atmosphere, a mv- 
sical sound is produced, like that produceé 
by hydrogen burning in narrow tubes. 

‘< | have since found that the size of the 
apertures may be carried to 900 in a squatt 
inch, and that the wire may be 1-7 0th of an 
inch in thickness, and these probably are not 
the limits. The larger the apertures of the 
wire-gauze the greater the heat productt, 
and the more brilliant the flame, so thi 
with very coarse wire gauze it will be prope! 
to interrupt too free a circulation of air by 
using a tin plate cylinder which will act 
an extinguisher, either for a part or & 
whole of the flame; and for security, " 
may oe proper to adopt double wire eylit: 
ders ; perhaps iron wire will be better ths" 
brass. It will be easy by various means” 
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keep the tin plate cylinder below the red 
heat, though probably the temperature will 
never approach this. 

The friends of humanity will rejoice to 
fearn that Sir Humphry’s invention has 
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been introduced in the Walls-end and 
Hepburn coal-mines with complete suc- 
cess; and there is every reason to be- 
lieve that it will be generally adopted 
without delay. 








NEW PUBLICATIONS IN JANUARY AND FEBRUARY, 
WITH CRITICAL REMARKS. 


ARCH OLOGY. 

Tre Arabian Antiquitics of Spain, con- 
siting of One Hundred Engravings trom 
Drawings made on the Spot ; accompanied 
by Descriptions. By James Cavanah Mur- 
phy, Architect. Folio, 42]. The same in 
30 parts, to be published monthly, 2l. 2s. 
each, 

BIOGRAPHY. 

Literary Anecdotes of the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury ; comprising Biographical Memoirs of 
William Bowyer, Printer, F.S.A, and a con- 
siderable number of eminent Writers and 
ingenious Artists, By John Nichols, F.S.A. 
Vol. IX. 11. 8s. 

A General Index to the Eighth and Ninth 
Volumes of the Literary Anecdotes, By John 
Nichols, F.S.A. 8vo. 14s. 

CLASSICS. 

Euripid’s Alcestis. Ad Fidem Manu- 
scriptorum ac Veterum Ed:tionum emenidavit 
et Annotationibus instruxit Jacobus Henri- 
cus Monk, A.M. Accedit Georgii Bucha- 
nani Versio Metrica. svo. 6s. 6d. 

DIVINITY. 

A Sermon preached Sept. 21, 1815, at a 
Visitation held by the Archbishop of Ar- 
magh. By the Hon. and Rev. Chas. Knox, 
Archdeacon of Armagh. 2s. 6d. 

Sermons by the Rev. W. Thistiethwaite, 
M. A. Minister of St. George’s, Bolton. 
8VO0. Ss. 

The Fatal Effects of Religious Intolerance ; 
a Sermon preached at Gateacre Chapel, 
Dec, 17, 1815, in recommendation of a 
Subscription for the Relief of the Persecuted 
Protestants of France. By the Rev. W. 
Shepherd. 

The Veracity of the Evangelists demon- 
strated by a Comparative View of their Nar- 
ratives. By the Rev. Rob. Nares, A.M. 
F.R.S. Archdeacon of Stafford. 8s. 

A Commentary on the Old and New Tes- 
famen's, with the Text at large. By Robert 
Hawker, D.D. Vicar of Charles, Plymouth. 
Part XXXVIL. gvo. 3s. (To be completed in 
40 parts.) 

Short Introductory Observations on the 
Coliects read in the United Church of Eng- 
land and Ireland. By the Rev. J. W. Peers, 
L.L.D. Rector of Morden, Surrey, and of 
Ickleford cum Pirton, derts. 3s. 

Eizht Sermons in Defence of the Divinity 
ot Our Lord Jesus Christ, with a Preface, &c. 
By Daniel Waterland, D.D.  8vo. 6s. 6d. 

A Scripture Help, designed to assist in 
feadiug the Bible profitably. By the Rev, 
Edward Bickersteth. 4s. 6d. 

‘tw Montuty Mac.—No, 26. 


DRAMA. 

Fazio, a Tragedy. By H. H. Milman, 
B.A. Fellow of Brasen Nose College. svo. 

The author of this play is well read in our old 
dramatic writers, whose manner he has adopted 
with considerable success; but he is very much 
mistaken if he thinks that his piece is at all caleu- 
Jated to excite interest on the stage. he story is 
grossly improbable, and the act of revenge corns 
mitted by the jealous wife, though pathetically 
worked up, in its effects is equally extravagant 
and revolting. Mr. Milman appears tobe a young 
man of tertile imagination and of elegant taste, 
from whom at a distant day much better things 
may be expected. 

A Select British Theatre; being a Collec- 
tion of the most popular Stock Pieces per- 
formed at the Theatres Royal, including all 
the Acting Plays of Shakspeare, altered and 


adapted to the Stage. By J. Kemble. 8 vols. 


12mo, 21. 15s. 

Shakspeare’s Midsummer Night’s Dream, 
with Alterations, as now performing at Co- 
vent Garden Theatre. 2s. 6d. 

The Portfolio, or the Anglade Family: a 
Drama, as now performing at Covent Gar- 
den Theatre. By Jas. Kenney, esq. 1s. 6d. 


GEOGRAPHY. 

Tracts relative to the Island of St. Helena, 
written during a Residence of Five Years. 
By Major-general Alexander Beatson, late 
governor, 4to. 21. 19s, 6d. 

HISTQRY. 

Narrative of the Demolition of the Monas- 
tery of Port Royal des Champs, including 
Biographical Memoirs of its later Inhabitants. 
By Mary Anne Schimmelpenninck, cr. 8vo. 
7s. 6d. 

The Edinburgh Annual Register for 1813. 
8vo. il. 1s. 

LAW. 

Moorev. Apam. Proceedings in a Cause 
tried in the Court of King’s Bench, Dec. 21, 
1815, for Special Damages, in consequence 
of an Assault committed at Alicant in Spain. 
Taken in Short-hand by Mr. Gurney. With 
a preliminary Statement and Notes by the 
Plaintiff. To which is added an Appendix, 
containing the Brief and instructions to his 
leading Counsel Mr. Sergeant Best. 8vo, 7s. 

Mr. Moore seems to have been induced to sub- 
mit this long report of his case to the public under 
the impression that no statement of it had appeared 
in the newspapers. ‘This we can assure him to be 
«a misapprehension, having ourselves seen such a 
statement, though necessarily a briet one. We 
believe that few persons not concerned in the 
transactions here brought under review will have 
the patience to accompany the author through the 
whole of thisWolume, in which, however, he has, 
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owe opinion, established a case of very ugg avated 
muyury and hardship. 
MeDIcINE, &c. 

An Essay on the Bots ot Horses, and other 
Animals. By Eracy Clark, F.L.S. Veterinary 
Surgeon. Sold by the Author, at No. 17, 
Giltspur-street. 

Phis inzemtous quarto contains seventy-two pages 
excellent copper plates. 


of leiter press, and two 


Tt is trom the penot an expe rienced medicel man, 


who combiues witht bis protession a rare extent of 
lraruing and of natural kuowledee. The thes ot 
the genus of Ocsfrus are vexatious to horses, oxen, 
sucep, aud deer. ‘Their larva, o1 cater) illars, are 
parasitical, within the living bodies of those ani- 
In some instances they loafest the stomach, 


, 
nuder the 


Tilats 


in others the cavities otf the uostrits, o1 


skin of various parts. Mr. Clarke gives a rational 
derivation of the word © Bot” from the French 
Bout, and traces its usage in tiavy exam, les where 
the eud or bottonr of things is to be denoted. This 
work ensbraces @ cor is hustoery of those msects 
Loroueh ail tiewr stages, and aa the severel kinds 
of qucdrupeds where they commit depredations. 


dtaplay Oy elevant and classical 1¢ 


seareh illustiates the subject, and every line of the 
writer breathes modesty and humanity. In de- 
cccijmogthbe natural habits of the Oestrus it does 


in any @t their stages. so 
Hox Indeed, Mr. 
Clarke supposes the Oestrusas ordained by Nacvure 


to all the creatures winch 


Hot appets that they are, 


ty as ttas volgaly supposed, 
to perform good othces 
they 
st:ctcn of benevolence, because it does not always 
occur tl according to the limited 
rufes of human reason) attend the courses of na- 
ture. The animal hing: 
dom cannot be so esteemed, 
tem of destruction is conpled with the consequent 
we see 


hve upon. This ts, however, an apparent 


mat ood eflects 


ravages of the 
But when that sys- 


predatory 


mncreased scope of creation, he wecessity 
individuals, in order to 

the countless numbers of 
living beings. Tf we dere to ask the and 


receive no reply. 


for a rapid succession oi 
maintain aud to multiply 
wiiy 
wherctore of this 
Lot Providence wants no apology, 


system, we 
‘The majestic ti 
nor needs the feeble explanations of our intcilect. 
lt is wise. [tas good. 

Medical Transactions of the Royal College 
of Physicians of London. Vol. V. 12s. 

Treatise on Rheumatism and Rheumatic 
vith Domeste Methods of Cure. 


y Wm. Hickman. ds. 6d. 
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MISCELLANECUS, 

Thoughts on the Abolition of the Slave 
Trade, and Civilization of Aftica ; with Re- 
roarks on the African Insttution, and an 
Examuntion of the Report of thers Commit- 
tee, reconimending a general Registry of 
Slaves in the Brittssh West Tudia Islands. 


SVO. 4%. ocd. 


fits as a Most important: publication, which 
Ought to be serious! ‘ nined by every verson 


who has the interests 


at heurt. Ad 


aud honour of the British 


stinetive spirit of fanaticisn 


empire 

has long been increasing in this country, and suc. 
ceede din multipiving the racaus of miscliet auder 
ween pretences of public good. Among other 
lau@able acts which have been rendered insti: 
mental in some degree to tl promotion of the 
Jesunitical ebpects ot the party actuated by tiris 


spirit, the abolition of the shave trade Was one 


thar present d ano 
and patronage, aud of which conseyueutly every 


porluniy Of procuring power 
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advantage was taken, The establishment of the 
African Institution aad the formation of a@ settle 
mentat Sierra Leone not only unposed upon the 
credulity and philanthropy of the nation at large, 
but soon deceived the watchiul @uardians of the 
State, and led them to countenance procecdiugs 
injurious to good faith and detrimental to the 
revenue, At length, the selfish and hypocritical 
character of this association became suspected, 
through the cupidity and tyranny ot some of its 
measures. But though it was confessed that the 
conduct of the institution at home and the progress 
of the setUement abroad had not fully auswered 
the promises originally made aod the exvectations 
generally entertained, still the goodenatured Public 
telt inclined to throw a veil over errors and to 
hope for better things. ‘Time has preved that this 
generosity was linpradent, and that the hope was 
buta sickly dream of the imagination. Fanatics, 
combine craft with enthusiasm, are never 
shamed by Exposure nor retormed by correction, 
The body in question, instead of making an inge. 
huoes contession, and of submitting with becoming 
humility to the yadgment of intelligent persons, 
make a bold push to hold the sway which has 
been sounpustly obtamed aud unworthily managed, 
A inl is now to be aatroeduced into parhament for 
the registry or all the slaves in our West Inia 
columes, which if cared wall at once sweep away 


wito 


wil the private rights of the settlers in those 


isiands, and conmpletely destroy the privileges 


which the colonists have enjoyed of regulating 
their own iuternal concerns, and of legislating tor 
themselves in mutters of a purely municipal na 
ture. The work which now les belore us not only 
luvs open in detail the abominable iniquity of this 
measure, as aflecting the persons who wall be im 
mediately oppressed by if, but shews tmecontro 
vertibly that it must end either in the entire ruia 
of the colomes or a separation of them froin the 
parent state. It is evident that this pamplilet is 
drawn up by ene who has a very minute acquaint 
ance with our 
with the history of the Atrican Institution, the 
true Which 1s there exhibited trom 
cue othces of government or the reports of the com 
We shall cldse our secowut of this vale. 


West Indian posses-ions, nor sess 


Character Gf 


Wiltlee. 
uble and most seasonable performance, by extract 
ing the warming with wihtel it terminates, 

“Phe Afnean Institutvon, like other public bodes, 
must be yadged of. pot trom tie character oi te 
but trom the acts done & 
ear collective capaci y. Considcring them in ths 


individual members, 


t! 
point of view, enouci has been said to shew that 
tuey have made no scruple of suppressing truth, 10 
order to promote their views, or support thet 
populanty : that by assumiug the excreise of olb 
malfunctions, acd sending out instructions lo Le 
officers of his Maiesty’s nary, end the courts 0° 
vrer-admiralty, they have provoked the resentinent 
Gt foreign powers, apd brought expense end dis! 
hour upen the nation; that they have empoyes 
them parliamentary iufluence and exertions i Ce 
rying Measures calculated ta promote the pecu 
Liary emolumenttof individual members of the 
own body; that while Loey proress philanti: 

they practice hatred, maice mano’ « 
uncharitableness, in) Misrepresenting the mols 
ond eatummating tee character of the who’e Wes! 
Tudia population; that by their intemperate pudl 
‘“aaens they influence the minds of the siave 
ecamsét the white imhatitanis; that they now U 


‘ 


and all 


. 


~ 


whict cannet but tee 
cvilS both to the mult 


ihe 


risainent to mea-ures 
date in the a rious 
couutry aud the colonies, and that in thei 
anity, they forget both jusiace and pour; 


~ 


rat a* 


for lw 
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« Tet, then, those who associated . emselves 
the African Lostitution from the best and 
est motives, and whose rank and character give 
4, s nection te their proceedings, but who at preseyt 
are only Sleeping partners in the concern, open 
enerp eyes tO the manner in which those specious 
een who direct its councils have pursued their 
wn private objects of luterest or popularity, and 
eerverted the influence of the society to purposes 
a foreizn to those laudable objcets for which it 
was originally established. Let) parliament and 
republic too be guided by reason, not led away 
. fapaticism. So shal! Gréat Britain continue to 
fours: in the possession of those sources of 
and power fea wich Buonaparte sighed 


with 


wealli 

amidst all hts corquests,—siups, colonies, and 

commerce; aad the inhabitants of tue West Indies 

ve freed from the danger with which they are 

now menaced, by the projects of moderu pliloso- 
ers and visionary enthusiasts.” 

Postscript to a Letter to the Editor of the 
Edinburgh Review. By the Earl of Elgin. 
vo. Is. 6d. 

“ More last words” of the noble diplomatist, 
fom which we learn that either the memory of his 
lordship or his imveative faculty improves very 
mack every day. tn dis former recollections he 
was confident that the packages belonging to 
‘ir. Pwedded were sent to England in the Lord 
Junean; but as it appears that nothing of tie kind 
found theiy wey into that slup, the noble earl las 
happily bit wpou another conjecture, and says in 
the present pamphlet: Upon tusking my memory 
to the uttermost, Ehave now a striking conviction 
and belief that the packages for Mr. Tweddeli were 
rutonbourd the New Adventure, an armed traus- 
port, which was sent home in 1800, by General 
hoeoler; in which also I sipped some very valu- 
oble ctrects of ny own. The transport, [ under- 
stand, was wrecked, and my effects, aud, I believe, 
every thiug else ou board was lust.” This is lucky 

Leh, in ome respect, but how dees it account for 
the senaral on of the etfects, and the actual arrival 

P some of the effects in England? His lordship 

mes same very severc reflections on the late 

Voressor Carivie, whois called * a prejudiced wit. 
ss,” and he more thau insinuates that Mr Spep- 
cer Suuth is the proper person to give an account 
Pthe lost property. As the éutincationed gentle. 
wu is capable of giving a very full explanation on 
vie subject we shall suspend all observation till his 
-Vidence appears. - - 
A Review of the preseat ruined Condition 
i the Landed and Agricultural Interests, with 
Observations on the Extent of their Losses 
and Distresses—the Origin and Histery of 
ese Distresses—the Funding System—the 
Suking Fund—the Burthen of the Poor— 
‘he System of Tythes in Kind—Stock Job- 
bing—Usury through the Medium of Re- 
ceemable Annuities—Employment of dis- 
Charged Soldiers and Sailors—the Public 
Debt, and the Expedieney of supporting the 
Public Faith to its Creditors—the Reduction 
of the Legal Rate of Interest of Money—the 
Reduction of Rents. _By Richard Preston, 
Esq. M.P. svo. as. 6d, 

We wight on every principle of justice dispatch 
“ws eoadse aud heavy pamphlet by demurring to 
the Utt-page, where the lauded and agricultural 
ilests uve roundly said to be in a ruined condi- 
fon, which is not trie. That these interests, in 

“40a With those of the manufacturing aud con: 
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mercial branches, are pressed with difficulties, and 
labouring under a temporary embarrassment, must 
be serdily admitted ; but all this is the necessary 
couseqaeace or the long and eveuttul struggle in 
Which the country bas been engaged. Time and 
prudence will ameliorate those evils without the 
iinmediate application of quack medicines; and if 
the people of this nation will only have patience 
and fortitude enough to submit to self-command, 
instend of listening to grumblers and empirics, they 
will tind their condition improving every day 
thouch not with the rapidity which inflawes the 
Mmacination of the speculator, and tills the colicrs 
of agents and contractors, 

The Speech of Charles Phillips, Esq. Bar- 
rister, as delivered by him in the Coure of 
Common Pleas, Dublin, in the case of Guth- 
rie versus Sterne, tor Adultery, with the ori- 
ginal Introduction considerably enlarged, 
and with Remarks upon a recent Critique in 
the Edinburgh Review. By the Rev. Menry 
G, White, A. MM. 8vo, 1s. €d. 

This speech having attracted con-iderable notice 
when published, occasioned a very laboured are 
ticle in the Edinburgh Review upon the generad 
eharacterstics ov brish oratory, which the critre 
cfusured in tercins of great severity, but with consi- 
derable ability. The metaphorteal style ot Mr, 
Pilitps’s orrtion certainly mentod auitnadversion; 
but at the same tune it must be adinitted that the 
reviewer had a croeater duty to perform than that 
of detecting vor 4! iaaceuracies, and of exposing 
flaws in composition, Jn the intraduetion to this 
edition, therefore, the author of tis critique is 
himself very properly chastised for neglecting 40 
dwell ina torcible nmanuer upon the subject of the 
speech, and for confining his attention to what is 
of litUe comparative importance, the lauguage of 
the speaker. © When such indifference is mani. 
fested by persons of intelligence,” says Mr. White, 
“js it to be wondered at that the same fiieid in- 
sensibility should be evinced by the general mind ? 
and that the common notice of the deplorable fact 
should be contined to some transient expression of 
regret, w slight reflection upon the parties, and 
an every day conclusion that ** such things are?” 


Thoughts on the Causes and Consequences 
of the present depressed State of Agricultural 
Produce, addressed to the Consideration of 
those who have Property in the Funds. svo. 
pp. 16. 

All that we can gather trom the thoughts of this 
writer is, that the agricu!turists are in a very de- 
pressed condition compared to that in whieh they 
were a few years ago, when provisions of every 
kind were so bigh as to occasion bitter complaints 
iu the other cl sses of society. But with all due 
submission to the ingenious author of this tract, 
who shews abundant learning by the protusion of 
his metaphors, and the elegance of his quetations, 
the primary cause of the grievances here displayed 
and lamented, is tobe traced to ithe owners anc 
occupiers of the lends, the one in serewing their 
rents as high «as possible, and the other in becom. 
ing so far the dupes of avarice as to think that the 
artificial state of things which gave them a mo- 
nientary advantage over their fellow-subjects was 
to last forever. Both have been disappointed, and 
though we have no right to mock at the mistor- 
tunes and imprucdence of others, we shall contend 
that the rest of the community ought not to be bur- 
thened to relivve them fom the consequenees of 
their errors, 
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A Second Answer to the calumnious At- 
tacks of the Edinburgh Review. By Sir N. 
W. Wraxall, bart. 1s. 

The Danger of Premature Interment 
proved from many remarkable instances. 
By Jos.Taylor. 4s. 6d, 

A Treatise on Canals and Reservoirs; 
Observations on the best Mode of carding, 
roving, drawing, and spinning all kinds of 
Cotton Twist; Instructions for the designing 
and building of Corn Mills, &c. By John 
Sutcliffe, Civil Engineer. svo. 19s. 

Remains of William Reed, late of Thorn- 
bury, including Rambles in Ireland, with 
ether Compositions in Prose, his Correspon- 
dence and Poetical Productions. To which is 
prefixed, a Memoir of his Life, by the Rev. 
John Evans, author of the Ponderer. svo. 
los. 6d.; large paper, 15s. 

A Treatise on Short Hand, by J. Mitchell, 
A. M. second edition, 

A Treatise on Practical Mensuration. By 
A. Nesbit. 12mo. 6s. ° 

Account of the First Edinburgh Musical 
Festival, between Oct. 30, and Nov. 5, 1815, 
By Geo. Farquhar Graham, esq. 7s. . 

The Edinburgh Encyclopedia. Conduct- 
ed by David Brewster, LL.D. F.R.S. Lond. 
and Edin. and F.S.A, Edin. Vol. X. Part 
J. 4to. 1). 1s. 

A Pamphiet on the Claims of the British 
Navy subsequent to the termination of the 
War with France. By an old Post Captain. 
Qs. 6d. 

The Edinburgh Almanack for 1816. 5s. 

A Letter to H. R. H. the Duke of Kent, 
in reference to the attention he has lately 
pail to some of the Religious Classes of the 
Community. 6d. 

Observations on Banks for Savings, 
the Right Hon. Geo. Rose. Qs. 

The Spirit of Irish Witfor 1816. 6s. 

A respectful Address to the Archbishops, 
Bishops, Clergy and other Members of the 
Society for promoting Christian Knowledge, 
on certain Inconsistencies and Contradictions 
which have appeared of late in some of the 
books and tracts of that Society. 1s. 

An Examination of Mr, Dealtry’s Review 
of Norris on the British and Foreign Bible 
Society ; with Remarks on the Nature and 
Tendeney of that Institution. By a Clergy- 
mian of the Diocese of London. 3s. 6d. 


By 


NATURAL HISTORY. 
Transactions of the Linnean Society of 
Lendon. Vol. XI]. Part 2. 4to. 11. 11s. 6d. 
Elements of Coucholegy according to the 
Linnzwan System, illustrated by 28 plates 
drawn from Nature. By the Rev. E. J. Bui- 
row, A. M. F.L.S. cr. 8vo0. 19s. 


NOVELS, TALES. 
The Prince, or the Royal Libertines. 3 
vols. 12mo, 
fine scene of this romance is placed in Italy, 
and the characters are for the most part repre- 
sented as being of the same country; but it is evi- 
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dent that, under all this guise, modern English 
history, aud personages well known to the pubjig, 
are delineated. Ifauy doubt could at all be started 
ou the subject, the picture of Count Marmozetti jp 
the third volume would at once decide the Matter, 
for the portrait, though a little overcharged, is top, 
Strong a resemblance to be mistaken. Though the 
satire 1s cutting, and many of the descriptions are 
wrought up in the glowing manner of the cele. 
brated ‘* Atlantis” of Mrs. Manley, yet the prin. 
cipal story is artfully told, and in a style much 
superior to the ordinary run of such produe. 
tions. 

Chronicles of an Illustrious House ; oy 
the Peer, the Lawyer, and the Hunchback. 
By Anne of Swansea. 5 vols. 11. 7s. 64, 

Gulzara, Princess of Persia; or the Virgin 
Queen. $vo. 

Mehaled and Sedli; or the History of, 
Diuse Family. By the Baron de Dalberg, 
2 vols. 10s. ; 

Love, Rashness and Revenge, or Tales of 
Three Passions. By Rippin Porter, esq. yy, 
los. 6d, 

The Orphan cf Tintern Abbey. By So. 
phia F, Ziegenbirt. 3 .v.12mo. 15s. 

Uncle Tweazy and his @uizzical Neigh. 
bours. 3 v. 15s. 

The Matron of Erin, a national tale. 34, 
18s. | 

Jeanne de France, nouvelle historique; 
par Madamede Genlis, 2 vols. 


PHILOLOGY. 

The Dictionary of the English Language, 
Ry Samuel Johnson, LL.D. with corrections 
and additions. By the Rev. Henry J. Todd, 
F.S.A. Part V. 4to. 11. Js. 

A Hebrew, Latin and English Dictionary, 
By Joseph Samuel C. F. Frey. 2 vols. $vo, 
4]. 16s.3 large paper, 7]. 4s. 


POETRY. 

The Siege of Corinth, a Poem ; Parasina, 
a Poem. svo,. 5s. 6d. 

Our readers «re not to be intormed that these two 
tales are the production of a neble bard whose 
versatile genius has obtained a great and deserved 
celebrity. But though we are ready to admit tie 
poetic claims of Lord Byron to the tullest extent, 
justice compels us to call in question the moral 
tendency of them. None of his pieces that we 
have read can be said to elevate the mental dign 
ty of nan, ty exhibiting the inward beauty of vw 
tue, and the real deformity of vice. Tle de igits 
iu subjects that are revolting to humanity, and 1 
drawing characters that ought, if possible, to be 
buried in darkness. Such is the case in the pit 
sent instance, where the bravery and cal!ous obdv 
racy of a renegade constitute the subsct of the 
first story, and the incestuous loves of Parasivé, 
wife of the Marquis of Este, and Hugo, his ba 
tard son, form the theme of the second, Now 
whatever may be said of the poetry, which is fat 
from being equal to the former works of the nob 
author, the stories are of a character little adapt? 
to improve the mind, by kindling an abhorrence 0! 
treachery and lust. In the first piece, the voice o! 
a ghost is described as the “ sighing of the wit 
through some hollow stone ;" which resemblance " 
seems occurs in am unpublished poem written 3 
Mr. Coleridge, but which his lordship bad wot se 
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when his own was composed, This vindication of 
himself from the suspicion of plagiartsm is ludi- 
-rous enough, when we read in the second poem 
she following lines, without any reference to Mr. 
Burke's well-known picture of the unfortunate 
Marie Antoinette + — 

Then had her eye in sorrow wept, 

A thousand warriors forth had leapt ; 

A thousand swords had sheathless shone, 

And made her quarrel all their own. 
Here we have the exact words of Burke turned 
nto verse without the slightest acknowledgment, 
syough in the same publication the scrupulous au- 
wor feels it an act of duty to insertan apologetical 
pote to justify himself from a charge which never 
could be made, and that for no other purpose than 
to pay a compliment to his friend Coleridge for hav- 
ing discovered, what no one ever witnessed, that 
the sigh of a ghost ts like the whistling of the wind 
through a hollow stone. 

The Story of Rimini, a poem. 
Hunt, 12mo. 

Poctry like poverty brings a man into strange 
company; and of this a notable instance happens 
just now in the noble author of the Corsair, who 
has, by his popularity and condescension, brought 
himself into a state of great familiarity with the 
sonsof songz. In the by-gone days, as Our vorthern 
neighbours would say, there was much friendship 
between bards of high and low degree, of wilitch the 
jatimacy between Prior and Dorset may be ad- 
duced as a proof: but even in those times the free- 
dom of private intercourse and correspondence 
never made the commoner forget his distance in 
public. Thus far, then, it appears, that a great 
improvement, or rather change, in manners has 
t-ken place, for the relator of this story, which he 
calls a poem, ushers it into the world in a very 
pleasant piece of chit-chat, the object of which is, 
to shew on what a footing he stands with some 
of the nobility. Tis dedication opens thus: 

“My dear Byron,—You see what you have 
brought yourself to by liking my verses. It is 
taking you unawares, I allow; but you yourself 
have set example now-a-days of poet's dedicating 
to poet; and it is under that noble title, as well 
as the still nobler one of friend, tliat ] now address 
you, &c.” 

The easy impudence of this address, and the un- 
grammatical vulgarity of the language, cannot but 
tring to our recollection the polished manners of 
tom Shuffleton in the comedy; but if-right honer- 
ables will give encouragement to such persons, they 
save no right to complain of behavior which is 
natural in the society they have chosen. Of the 
book itself we shall only say, that the subject is 
taken trom an episode in Dante; but most misera- 
by expanded in the present version. Mr. Hunt 
iu a preface, which we suppose is intended to rival 
Dryden's critical pieces, treats Pope with the most 
audacious severity, and elegantly compares his 


By Leigh 


_ Yersification to the monotonous sound of a parish 


bell; after this who would expect such poetry as 
the following : 

For inthis manner is the square set out ;—~ 

ihe sides, path deep, are crowded round about, 
And faced with guards, who keep the road entire ; 
Aad opposite to these a brilliant quire 

Of knights and ladies hold the central spot— 
Seated in groups, upon a grassy plot; 

‘he seats with boughs are shaded from above— 

Of early trees, transplanted from a grove, 


Hla! 


_ And in the midst, fresh whistling through the scene, 


A lightsome fountain starts from out the green. 


2 Clear and compact, till atits height o’errun, 


1: shakes its loosening silver in the sun. 
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Undoubtedly Pope never oroduced any thing to 
equal tas; bat we can tell Lord Byron tnat, if the 
present poem has been printed in consequence of 
his sanction, he is accountable for giving a false 
character. 

Prescience 3 or the Secrets of Divination, 
By Etw. Smediey,jun. sm. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Infancy ; or the Economy of Nature in 
the Prosress of Human Life. svo 5s. 6d. 

Ocean, Stella, and other Poems. By 
John Mackenzie, D, D, minister of Port 
Patrick, fc. 8vo. 6s. 

The Poetical Satirist. 9s. 6d. 

The Poetical Works of Robert Southey, 
esq. Poet Laureate. 13 vols. fe. svo. 41.168. 
POLITICS AND POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

A Letter to Williarn Wilberforce, esq. M.P. 
on the Subject of Impressment: calling on 
him and the Philanthropists of this Country, 
to prove those feelings they expressed in the 
cause of humanity on Negro Slavery, by 
acting with the same ardour and zeal in the 
cause of British Seamen. Published for the 
Benefit of the Maritime Society. By Tho- 
mas Urquhart. 


The system of impressment for the service ot 
tie royal navy has too long been a disgrace to 
our country,and we cordially agree with the author, 
who, as a seaman, Speaks from experience on this 
subject, that had only part of the ardour and ta- 
lents, bestowed on the question ef Negro Slavery 
and other topics, been exerted in pechalf of our 
sailors, this anomaly must long since have been ba- 
nished from a country whose inhabitants justly 
pride themselves upon the high degree of civil li- 
berty which they enjoy. We trust that the present 
pamphlet will have the effect of stimulating some 
public spirited mind to the laudable attempt of 
applying a remedy to this evil. In treating of the 
Negroes, Mr. Urquhart meutions a curious fact, 
which we shall beg leave to quote:— 

“‘T shall produce another circumstance, as shew- 
ing the gross delusion practised upon the public on 
the subject of the treatment of negroes in the West 
Indies:—in the print-shops in London, a negro is 
represented with an iron mouth-piece, with a view 
to make the public suppose, that this mouth-piece 
is put on to prevent the slave from eating sugar 
or cane; yet the whole of the inference intended 
to be drawn from this subject is false. There is a 
distemper to which negroes are sub:ect, and at 
which time they are in the habit, unless forcibly 
prevented, of eating earth ; at this time their mouth 
is covered until a cure can be effected. This is 
the secret of the terrific mouth-picce, which has 
been the topic of so much invective against West 
Indians.” 

Columbanus ad Hibernos. No. VII. 6s. 

A Short Review of the Reports of the 
African Institution, and of the Controversy 
with Dr. Thorpe, with some Reasons against 
the Registry of Slaves in the British Colo- 
nies. By Gilbert Mathison, esq. 3s. 6d. 

Proposals for an Economical and Secure 
Currency, with Observations on the Profits of 
the Bank of England, as they regard the Pub- 
lic and the Proprietors of Bank Stock. By 
David Ricardo, esq. 

Letters addressed to the Proprietors of 
Bank Stock. Byanold Proprietor. 1s. 

Address to the Proprietors of Bank Stock, 
on the Management of the Governor and 
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}rectors of the Bank of England, and on the 
laws relating thereto. By Dan. Beaumont 
Javne,esq. 2s. 6d. 

Lecter toa Member of Parliament on the 
Slavery ot the Christians at Algicrs. By 
Walter Croker, esq. RLN. 1s. 

Observations on the Income Tax ; 
ting forth its injustice and impolicy, and sts 
inguis:torial nature, Xc, 1s, 

An Address to the House of Commons on 
the State of the Nation. By a Yorkshire 
Freeholder. §vo. Is. 

An Argument on the Cas@of Marshal Ney 
with reference to the 32th Article of the 
Convention ot Pars, and the Treaty of the 
90th Nov. 1615. §¥u. 25. 

An Inquiry into the Causes that have im- 
peded the Increase end Improvement of 
Arable Farms, and have princ.paliy depress- 
ed the Landed Interest. 1s. 6d. 

Notes, intended as Materials tor a Memoir 
onthe Affairs of the Protestants of the De- 
partment du Gard. Printed by order of the 
Committee appointed by a General Body of 
Protestant Dissenting Ministers in and about 
London and Westminster. 1s. 6d. 

Coup d’Cil sur la Situation de la France 
et de l'Europe en Janvier, 1816. 5s. 

An Ingauuy ito the present Agricultural 
Distiesses of this Country, with some Sug- 
gestions tor their Relief. 3s. 

Observations On the Laws relating to Pri- 
vate Lunatic Asvlums, and particularly on a 
Bill tor their Alteration which passed the 
House of Commons in the Year 1814. §vo. 


Ys. Od. 
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SCHOOL BOOKS. 

Juvenile Pieces in Prose and Verse, with 
Lesons for Spelling. By William Angus, 
A.M. 2s. 

A Grammar of the English Language. By 
John Giant, A.M. 12mo. 6s.—An Abrnidge- 
ment ot the Grammar, 1s.—A Key to the 
Exercises in the Grammar, 3s. 

Horace, collated from the best editions ; 
with the objectionable Odes and lassages 
expunged. By A. J. Valpy, A.M. 3s. 6d. 

Astronomical and Philosophical Lessons, 
for the use of Young Persons. By Dr. Olin- 
thus Gregory. Sth edition, 12mo0. 5s. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

the History and Annquitics of the County 
of Hertford; compiied trom the best printed 
Authorities and onginal Records, preserved 


m Public Repositones and Private Collec- 


tions. By Robert Clutterbuck, of Watford, 
esq. F.S.A. Folio, sl. $s.3 on large paper, 


15!. 15s. 
History of the Manor, and Manor House, 


om South Winheld, in Derbyshire. By ‘Thos. 
slore, CSG cl the Socieiy of tne Middle 


‘Temple, and b.S.A. Author ot The History 
of the County ot Rutlanc. Second edition, 
4{O. 158. 
VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 
Paris revisited in 1815, by way of Brussels; 
nz a walk over the teld of battle at 
Warcrloo. ‘ 


By John Scott. ty 


Mwluc 
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Of the former tour of this lively and ingenious 
wiiler we spoke in terins of becoming rcs; ect, and 
theietore glad are we now to renew our acquaiit 
ance with jum, especially in passing over the jp. 
teresting spot w hese the redemption or Luyope 
was accemplished. Jastead, hewever, Of giving 4 
general character of this volume, which in Lo re. 
spect stands in need of our recommendation. we 
shall be content with atew extracts relating to the 
battle of Waterloo and vur illustrious commander, 

* The Duke of Wellington, during the while ef 
this desperate fight, expressed to tue otheers about 
him great contidvence im the result, founded ov his 
hnowledge of the thorough bravery of She British 
troops. liu desoising, Nowever, Lo rectave Loe eng 
my’s battle in bis position at Waterloo, he tock 
Into account Lie assistance which be required, end 
was assured he should receive trom Prince Bluel er, 
That assistance was delayed wil fate m ihe day, 
aud of course the tiery tiial was of longer duratiog 
han was at firstespected. It mev be said with 
truth, that British soldiers aloue could have oUpe 
ported it. ‘The day thequeuthy bore a very serious 
aud even alarming aspect. our troops weie tried, 
to even beyond the steeugta of mau; a Moments 
relief for retreshmeut could uot be gravted, woex 
it was asked for the scanty survivors Of the aliuiost 
destroyed -33d—* every Ung depends on the fim 
countenance and uniclexed steadiness of the Bris 
tish—they must not move,’ was the re; ly: to which 
a tew sunple Words of heartielt Sylipathy were 
added by lis grace, and some stort compliments, 
well earned and bonucst!y meant. But whatever 
the superior numbers of the enemy might have 

enabled them to etlect the neat Gey, tuere can be 
but very little doubt that we shouid have mai 
tained ourselves on tie teid duriog the night ot 
the 18th, aud that the betile oi that day would 
have terminated with the overiiuow of every attack 
made on Our positions by the biencn, eweu af the 
Prussians had not come up. Puouspaite has let 
us kuow himself, and several cf iis of 
confirmed the fact, that, in bis last dreadful charge, 
made with the old Imperial guards, vow frst brought 
forward, fresh in bodies, heen in spirits, end io 
bhumbers far eacee dine our wasied 
influenced by a couviction, that the mater might 
be settled with the Britssh beiore the Prussiais 
could take avy materia! siere in the engagement 
-~and the British did settle it 
came up. In the eticril account whieh he gov 
ot his defeat, he docs vo , in any degree, attribu! 
it to the Prussiats : 

were charged by squadreus ot English, and thet 
their flight spread coniuston aud terror among We 
other French regiments. The fact, 1 

that the last attack insde by the enemy, «hort 
seven in the most terrinit 
any; it burst dike au inundation to the top ol 
our position; it cansed our artillerymen to Wilk 
draw their guns: but on the elevation of bie 
ridge our brave remucsuts of regiments met it, and 
stemmed it. Jt was at tins moment that the few 
Scotch Jeft of the ninety-second drove pace en 
cnormous column ;—it was at this moment, Ue 
the heavy dragoois of the Frenel rode i sinail 
budies about ou: 


cers lave 


ren! Ss, he Was 


In fore tei ies 


t 


he says, that the youug guaid 


believe is, 


eVebsic, Wes the 


Infantry, Watching for oppor 
Lites to plunge inte their ranks, apd cecastoaiy 
fighttne hand to baud wath parties of our ©: valk¥ | 
—it Was at this moment that devotion 
place of animation, aud each medividial of Wel 
lington’s army felt that be had but to tail witeont 
finching;—# was at this moment that the Pure 
is said to have prayed tor the Prussians, 0! for 
hight—and to have exposed himself as mm h as 


the most forward grenadier of @ crack corpse fel 


the 
teagan vt 
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iying the Piunswickers in person--throwing him. 
“tf into the iufantry battalions, charged by ca. 
valry, and giving a few encouraging words to tie 
eviausted soidiers, as he sat on his horse, exposed 
to the shower of all sorts of bullets, watching for 
the proper instant to give them command for them 
torse from their place of partial shelter, to stand 
ther arms, as the enemy's column approached 
var. ‘ Up, guards! and at them again,’ was his 
exclamation on one of these oceasions : * We must 
not be beat, my friends—what would they say in 
Fuogland ,'—was another of his short and pithy ad- 
dresses. This moment, as | have said, was a trying 
god even a doubtfulone: buat its fury was encoun: 
tered and repelled by the British unaided :—the 
last charge made by the encmy was completely re- 
pulsed :—the French retired trom before us alone ; 
aad the arrival of the Prussians had only an influ- 
cnce on the future operations. ‘This influence was 
certainly very valuable. ‘To be sute, it was hardly 
khely that the light would have lasted long enough 
to permit BRuonaparte to form fresh columns of 
attach against the British; but he had men enough 
todo so—he continued to outuumber us greatly; 
and we were dreadfully exhausted. If he could 
have arranged ancther great cnarge before nightfall, 
tie consequences might have been very serious; 
but the Prussians came up just as he had been 
again rouzhiy dashed back from the immovable 
Britis lines;—yust as he had received his last les- 
gon as tothe matchless quality of the troops by 
whom his generals had beeu often beaten, and 
uguinst whom he had to-day been, for the first 
tia, opposed. The arrival of our gallant allies, 
uudir such circumstances, destroyed him. It is 
necessary, however, to observe, in cousequence of 
some reports that are abroad,—that.the Duke never 
despaired as to the battle. It is said that a very 
Cétinguished British general made some rather 
melancholy representations to his grace towards 
tue end of the day. ‘You are wrong,’ he replied, 
aad then pulling out his watch, added—t You will 
sce that in half an hour I shail have beaten them. 
I know both my own troops, and those with whom 
heey are fighting.” 


Ss’ 
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In describing Mont §t. Jean, and that part whcre 
the battle raged with greatest fury, our author 
takes particular notice of an old picturesque tree, 
which bears the name of Wellington, from the cus 
cumstance that our illustrious commander stood 
heer it during part of the action. “ [ found it,” 
says Mr. Scott, ‘much shattered with bails, both 
grape and musket; all of which had been picked 
out by visitors. Its branches and trunk were ter- 
ribly splintered. It still retained, however, the 
vitality of its growth, and will, probably, for many 
future years, be the first stluting sign to our chil 
dren, and our children’s children, who, with feel. 
ings of a sacred cast, come to gaze on this theatre 
of their ancestor’s deeds, We who now describe 
them, must soon join those whose fall we com- 
memoratc; and other generations will have their 
curiosity excited, only to follow us where alt buman 
luterests cease: but this venerable tree will remain 
a long survivor of the grand battle, in which it was 
no slight sufferer—a monument of its circumstances 
—-a conspicuous mark to denote and to impress. 
Its old bead rising over the graves of so many 
gallant men, who dropped under what it withstood, 
struck one as conveying a Mortifying reproach of 
the weakness of our species. An empire has wie 
thered under its shade; the hopes of ambition, 
the prayers of affection, the strength of the brave, 
and the skill of talent, lie abortive beneath its 
branches: vet it will continue to put forth its 
leaves in the spring—to break the winds of autumn 
—and to sustain the snows of winter;—to ovel- 
hang succeeding crops, as it overhung the thinuing 
ranks of armies ;—to shelter the bird, whose note 
shall echo over fields that groaned under the crash- 
ing wheels of cannon, and shook under the thun- 
dering tramp of charging squadrons.” 

Travels in Europe, Asia, and Africa, By. 
Edw. Dan. Clarke, LL.D. Vol. iv. 4to, 


4}, 148. 6d. large paper, gl. 8s. 
Paul’s Letters to his Kinsfolk, beine a 
Series of Letters from the Continent. sve, 


19S. 
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REVIEW OF NEW MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 


My Spouseand I; an Operatic Farce, per- 


formed at the Theatre Royal, Drury-lane._ 


Written by Mr. C, Dibdin, jun. Composed 
and inscribed to the Noblemen and Gentle- 
men forming the Sub-committee of the above 
Theatre, by John Whitaker. Button and Co, 
os, 

Phe slivut texture of the Overture, @ very cur- 
will discover selos for oboes, flutes, 
bassoons, and trumpets, follow each 
successively ; and whea the ear begins to 
be cloved with these individual exertions, a crash 
atogetner terminates the whole. Mr. Whitaker 
' more athome in the songs, rvarticularly where 


308) View, 
Carionets, 


‘ 
otner 


Collie huviour is pourtraved. la that department 
he isexcelied by few —* The Boy and the But- 
Py” —- 4 ' ” 
tert,” by Miss Kellys and “ 4h! well aday,” by 


Mrs. Ri ind, 


“ido anid 


wre excellent baliats. Mr. Bellamy’s 
1," may rank with the best iiunting 
© present day. likewise a 
ang lvio by Mrs. Bland, Miss Kelly, and Mr. 
‘ » Well worked up, and producing admira- 
bi stage effect. The Glee of © Humming Ale,” 
three vnices, is very striking, and bids fair to 
On tle 


Sop +)¢ - es 
ass of ti Ve have 


ATH ,f 
ae | 


be 7 cS ; fc a 
““G.2€ 4 favourite in couvivial partice. 


whole, this agreeable Farce will add another baurel 
to the brow of the composer of Paddy Carey. 

A Grand Sonata for the Pianoferte, with an 
Accompaniment for the Violoncello ; ¢om- 
posed and dedicated to Mad. Moreau, by Ber- 
nard Romberg. Platts. 8s. 

N.B. The Violoncello part is arranged for 
the Violin. 

This Sonata bears evident marks of having beea 
written forthe harp, though not mentioned in the 
title page. The passages are harpic ; aud ail the 
passages are marked as tor a harp. It is, neverthe. 
Jess, what it expresses, a grand sonata, It leg 
well for the pianoferte, and has an obligato part 
tor the violoncello, but which can only be executed 
by « good performer. As Mr. Platts is a co!lectur 
of good things, and Madam Moreau seems tund of 
the grand and the sublime, we hope he will favour 
he* and the public with more sonatas of this cast, 

Jacky Horner, a favourite Air, arranged as 
a Rondo for the Pianoforte, with an Accom- 
paniment for a Flute (ed. /id.) Composed 
and inscribed to J. G. Graeff, Esq. by Samuel 
Wesicy. Clementi and Co, 2s. 6d, 
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This delicious morse! of Enelish poetry was se 
lected byw the erudite composer, Hot from any lack 
of Jigher themes to exercise his talents upon ; for 
‘ sounded all the depths and shoals of 


learwing” can never be at a loss for subjects. He 


he who ias’ 
must have chosen it from sheer love of good hu- 
mour and gocd eating. Though he has twisted 
and turned his Chrismas Pie into so maby ditferent 

rms, itis not donghy, but sffords a tich and re- 
lishing repast. We cannot couclude without ex- 
pressing our admiration at lis versatility in hand- 
ling all sorts of subjects. ‘* Seneca cannot be too 


a 
o light 


heavy, nor Plautust 

A General Treatise on Music, particularly 
on Harmony or Thorough: Bass, and Its ap- 
plication in (to) Composition, containing 
also mary essential and original Subjects, 
tending to explain and illustrate the whole. 
By M. P. King. Goulding and Co. 11. 1s. 

Inthe present dearth of new music, 
the reader's 


worth re- 


lng, we cannat do better than ca!! 
son the science (though 


cht 
wtrention to such treatise 
the marks of sterling 


feutuely new) as bear 
‘To the 


Of tois cast ithe work before us. 
mertt of a practical composer, the author joins 


that of a profound theorist, The introduction con 
trst ruduncnts of mesic Part the first 


ails the 
tsuf the essential principles of the 
aud thorough bass ; 


sclence, 
ithe second on harmony 
third shews the appl ion of harmony, by the 
laws which govern tts use; the fourth and fast 
port contams a short musical analysis, and enters 
so far into composition as is necessary to illustrate 
the precedi:g part of the work. “ Jf,” says our 
“atany time I have dwelt on some of the 


au yr, 
has been tor the sake of 


most siinple subjects, i 
these who, wishing to enter into the reason of 
Houngs, might not rest contented with taking a rule 
for granted, and, if 1 have had occasion to difter 
with (the polite word for from) some gieat autho- 
tities. | have assigned reasons for so doing, and 
have given toe opinion with my own.” 

The rudiments we shall pass over without any 
remarks, they being nearly the same in all ele- 
mentary books. In Chapter I, containing the Na- 
ture and Origin of the Scale, it is remarked that 
the inusicians of antiquity are said to be the in- 
venfors of the scale, but they should rather be 


looked upon «as its discoverers ; for, since the 
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properties of sound have been physically congj, 
dered and investigated, the scale has been found 
to exist in nature. For, from a primary or gene. 
rating sound, a series of secondary sounds arise, 
not produced by chance, but by the immutabjs 
laws of nature; and from this cause are produced 
eflects which of themselves establish the scale, 
On this subject Rousseau remarks, “ Si l'on fait 
resonner avec quelque force une des grosses corde; 
d'un violoncelle en passant Varchet un peu plyy 
pres du chevalet qua Vordinaire, on eutendra dix 
tinctement, pour peu qu'on ait loreille exercér ét 
attentive, outre le son de la corde entiere, ay 
moins celui de son octave, celui de octave de sa 
quiute, et celui dela double octave de sa tierce: 
on verra méme frémir, et lon entendra 1ésonner, 
toures les cordes montées a Vunison de ces sons 
lw.”"—Now let a string tuned to the fixed sound ¢ 
in its gravest state, be stretched on a sounding. 
board, over two bridyes, ene at each end ; the, 
let it be divided by means of moveable bridge 
into the following parts; into one half, and it wy! 
give the octave: into one third of its whole 
length it will give the octave of its fifth ; into one. 
fourth the double oetave; into one-fifth the double 
octave of its third; into one sixth the double o¢. 
tave of its fifth; into one-seventh the double o. 
tave ofits flat seventh; and so of the rest. “Were 
it necessary to say more on this operation of na. 
ture, the sounds produced by tubes, such as the 
horn or trumpet, might be adduced, as they are 
exactly after the above ratio. 

In the examination of the scale, according to the 
modern division, he says, that each part of the scale 
has some particular property, and more or less in. 
flucuce over its respective parts in general. He 
begins with the key note, calls the ¢d the Zeading 
note; the 3d the mediant; the 4th the subdom; 
; the 5th the dominant; the 6th the mint 
note; the 7th the sensible note. In this arrange 
ment of terms he differs from many approved av 
thors, such as Baumgartin, Crotch, and even Rea 
meau; for, according to his best translators, Le 
not sensible is rendered “ leading note.” The key 
note, by these authors, is called the tonic ; the ¢d 
the supertenic ; and the 6th the supermediant 
Perhaps these misnomers are of little consequence 
except that they night bewilder the young student 
by the confusion of terms. Our further remarks on 
this work we must defer to another opportunity. 
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* L’onore conferito da Grandi a bravi Artisti da vita e vigore alle Belle Arti; come il poco 
incorayimento, € le critiche severe, e€ poco discrete, le fanno languire.” 
Condivi, Vita dt Michel Angiolo Buonarotti, 





Rovan Acapemy. 

Mr. Turser continued his lectures 
On perspective On the successive Mon- 
days since our last, till their completion; 
and although possessing in many re- 
spects great and valuable intrinsic me- 
rits, particularly io bis brilliaat graphic 
lilustrations, yet, for the sake of tae 
vounger students, (who are too much 
addicted to seek iustructions from lec- 


tures rather than study, and would 


sooner view Mr. Turne:’s beautiful draw- 
igs than study Brook Taytor's or 


Matton’s drier, but more useful dia- 
yrams,) we wish he would descend to 
their capacities, and give more time tl 
the simple elements of his invaluable 
science. | 
Mr. Fusexi’s Lecture on Painting. 
This eminent professor and learned 
critic commenced, as we have befor 
stated, his annual course of lectures 
his art to the students of the Roy! 
Academy, on Thursday, the 11th Janu: 
ary; the first lecture commencing wl! 
general principles, and criticisms on 
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-se and progress of the art among the 
Greeks, and its restoration among the 
Italians. Leonardo da Vinci was the 
first that displayed the light of genius 
a{ter its first dawn in the time of Bocca- 
cio: the principal feature of whose works 
was character: and this was the state of 
the art till the ume of Michel Angiolo, 
whose astonishing performances the 
Jearned protessor justly compared with 
the epic works of flomer and Phidias. 
ie innoduced to a series of admira- 
hie criticisms on his works, judiciously 
pointing out his defects, and dwelling 
strongly on his prominent beauties. Mr. 
Fuselinext proceeded to Raffaelle, whose 
cartoons he considered as unequalled 
specimens of energy: he was not how- 
ever faultless, his Madonnas having a 
weak and insipid character. He then 
examined and pointed out the peculiar 
graces of Corregio and of other subse- 
quent artists, particularly Poussin, Titian, 
Parmigiano, and Carracci; and = con- 
cluded with some judicious advice to 
the students. 

The second lecture was devoted to 
drawing or design, which he considered 
asthe extreme parts or outline of the 
fvure, and remarked the difference be- 
tween the copyist and the imitator, 
which have been too often confounded : 
—the performances 6f one must possess 
some originality, the works of the other 
are performed mechanically; the prac- 
tice of both, however, 1s necessary for 
the successful progress of the student. 
He alverted to the mode of drawing 
pursued by the students, and strongly 
pointed out to them the necessity of cor- 
rectness. Mr. F. then made a few re- 
marks on physiognomy, explained the 
distinction between style and manner 
with admirable precision, and concluded 
his second lecture with sound advice 
aid general observations on instruction 
and genius, 

The third lecture was chiefly on chiaro- 
scuro, which the professor defined as the 
art of properly distributing light and 
shide in the mass of composition; its 
excellencies depend on unity and truth. 
He then took a survey of those great 
artists who have excelled or been defi- 
cient in this essential of the art. Among 
the latter he enumerated Raffaelle, and 
ameng the former Leonardo da Vinci, as 
the first who brought it into notice. Tin- 
toretto, and Corregio, whom he classed 
a superior to all. He then noticed the 
modern schools, and gave Reynolds as a 
superior instance, 

‘The fourth lecture was most interest- 
Niw Mostury Mac.—No. 26. 
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ing, and principally on the subject of 
colouring. The art of painting was con- 
sidered. by the painter mm a double hight : 
as awful and sublime, inspiring the 
mind and touching the heart; or as the 
splendid and ornamental, conducing to 
the delight and deception of the eye ;— 
the former, which elevates the human 
race, being the most useful to society, 
and the latter exciting only deltghtful 
sensations, being of secondary merit. 
Mr. Fuseli then entered minutely into 
the investigation of colours and their 
arrangements, method and handling; 
and divided historical painting into two 
metheds—chiaroscuro forming the dis- 
tinctive characteristic of the one, and a 
strict adherence to nature in every re- 
spect, as well in light and shade as in 
colouring, that of the other. He classi= 
fied and enumerated various masters 
under these two heads, the chief of the 
former being Michel Angiolo, and of the 
latter Raffaelle. 

The fifth lecture related to invention, 
which was divided by the professor into 
three classes: landscape, or the delinea- 
tion of animal or vegetable life in its 
utmost extent; historical composiuon, 
or representation; and a more elevated 
style, selecting and combining the most 
interesting parts of the other two, as 
dramatic and epic painting. The dra- 
matic originated with Raffaelle, the finest 
specimen of which is Paul announcing 
the True God from the Areopagus. The 
epic is the loftiest species of human in- 
vention, astonishing while it instructs 
belonging exclusively to Homer, Phidias, 
and Michel Angiolo—a sphere situate 
between heaven and earth—causing gods 
to become men, and elevating men to 
Gods. We lament that our limits render 
it impossible to do any thing hke justice 
to these admirable lectures, partieularly 
this very important and most eloquent 
one.—Mr. Fuse!i in a spirited manner 
pointed out the paltry substitutes for 
the noble sphere of invention, and par- 
ticularly mentioned that inferior sort of 
allegory called emblem. Before conclud- 
ing, the energetic professor offered some 
most judicious and acute remarks oa 
portrait-painting, which in early times 
was confined to the highest classes of 
society; princes and heroes were its 
only objects ; but as the various classes 
became equalized, luxuries crept in, 
and the folly of portrait-painting, said 
the professor, has extended so far, that 
if a man has a guinea in his pocket 
he squanders it t+ see some obscure 
member of his family in a picture,—if 4 
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picture it can be called which consists of 
mere daubs of red and white, possessing 
no interest but to sts first owner, 

The sixth and last lecture, on Feb. the 
15th, comprised the important subjects 
comp sition and e UpPTEssion. The pro- 
fessor detined composition as * the illus- 
tration of invention,” and divided it into 
two parts, moral and physical; the tor- 
mer being composed of unity, propriety, 
and perspicuity, the latter of pe rspective 
and chiaroscuro. He instanced periec- 
tions and detects in the works of Michel 
Anviolo, Raffaelle, and other great mas- 
ters, offering comments on most of the 
pictures of the latter. Ile also gave 
some perspicuous remarks on expres- 
sion and the passions; and concluded 
his most admirable course of lectures on 
painting amidst the loudest applauses 
trom an assemblage of connoisseurs, stu- 
dents, and academicians. 

Mr. Fuseli’s high and established re- 
putation as a critic and as a punter 
stands on too firm a basis to need our 
panegyrics; nor need we say more than 
earnestly exhort the students to an at- 
tentive study of his lectures and advice, 
though he may have told them some un- 


wholesome truths, and set the goal of 


pictorial merit so high as to be attain- 
able by but very few of the chosen sons 
of genius: yet the man who aims high, 
although he may his mark, can 
never be accused of mean or low ideas, 


miss 


und it is easier to let down the chord of 


talent to true pitch than to raise it when 
too flat. 
Exuipirion at the Gallery (in Pall 

Mall) of the Berrisu INSTITUTION 

for promoling of the Fine Arts in the 

United Kinedom. 1816. 

The exhibition of this national and 
prauseworthy institution opened to the 
public on Monday, the oth Febraary.— 
It is on the Inferior to any that 
have yet been exhibited in these rooms, 
vetit has some fine individual pictures, 
Much of this inte riority arises from the 
directors setting the produce 
battle pictures, or nothing, for shevis an- 
nual premiums; and much to the fre- 
quency of the extubition, which ouvht 
not to be oftener than ¢ wary two years. 

The battles of Waterloo POSsess vi ari~ 
ous merits, but none stand 
The academreian Warp ies Q 
yory, and CLENNEL avery 


Ww hole 


artists to 


5 } " 
yer ie h, 
tine a 

spirited 


charge of cavalry, which, from want of 
jdenuty, might be called any battle in 
which the Lite-guards were engaged, 


rhanp has same charming dend- 
the painter of 


Mr. Ilo: 
scapes; (and Mr. Hayter, 


Exhibition at the Gallery of the British Institution. 
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the fine head of the prophet which ob. 
tained the 200-guinea premium last year,’ ,) 
afine head of a Knight of Malta, and » 
beautiful groupe of children in a lang. 
scape replete with beauties of idea an 
conception, slightly deteriorated by 4 
tew faults of execution and mechanic! 
handling, which, as he is so young and 
slightly pr actised in o:l, must improve 
with every picture. Mr. Loxspate has 
The Page to Fiizwalter, a study for 
the picture of King John signing Magn 
Charta in the presence of .the Barons at 
Runnemede, which he painted for the 
late Duke of Norfolk, and which is now 
executing in glass by Mr. Backler fo; 
the large window of the Baron’s Hal). 
Arundel Castle. 

Want of space obliges us to defer ou 
more particular remarks ull next month, 
when we shail perhaps be able to give 
the determination of the directors ag to 
the premium for the Waterloo pictures, 
Portrait of ‘VuomMas Bewicr, the cele. 

brated Engraver in Wood. Engraver 

by Vuomas Ranson froma Picture by 

Wittram Nicnorson; published by 

the Engraver, Judd-piuce West, and 

Boy peti and Co, Cheapside. 

‘This engraver, whose vame we do not 
ever remember betore to bave heard, 
has in this print gratified the lovers of 
excellence by a brilliant portrait of that 
extraordinary genius Bewick, in a style 
ot excellence and originality fonrioe Wit: 
nessed, and SUPpasse d only hy the extre 
ordinarily fine portrait of Mr, Blake br 
Scuravonertr after the academician 
Puitirvs. The bead is clear, well finished, 
aud brilliant, reminding us of some oi 
the best works of Sir Robert Strange; 
the hands, drapery, dog, and other ac 
cessorics, iree and with a brilliant touch, 
It is allogether a tine proof of the power 

ful taleats of this young engraver, and 

which we hope shorily to see called forth 

In some IMportant work. 
INTELLIGENCE. 

Mr. Dominte Anvanrsra, of Manhein, 
has employed a celebrated German his- 
torical painter to paint a large picture 
of the Batde of Leipzig, with at ieast 

40 portraits of the sovercigns and other 
eminent characters who were engaged 
ID it, as a ar ae to that whichis 
now painting of the battle of W iter 100, 
by Messrs. Atkinson and Devis tor the 
house of Boydell and Co., and meas 
mn conjunction with these latter gentle 
men, te publish it in a similar étyle ¢! 
engraving and size, so as to make lt! 
suitable companion pri int. A finished 
water-colour sketch of it is shortly & 
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ected, which, when it arrives, shall be 
fully described to our readers, 

Yhe third part of the illustrations to 

the Bible by the Messrs. Taytors, the 
‘ormer parts of which have been noticed 
by us, will appear this month. 

Several of the plates for No. 5 of the 
third and last volume of “ Leber Veri- 
"from the Duke of Devonshire’s 
gollection, are already finished by Mr. 
EaRLOM. The remainder are so forward 
as to allow us to say, that the number 
will be ready for delivery to subscribers 
and the public hy Alay or June next. 

Mr. BroMLey has just produced his 
etching of a whole-length portrait of 
the Duke of Wellington, from a picture 
painted by Sir ‘Tuomas Lawrence, for 
H.R. H. the Prince Regent. The etch- 
ing is now exhitating by Mr. Bowyer, of 
Pal Mall, proprietor. 

Mir. James Exes has announced the 
plan of anew village, intended to com- 
wemorate the most — undid) military 
achievements of Great Britain and ber 
allies during the late wars with France, 
aud to be called Warertoo. The site 
ehosen for it is between Primrose Lill 
and Belsis Park, commanding extensive 
aud picturesque views over the country 
to the west, north-west, and south, of 
the metropolis. ‘The propeietors of this 
ground, an area of about 40 acres, have 
divided the plan into two parts; the first, 
composing the village itself, encircling a 
place of public amusement, which will 
combine the objects of Ranelagh with 
the best scenes of Vauxhall, but with 
new and peculiar features and on a more 
maguiticent scale. The village 1s appore- 
timed into SS lots, of various shapes 
aid dimensions, many of which are 
already disposed of. Such of our readers 
aswish for farther details are referred 
to Mr. Ermes, 37, Great Coram-street, 
Branswick- square, who has printed a 
Cescription oi it for distribution, 

The same gentleman has submitted to 
the Directors of the CaLeponran Asy- 
LUM, instituted for the education and 
stpport of the children of soldiers, sai- 
lors, and other indigent natives of Scot- 
land, a plan fora building for their re- 
ception, which seems to unite a high 


tatts, 
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degree of elegance with all the simpli- 
city and convenience that are to be ex- 
ected in such an edilice, 

Royvat Acapemy.—On Saturday, the 
10th February, a general meeting of the 
academicians was held in the council 
room at the Royal Academy, to till up 
the vacancies in the list of Royal Aca- 
demicians occasioned by the deaths of 
Sir Francesco Bartolozzi and Jobn Sins 
gleton Copley, esq., when Messrs. WM. 
Murreapy avd ALrrep Epw. Cuaron 
were declared duly elected. The elec- 
tion 1s not complete till it has received 
the approbation of his Majesty. 

Mr. Wes?’s gallery in Pall Mall is 
again re-opened to the public with addi- 
tions, and shall be noticed with others 
in our next, 

Ilay pon is proceeding, after a cessa- 
tion of nearly seven mouths from ill 
health, on his great work ot the Eniry 
of Christ into Jerusalem, as he shourd 
do,—that is, carefully, studiously, and 
correctly; and although his productions 
are few, it may be replied for him in ihe 
language of the lioness in the fab le, when 
reproached by sume more prolitic animal 
for her comparative barrenness : : “ Every 
one of mine is A LION,” 

The Society for the Encouragement of 
Arts, &c. at the Adelphi, on the asc of 
Februayy, elected H.R. Hf. the Duke of 
Sussea president of their institution, in 
the room of his Grace the late Duke of 
Norfolk, The state of the ballot was, 

Por H. R. H. the Duke of Sussex 180 
‘The Rt. Hon, the Earl of Liverpool 24 





Majority. . . . 156 
We congratulate the society and the 
pubhe oa the acquisition of so enlight- 
ened and active a president; one who 
—_ a strong love for, and knowledge 
, both the usetul and the fine arts. 
~*~ Day’s admirable cast of the co- 
lossal figure by Phidias on the Monte 
Cavallo at Rome, has now received the 
addition of the horse which accompa- 
nies it, and with sume fine original pic- 
tures and other works of art, is again 
opened to the public at the Gallery Q4 
the King’s Mews, Charing Crass, 
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The Drama’s laws the Drama’s patrons give ; 


For those who live to please, must please to live. 


Dr. JOHNSON, 





Droury-Lane. 
' Since our last, Congreve’s witty but 
icentious comedy of Love for Love has 


been revived at this theatre. The per- 
formers, particularly Dowton in Sir 
Sampson Legend, Munden in Foresight, 
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Rae in Valentine, Harley in Tattle, Mrs. 
Davison in Angelica, Mrs.Orger in Mrs. 
Fores wht, were excellent. Mrs. Mar- 
dyn im Miss Prue has made some im- 
provement both in her acting and dress ; 
but is yet two alfectedly drawhing in the 
one, aod tight-laced in the other, for 
that nature, ease, and elegance, which 
were the unrivalled characteristic of the 
bewitching Jordan. 

Massinger’s nervous comedy of 4 New 
Way to Pay Old Debts, has been re- 
peated up to the thirteenth time with in- 
creased and well-merited applause. The 
lively comedy of the Busy Body has also 
been several umes repeated. Harley 
made an excellent and bustling Marplot. 
Dowton’s Sir Francis Gripe was below 
his usual standard, and had nothing in 
it to remove our regrets that it had not 
been placed in the hands of Munden, 
whose exiggerated excellence in it at 
Covent-yarden will ever live in the me- 
tnory of those admirers of caricature by 
whom it was witnessed. It is too extra: 
vavant and charged for Dowton’s chaste 
style. Wemust not omit Miss Kelly’s 
admirable personification of Patch : it 
forcibly reminded us of the best days of 
Miss Pope and Mrs. Mattocks. 

The Merchant of Bruges has retained 
Its situation among the favourites of the 
month; and this piece, as well as ether 
Jate revivals, proves that the taste of the 
* drama’s patrous” is Improving. Let, 
therefore, the managers continue to feed 
this taste, and bards of distinguished 
soerit in other walks of literature will no 
lonzer disdain to woo the histrionic muse. 

On Thursday, Feb. 1, was pertormed 
a new plav, called Accusation, or the 
Family of Anglade, x wanslation trom 
the French, aud of the same class with 
the Peasant Boy aud the Maid and the 
Magpie, consisting of unjust accusations 
appearing so curcumstanual and com- 
plete, as to occasion the imprisonment 
and nearly the rain and execution of 
Mons. Anglade, which from unexpected 
nad timely dise veries is but birre ly pre- 
vented; and from those incidents it de- 
rives its name. Itis said to be founded 
On tact; it may be so: but the Old Bailey 
Calendar can doubtless furnish many 
others equally dramatic. As its career 
seems to be at an end, we shall not pay 
sO much attention to the piece as to the 
performers. Mr. Rae in Anglade was 
too sombre and lacrvmose even from the 
seeming in his gaiety to have 


beginning 


a presentiment of something fatal hang- 
ing over bin. Of late his style bas be- 
come tov artificial: he speaks too much 
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with the ore rotundo, deals too much in 
heroics for nature, and, in short, 18 fase 
deviating from that style which first raised 
his celebrity with the public. Miss Kelly, 
as his virtuous, his beroic wile, was as 
usual all excellence, vature, and feeling; 
and Mrs, Glover as Madame Corville, 
the aunt of Valmore, (Wallack,) the un- 
principled accuser, was truly great, and 
added to ber already established fame, 
Mr. Bartley, as a rough but open-hearted 
and generous relation, performed wit) 
nature and fecling; and the mazveté with 
which he emits a pardonable oath, that 
his cousin (Anglade) shall not go to pri- 
son was excellent, and received due ap. 
plause. Of Mr. Wallack we have bur 
room to say that he played well; let lin 
continue to study and to act from the 
impression of his feelings, and he will 
reach a bigh rank im the drama; but he 
must not think that the applauses he 
now receives are so much the reward of 
accomplished merit, as tributes of en- 
cobragement to youthful ardour. The 
play has since been repeated to consi- 
derable houses and without dissent. 

Ov Tuesday the 13th, a new Farce 
was produced under the utle of Mui 
Coach Passengers, which was finally 
condemned; Mr. Rae announcing trom 
the stage, at its close, that mm compliance 
with the wishes of the audience it was 
withdrawn. This farce was superior, in 
many respects, to some that have been 
more successful; and had the author 
coutined bimself to the single plot of 
Mevget’s (Mr. S. Penley) hoax upon the 
towns-people—that two of his tellow- 
travellers were the Duchess of Newen- 
burg and her companion, and that his 
friend and rival Somerton (Mr. Barnard) 
was concerned in robbing the coacli, 
with the equivoque arising trom a retired 
old yentleman, Marvel (Mr. Gattie) the 
bumour of a travelling Scotch lecturer 
on every thing, one Professor Gibberish 
(Mr. Knight) the self-importance of a 
foolish mayor, Wiseacre (Mr. Oxberry) 
and a country aldermanic barber Gabble 
(Mr. Harley) with the sprightliness and 
ease of the dialogue, and a few puns nul 
ilapphied, it might have had a run, aud 
would still furnish materials for a good 
farce; but when the author,mirabile dieth, 
crowded two plots into two short acts, 
and made the episodical one long and 
sentimental enough for a Haymarket 
three-act comedy, it was as Burke would 
have said, obnubilated by incident, and 
meta merited fate. Nothing of conse 
quence has since occurred at this thes 
tre, but the attempt of a wretched me 
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niac to shoot Miss Kelly on Saturday the 
7th, during the performance of Modern 
Antiques ; but as nO Injury was sus- 
rained, we shall say no more than con- 
cratulate the public and Miss Kelly on 
‘his escape from assassination. 

Two sisters, of the name of Halford, 
made their debut as Rosina and Phebe, 
ant since as Kathleen and Nora, in 
the Poor Soldier ; they are young, pretty 
ainvers, aud although not possessing 
wonderful talents, are useful vocal ac- 
nessories to the establishment. ‘They 
are both pupils of Corri, and do credit 
to their master. 

This theatre has announced Mas- 
singer’s celebrated play of “ The Duke 
of Milan,” in which we understand Mr. 
Keau is to perform the part of Storza. 
Farquhar’s Recruiting Officer, and a 
new farce to be called What Next. 
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COVENT-GANDEN. 

The principal noveliy at this house 
has been a translation of the same piece 
as appeared at Drury-lane, under the 
appellation of Lhe Portfolio ; or the An- 
glade family, wanslated by Mr. Kenney. 
it is in every respeet inferior to its 
rival. 

Miss O’Neill is still the prominent 
attraction of this theatre: she has re- 
peated most of her characters with her 
usual success, and has added a new 
wreath to her brows by her excellent 
personification of Isabella in Shak- 
speare’s Measure for Measure. The 
Midsummer Night’s Dream, revived last 
month with great applause, still conti- 
nues its attractions. 

This theatre has in preparation anew 
Opera, called Guy Muannering ; said to be 
by Mr. Terry ; which, when produced, 
shall receive due attention, 
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NEW ACTS, 
PASSED IN THE THIRD SESSION OF THE FIFTH PARLIAMENT OF THE UNITED 
KINGDOM OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND.—55 GEo. 111. (1815.) 
[The figure which follows the date of each Act, denotes the number of sheets of 
a which it consists: each sheet is sold for TH REE-PENCE. | 


CAP. CI. An Act to regulate the Col- 
lection of Stamp Duties on Matters in 
respect of which Licences may be granted 
by the Commissioners of Stamps in Tre- 
land, June 22.—5. 

CII. An Act to repeal certain Duties 
on Leather dressed in Oil in Great Bri- 
tain, or unported from Ireland. June 22, 
—1, 

CII. An Act to regulate the Postage 
of Ship Letters to and from Ireland. 
June 22,—2. 

CIV. An Act to make further Provi- 
sions for the issuing of Licences to Per- 
sons to deal in, retail, make, er manu- 
facture Spirits and other Exciseable 
Commodities in Ireland, and for securing 
‘he Duties of Excise payable by the 
Persons so licensed. June 22.—3. 

CV. An Act to make further Provi- 
sions for collecting and securing the 
Duties of Excise on Hides and Skins 
‘auned in Ireland. June 22.—1. 

CVI. An Act to make further Provi- 
10ns for collecting and securing the Du- 
lies of Excise on Paper printed, painted, 
or stained in Jreland, to serve for Hang- 
‘ngs and other Uses. June 22.—1. 

CVIT. An Act to regulate the Ap- 
polntment of Governor of the Richmond 
Lunatie Asylum in Dublin. June 22.—1. 
_CVITL. An Act for punishing Mutiny 
aud Desertion ; and for the better Pay- 


ment of the Army and their Quarters. 
June 22.—18. 

The preamble ef this act states, that it is 
judged necessary for the safety of the United 
Kingdom to keep a body of forces, consisting 
of 190,767 men, exclusive of those employed 
in the East Indies, the foreign corps if 
British pay, and the embodied militia. 


CIX. An Act to enable the Sherifi 
Depute or Substitute and Justices of the 
Peace of the County of Clack mauan to tn- 
carcerate Persons in the Gaol of tiie Roya! 
Burgh of Stirling, or the Common Gaol 
of the County of Stirling. Juve 22.—1. 

CX. An Act for charging certain Du- 
ties on sweet or made Wines in Ireland 
in lieu of former Duties. June 28.—1. 

CXI. An Act for the better collecting 
and securing the Duties on Spirits dis- 
tilled in Ireland. June 28.—2. 

CXII. An Act for the better regulat- 
ing and securing the Collection of the 
Duties on Paper made im Ireland, and 
to prevent Frauds therein. June 28.—-5. 

CXIII. An Act for altering certain 
Drawbacks, and countervailing Duties 
on Glass, for exempting Irish Glass Bot- 
tles from the Duty imposed by an Act of 
the last Session of Parliament, and for 
exempting the Leather and Glass of Car- 
riages belonging to certain Persons im- 
ported from Ireland for private use from 
Duty. June 28.2. 
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CXIV. Au Act to augment the Salary 

of tue Master of the Rolls in lrelana, 
aod to enable lus Majesty to grant an 
additional Anouity to -uch Master of ihe 
Rolls on the Resignat on of his ofnce ; 
and to regulate the Dis; osal of the Othce 
of the Six Clerks in the Court of Chan- 
cervin treland. June 28.—1. 

The salary tothe Master of the > Rolls to be 
4.3001. perannum. An addition ot 600). 
per annum to the allowance by the Insh act 
to be given on resignation, Six clerks may 
setl their offices, the purchaser bemg ape 
he Rolls, and pay- 


proved by the Niaster ot 
into the Bank, 


ing oue-fitth part (of 3200 
to the account of the ‘Teller ot the Exche- 
quer. Vacancies by death may be supplied 
by the Master of the Rolls without pecuniary 
consiferauon, 

C\V. An Act to ear y into effect a 


Convention mace = weelh iis rani 


‘ 


andthe I of thie therlands and the 
nay co, ll CUM Russias. 

Vhe preamble states, that by a convention 
S:ened London on the loth of Mav, 1815, 
it Wus acreed that the King of the Nethe 
lands should take upon himself rt of t! 


capita! and anears of interest to che Ist Jan, 
1916, of che Russian loan made in Holland, 
to the amountoft 25 millions of Dutch flo- 
ins: the annual interest of which sum, to- 
gether with an annual payment for its ii- 
guidation, should be borne by, and become 
a charge wpou, the Kingdom of the Nether- 
lands ; and ius (Britannic) Majesty engaged 
on his part to recommend to his paliament 
to enable him to take upon himself an equal 
capital, the antualinterest of which, together 
with a yearly payment for its liquidation, 
should Le borne by the government of his 
Majesty; and the future charge to which his 
Belen Majest ty this (Britannic) Majesty 
should be respect init liable in equal shares 
of the said debt, was to consist of an annual 
Interest of 5 per cent, together with a sinking 
fund of 1 per cent. which may be increased 
to 3 per cent. on the demand of the Russian 
sxovernment, for the extinction of the same. 
It was also agreed that these payments 
should cease in case the Belgic provinces 
should at any time be separate’ from the 
dominions of the King of the Netherlands, 
previous to the complete liquidation of the 
debt; but that they should not be inter- 
rupted in the event of a war breaking oat 
berween any of the three contracting parties. 
The present act authornzes the Treasury to 
issue the necessary sums out of the consoli- 
cated fund, for paying the interest and sink- 
ins fund conformably to this Convention. 
CXVI. An Act to make further Re- 
ulations tor the Registry of Ships buile 
bitndia, June 28.—1. 

India-builtships, although duly registered, 
not cnutied to the privileges of British-built 
ips ; but vessels already registered are not 
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to be affected by this act. Lascars and na. 
tives of India are not to be British mariners 
within the meaning of 34 Geo. 3. Cc. 68, 
) seamen to every 100 tons of 
any ship partly navigated by lascars, to be 
sufficient, sithouch not amounting to three. 
fourths of the crow. In cases where in In. 
dia a sufficient neriber of British seamen 
cannot be obtaincd, governors may license 
the ship to sail fer Europe. ; 

CXVIT. An Act to permit until Si, 
Weeks after the Commencement Of tie 
next Session of Parliameat the [mporta. 
tion inta Goreat Britain and Ireland in 
Neutral Vessels from States in Arm’ ty 
with his Majesty, of certain Go ls 
Wares,and Mere hha a) dize, and to prolubit 
th ek pos rtation ) and to pers 
mit the Importat Neuiral Vessels 
from States pet iy conty wath: his Ma. 
jesty, of certcin 6 « » vi “ies, nd Mer. 
chandize, June ¢3-—-1. 

Woo! and cotton-wool may be imported 
se to Great Britain, and the same artucies, to. 


rether with brrifla, Jesuits’ bark, linen 


Sever Brit) 


y an, hemp, indigo, and cochineal, into Ire. 
land, in ships belonging to friendly states, 
ptalian organzined thrown silks, flax, or faz 
seed, may alse be imported. Persons free of 
the Turk ey Company may import goods 
trom the Levant in British or for eign vessels, 

CAVITE. An Acttoreguii te the C leare 
ance of Vessels, aud Hetuvering of Coast 
Bouds at Creeks and Harbours in Great 
brit i Sa for oxcmpting certain Ships and 
Vessels trom bemy licensed by the Con 
missioners of Customs; for authorizing 
Otlicers of the Customs to seize spirits 
removing without Excise Permits: and 
for preventing Frauds in overloading 
Keels and other Carriages used in con 
veying Coals for FP x portan in, or to be 
carried coastwise, June 28.—1, 

CXALX. An Act to enable the Trustees 
of Turnpike Roads to abate the Toils on 
Carriages, and to allow of their earrylug 
extra W eights | in ceitain cases. June 28. 
—1. 

Exemptions are granted Ly this act in fa- 
vour of waggons or other carriages having 
horizontal wheels, and of a certain breadth. 
The overweight aitenied in such cases is fof 
wheels from 6 to 9 inches broad, 8 ewt; 
9 to 16 inches, 6* ewt.; and 16 inches and 

upwards, 30 cwt. 

CXX. Au Act to provide for the tah- 
Ing an Account of the Population ¢ of Tre 
land, and tor the ascertain ing the Jo 
crease or Dimimition thereof, Pies 28, 
— | 

CXXI. An Act to amend and explain 
an Act passed in the 54th Year of his 


aa 





* This must certainly be intended for si” 
teen, Ep, 
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resent Majesty for maintaining and 

keeping in repair certain Roads and 
Bridges made in Scotland for the purpose 
of Military Communication; and for 
making more effectual Provision for 
maintaining and repairing Roads made 
and Bridges built in Scotland, under the 
Authority of the Parliamentary Commis- 
sioners for Highland Roads and Bridves. 
June 23.—1. 


CN\XIL An Act to amend an Act of 


the 55 Year of his present Majesty a 


vesting in his Majesty certain Parts of 


Windsor Forest, in the County of Ber'- 
and for inclosing the Open Commonab'e 
Lands within the said Forest. June 28. 
sai 

Trees may be cut down within 12 months 
after thie date of the award of the commis- 
sioners, instead of 2 years. His Moajesty’s 
private estates within the forest may be sold 
or exchanged. Compensation to be made to 
parishes where the allotments exceed the 
proportionate share belonging to his Majesty. 
Allotments to his Majesty may be inclosed 
before t'ie award is made. 

CX\ IE. An Act tor making Com- 
peasa! 9 for Lands and Uereditaments 
taken ivr erecting Works at and near 
Portsmouth and Hilsea, in the County of 
Southampton, in pursuance of an Act 
made in the last Session of Parliament. 
June 28.—2. 
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From the preamble it appears that the 
total value of the lands, messuages, &c, taken 
for the purpose specified above, as fixed by 
a jury summoned for the purpose, was 
223,633]. 19s. 6d.3 of which 160,000l. had 
alreaty been provided tor by parliamens. 
‘The present act directs the payment of the 
remaining 63,9331. 19s, out of the supplies 
for 1815. 

CXAIV. An Act 
of S6 Milltons by 
June 28.—3. 

Contributors of 1001. entitled to 1301. ree 
duced annuities, 10l.in the 4 per cents. ; and 
44l.in the 3 percent. cons, Subscriptions 
to be paid by monthiy instalments of 10 per 
cent.; the last on or before the 15th March, 
i816. Property tax not to be charged for 
the first half-year’s dividends, Annuities 
payahle and transferable at the Bank. Mo- 
ney for payment of annuities, and charges in 
respect of the sum of 36 millions to be 
issued out of the Consolrdated Fund. Sub- 
scriptions paid in part,and not completed, to 
be forfeited. Annuities to be deem. per- 
sonal estate, which shal! uot be descenrtible 
to heirs, or liable to attachment. The trea- 
sury is authorized to remit 9 millions out of 
the 36 to Ireland. Stock may be devised by 
will, and transfers in consequence shall not 
be liable to stamp duties. No t#: to be 
taken for receiving contribuuions, or paying 
or transferring annuities, on penalty of 2ol. 


for raising the Sum 
way of Annuities. 
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PROMETHEUS. 
By THomas Gent, esq. author of ** Poetic 
Sketches,” ©e. 

WHAT mighty good shall satiate man’s de- 
Sires, 

Propell’d by hepe’s unconquerable fires ? 

Vain each bright bauble by ambition priz’d 5 

Unwon, ’tis worshipp’d—but possess’d, de- 
spis'd ; 

Yet, all defect with virtue shines allied, 

His mightiest impulse Genius owes to pride ; 

From conquer’d science, grac’d with glorious 
spoils, 

He still dares on—demands sublimer toils, 

And, had not Nature check’d his vent rous 
wing, 

His eye had piere’d her at her primal spring. 

Thus, when enwrapt, PROMETHEUS Strove 

to trace 

Inspir’d perceptions of celestial grace, 

Ch’ ideal spirit, fugitive as wind, 

An's forcetul spells in adamant confin’d ; 

Curv’d with nice chisel, floats the obsequious 

line 

From stone unconscious, beauty beams divine, 

au Magic poisd, th’ exulting structure 

swims, 

And spurns attraction with elastic limbs 


While ravish’d Fancy vivifies the form— 
While Judgment toils to analyze its charm 
While Admiration spreads her speakmg 
The lofty artist und: lighted stands, [hands, 
He longs to ravish from the blest abodes, 
The seal of Heav’n, the attribute of gods; 
To give his labours more than man can give 
Breathe Jove’s own breath, and bid the mar 
ble live! 


Won from her woof, embellishing the 
skies, 
Descending PaLvas soothes her vot’ry’s sighs; 
Where, *mid the twilight of o’er-arching 
groves 
By waking visions led, th’ enthusiast roves ; 
Like Summer suns, with showery clouds 
conceal’d, [veal’d: 
With sudden blaze the goddess shines re- 
“< Behold,” she cries, ‘‘ in this distinguish’d 
I challenge Jove’s inexorable laws! [cause 
With life-stol’n essence, let the awaken’d 
A super-human generation own ; [stone 
Defrauded Nature sha!! admire the deed, 
And time recoil at thy immortal meed.” 
Impregn’d with action, and convok’d te 
breathe, 
Sighs the still form his ardent hands beneath ; 
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Electric lustre flames from either eye, 

O’er its pale cheek suffusing flushes fiv, 

And glossy damps its clust’ring curls adorn, 

Like dew-drops bright’‘ning on the brows of 
morn : 

Thro’ nerves that vibrate in unfolding chains, 

Foams the warm life-blood, excavating veins, 

"Lill all infus’d, and orzaniz’d the whole, 

The finish’d fabric bails the breathing soul! 

Then, wak'd tumultuous in th’ alarmed 
breast, 

Contending passions claim th’ etherial guest, 

And still, as each alternate empire proves, 

She hopes, she fears, she envies, and she 
loves— 

Owns al! sensations that divide the span, 

And eternize the little life of man! 

EFFUSION 
On hearing of the Death of Francis Gre- 
GOR, esq. Of lrewarthennick, Cornwall, 
By T. Furxpeur, Edisor of the * Mestern 
Luminary.—dJuly, 1815. 





And art thou, GreGor, mingled with the 
dust ?— 

Then is thy spirit thron’d among the Just! 

Yes:—high in glory, where earth’s Abdiels 
sit, 

Thy son! rejoins the kindred soul of Pitt :* 

Above chose honours kings and senates vive, > 

There only thy reward cans’t thou receive. 


Yet selfish nature mourns the righteous 
dead : 
Mourns that a friend is gone—a patron fled. 
Ah! why then strive to check the tears that 
stare 
From the warm impulse of a grateful heart ? 
Or from the world conceal what truth has 
penn’d, [friend ?— 
The honest boast, that Grecor was my 
Grecoer’s applause was honour; — never 
given, 
But on the principles prescrib’d by Heav’n : 
And his own record proves the meed was won, 
By well-tried truth and loyalty alone.f 
But, do J only mtourn ?>—No ;—each true 
heart 
In Cornwall, in my'sorrows bears‘2 part : 
For he was Connwatu’s pride—her fav'rite 
son-— 
In him reviv’d, her ancient genius shone ; 





* Mr. Pirt and Mr. Grevor were per- 
gonal as we!l as political friends. 

+ Mr. Grecer would never accept of- 
fice, title, or other favour; though his vo- 
luntary and unremitted attention to the 
drudgery of committee business, throughout 
the long administration of Mr. Pitt, is known 
to have impaired his health. 

~ The humble writer of this effusion, ob- 
tained the friendship of Mr, GrecGor by the 
stand he made in Cornwall against the most 
powerful and impassioned party of Refurm- 
ists that have appeared perhaps in England, 
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‘* Faithful,”* whoe’er was not, and wige 
and good ; [GOR stood,» 
Shrink from their post who might, still Gre. 
And, long as Liberty, which fires the soul, 
Shall yield to Social Order’s mild controul ; 
Long as fair Loyalty has power to charm ; 
Long as Benevolence the heart shall warm; 
Long as Integrity, with manly pride, 
Shall fear her God, and know no fear be. 
side— [cor’s name, 
So long shall Cornwatt bless her Gry. 
And grateful Mem’ry consecrate his fame, 


ae 


RETIREMENT.? 

By the late ALFRED Pointz SANDERSON, 

[The following lines are the production of 
a young gentleman now no more! Though 
written before he had attained his twentieth 
year, they discover a Correct taste, united 
with a fine imagination. We find in them 
none o! those laboured ornaments—none of 
those pompous and fantastic epithets whict, 
usually load juvenile performances. A chaste 
simplicity, every where supported by ele. 
gance, is (if my prejudices do not mislead 
mie) their distinguishing character. They ad- 
dress the heart by the tenderness of their 
sentiments, and recommend themselves to the 
taste by the purity of their style. The youth 
who has given this early display of genius was 
a native of Northleach, in Gloucestershire, 
and received a part of his education at the 
Free Schoo] there, of which his father was 
head-master. About the age of thirteen he 
hadthe misfortune to lose his father, whe 
died of an apoplexy, soon after he had ob- 
tained some church preferment. The desti- 
tute situation of the family, occasioned by 
this event, drew upon them the benevolent 
attention of the late Dowager Lady Spencer, 
who adorned high life by the lustre of her 
virtues. Under her patronage, the subject 
of this brief memoir was sent to Perabroke 
College, Oxford, where he pursued his stv- 
dies with an ardour and activity of mind 
which difficulties could not check. The 
Greek and Roman Classics were his particu- 
lar favourites ; and he acquired a skill in them 
which older scholars seldom attain, of whici 
a version of Pope’s Messiah into Latin poetry 
(the product of some of his leisure hours ii 
college) is a sufficient evidence. It shews4 
mind well acquainted with the felicitieso 
styleand expression, with the versification, 
and idiomatical elegancies of the Roma 
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* «<< Faithful Cornwall.”"—Vide Clarendon. 

+ The ancient Cornish claimed the van !® 
hattle. 

+ This beautiful little piece, together with 
the brief account of the writer, originally 4? 
peared in the Carlisle Patriot,a paper 00 
more distinguished for the soundness of 
political principles, than for the literary ™ 
rits of many of thecempositions which alo 
its columns, 
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Poets. But his literary career, though bril- 
jiant, Was short. The rupture ofa blood- 
yesscl, acc sioned by too violent exercise, 
closed the earthly scene of this amiable and 
‘ncenious Young Man, at the age of twenty- 
two. Cit ro. | 


ng star! whose placid ray 


Sw é pL CY . 
Wihs (csensations moves my heart, 
. « 
Indulge thy vol'ry’s pensive lay 5 


O hear 2 song devoid of art! 
Hush’ are the woods, the groves, the vales, 
A sacred stillness breathes o’er ail ; 
While soft o'er hiils and dewy dales 
The mellow beams of moon-light fall, 
Calm'd are my ‘bough s, no wild’ring woes 
Within my tranquil bosom rage ; 
Mizht | enjoy such sweet repose, 
From lite’s gay morn to closing age! 
No fame | wish, no wealth require, 
No sigh for grandeur heaves my breast ; 
ReTireMENT’s shade my sole desire, 
My only wish domestic rest! 
Do they who climb Amsitron’s height, 
Who eager grasp at scepter'd power, 
Feel that still flow of fix’d delizhr, 
That soothes the swain’s unruftled hour ? 
Safe in life’s vale, from harsh alarms, 
He turns to bliss whate’er hesees ; 
Him Naruge’s sweetly simple charms, 
And all her varying scenes can please, 
Dear to my heart the village green, 
When drest in Ev’N1InG’s pensive beams ; 
O may I there, unknown, unseen, 
Feel sorrow but in Fancy’s dreams! 
Yes! may my life there glide away, 
Smooth as the stream that murmurs near 5 
And fron: my home, if e’er I stray, 
May all | see that home endear! 
When death shall close my wearied eyes, 
And friends around my bed shall weep, 
May I, (tis all I then shall prize,) 
Beneath the hallow’d church-yard sleep ! 
And may the morn my lonesome grave 
Gem with the sparkling dews of heav’n ; 
Aud may the breeze the green grass wave, 
And o'er it beam the Sun ofeven! — 
And nought be heard near my low cell, 
Save village-sounds at day-light’s close ; 
Then may the softly pensive bell* 
Soothe, sweetly soothe, my last repose ! 








THE DEPARTURE.+ 

| By Tuomas Furtone. 
Oh, Slaney! lovely are the smiling scenes 

That wide around thy winding borders lie, 

The spreading hills, the cultivated plains, 

_And cheerful hamlets rising on the eye. 
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* Curfew, 


a The Writer prefaces these lines with the 

news. remark :-—** Nothing is more fre- 

eosene ne (Ireland) at present, 

residence oe fall i ° rine of te feta 

“sare lai a the value of lands is 
rincipai Cause of it,’—Epi Tor. 
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And pleasing is it, at the twilight hour, 
With ling’ring pace to rove thy glades 
among, [row’r, 
Where many an ancient fane, and mouid’ring 
Claim the mute wonder of the passing 
» throng. 

But ah! what tortures must his bosom bear, 
That, at this period of distress and woe, 
Must leave each haunt by custom render’d 

dear, 
And each fond jey of social life forego ! 
Methinks, even now, I view some hapless 
swain falong, 
With falt’ring footsteps pace thy banks 
And ere his eye forsakes his native plain, 
The taleof sorrow trembles from bis tongue. 


** Ye pitying pow’rs that guide our changing 


fate ¢ [close ; 
Oh! deign some source of comfort to dis- 
Oh! deign to guide me to some cilm retreat, 
Where want and wretchedness may find 
repose! | 
“¢ Far, far from ev’ry hospitable scene— 
Yar from my friends, my kindred, and my 
home— 
Bending with age, with poverty, and pain, 
These drooping limbs are destin’d now to 
roan. 


** Where yon‘er venerable groves appear, 
Rais’d by my poor forefathers’ virtuous 
hands, [care, 
Remote from noise, from tumult, and from 
In simple state a lowly cottage stands, 


‘s ‘There first these eyes the light of heav’n 
survey’d ; 

There the gay period of my yout! was pasts 

’Twas there through manhood’s fleeting 

years I stray’d, flast. 

And there I fondly thought to breathe my 


** But Fate the idle, childish wish denies 5 
The scenes of early life I must resign : 
Some stranger’s hand shall close these aged 
eyes, [consign. 
Some stranger’s care this form to earth 


«© Yet once again let me this spot survey; 
Let me retrace each circumstance gone by; 
Mark ev'ry flatt’ring hope now fled away, 
And o’er their mem’ ry pour a parting sigh. 
“© How oft, when loit’ring near that litrle 
stream, 
Or when reclin’d on yonder flow’ry seat, 
The wand’ring fancy fix'd each tuture aim, 
Nor saw the hidden dark decree of Fate! 
‘¢ How oft, when gath’ring on the !evel plain, 
Where yon broad sycamore erects the head, 
The blushing mak’en and the sportive swain 
Through many a maze the sportive dance 
have led! 
‘© Or when assembled at the annual fair, 
While native rapture sparkled in each eye, 
The rural race,—warm, ardent, andstnacere,— 
O’er many a bow! contirm’d the social tie! 


Vor. V. x 
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«© Ah! little thought we 'midst these cheery 
scenes 
Of future evils, or of future cares! 
Ah! little dreamt we of the varying pains 
That mark’d the current of succceding 
years! 


*« Where now are gone this interesting train? 
No more with them through life’s long 
road I tread ; 
A younger race now occupies the plain ; : 
Ny friends long since are number'd ‘with 
the dead. 


‘* And why should I in anguish wander here, 
To ev'ry ill, to ev’ry woe forlorn ; 

The child of grief, the victim of despair, 
The slave of penury—the mark of scorn? 


*¢ But let Relizion break the gath’ring gloom, 
Let sacred Hope her steady flight pursue ; 
For lo! beyond the limits of the tomb, 
A brighter, better world appears in view! 


‘ There free from pain the pilgrim shall 
repose; 
There shall the child of virtue and of truth 
Drink at the fount of bliss, forget his woes, 
And bleom unchane’d in everlasting youth!” 
Bolton-street, Dublin, 








GLORY GAINED AND PEACE 
RESTORED. 
A Gratulatory Address to the British Army 
and Navy returning Home from the Far. 
By Joun Mayne, 


Gallant troops from Waterloo, 

Wellington’s companions true— 

AX to whom our thanks are due 
For battles bravely won— 
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Glory gain'd, and peace restor’d, 

Welcome home to sheathe the sword, 

Bless your King, and praise the Lord 
For wonders He hath done! 


When the French, a fiend-like band, 
Threaten’d to despoil the land— 
When their Chief, with fiery brand, 

Was Europe’s deadly foe— 
Britain, with her flag unfurl’d, 
Frem his throne th’ usurper hurl’d= 
Britain sav’d a falling world, 

And laid the tyrant low! 


Sailors of great Nelson’s crew, 
Wealth and fame we owe to you! 
Trafalgar, like Waterloo, 

The war with glory crown'd! 
See, brave heroes of the Nile, 
Commerce re-illumes our isle ! 
Providence still deigns to smile, 

And gladdens all around! 


Should the foemen, bold again, 

Daré us to the battle plain, 

Heart and hand, with might and main, 
We'll arm by land and sea! 

Waterloo, or Trafalgar, 

In our minds a leading star, 

Guiding flects and hosts afar, 
Shall urge to victory! 


Gallant troops from Waterloo, 
Sailors of great Nelson’s crew— 
All who would, like Britons true, 
The race of ghory run— 
Hail your Prince with one accord, 
Bless your King, and praise the Lord ! 
Ever be His name ador’d, 
For wonders he hath done! 





DIGEST OF POLITICAL EVENTS. 
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GREAT BRITAIN. 

THE new session of the British Par- 
hament was opened on the Ist of Febru- 
ary by commission, on account of the in- 
disposition of his Royal Highness the 
Prince Regent, wit) the following speech 
tv both Lious... which was read by the 
Lord Chancelio: :-— 


My L ud Genicemen, 

We a ::nded by his Royal High- 
ness the 3 egent to express to you ‘his 
deep regret at we continuance of his Majes- 
ty’s s lam d indisp= sition. 


The | ice i. cut directs us to acquaint 


you, t . he has had the great.s: satisfaction 
in cal vou togethcr, Under Circumstances 
which « le him to aaneunce to you the 
restorati i of Peace throughout Europe, 
The splendid and decisive success obtained 


by his Majesty’s arms, and those of his Al- 
lies, had led, at an ear)y period of the cam- 
paign, to the re-establishment of the autho- 


rity of his Most Christian Majesty in the 
capital of his dominions; and it has been 
since that time his Royal Highness’s most 
earnest endeavour to promote such arrange: 
ments as appeared to him best calculated to 
provide for the lasting repose and security of 
Europe. 

In the adjustment of these arrangements 
it was natural to expect that many difficulties 
would occur; but the Prince Regent truss 
it will be found that, by moderation aad 
firmness, they have been effectually sut- 
mounted, 

To the intimate union which has happily 
subsisted between the Allied Powers, the Ne 
tions of the Continent have twice owed thei 
celiverance. His Royal Highness has 
doubt that you wil be sensible of the grea 
importance of maintaining in its full tor 
that alliance, from which so many adval 
tages have already been derived, and whic! 
affords the best prospect of the continuxsié 
of Peace, 
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The Prince Regent has directed copies of 
eye several Treaties and Conventions which 
have ben concluded to be laid before you. 

The extraordinary situation in which the 
Powers of Europe have been placed, from 
the circumstances which have attended the 
Frenck. Revolution, and more especially in 
consequence of the events of last year, has 
induced the Allies to adopt precautionary 
measures, which they consider as indispen- 
sably necessary for the general security. 

As his Royal Highness has concurred in 
these measures, from a full conviction of 
their justice and sound policy, he relies con- 
fdently on your co-operation in such pro- 
ceedings as may be necessary for carrying 
them into effect. 

Gentlemen of the House of Commons, 

The Prince Regent has directed the Esti- 
mates for the present year to be laid before 


-. 
ris Royal Highness is happy to inform 
you, that the manufactures, commerce,-and 
revenue of the United Kingdom, are ina 
flourishing condition. 

The great exertions which you enabled 
him to make in tne course of the last year, 
forded the means of bringing the contest in 
which we were engaged to so glorious and 
speedy a termination. 

The Prince Regent laments the heavy 
pressure upon the country which such exer- 
tions could not fail to produce: and his 
Royal Highness has commanded us to as- 
sure you that you may rely on every dispo- 
sition on his part, to Concur in such mea- 
sures of economy as may be found Consistent 
with the security of the country, and with 
that station which we occupy in Europe. 

My Lords, and Gentlemen, 

The Negotiations which the Prince Re- 
gent announced to you at the end of the last 
Session of Parliament, as being in progress, 
with a view to a Commercial Arrangement 
between this country and the United States 
of America, have been brought to a satis- 
His Royal Highness has 
given orders, that a Copy of the Treaty 


_ Which has been concluded shall be laid be- 


fore you ; and he confidently trusts, that the 
stipulations of it will prove advantageous to 


_ theinterests of both countries, and cement 
_ the good understanding which so happily 
subsists between them, 


The Prince Regent has commanded us to 


| ‘nform you, that the hostilities, in which we 


have been involved, in the island of Ceylon, 


_ andthe Continent of India, have been at- 
tended with decisive success. 


Those in Ceylon have terminated in an 


| amangement highly honourable to the Bri- 


_ tish character, and which cannot fail to aug- 
_ Ment the security and internal prosperity of 


» that valuable possession. 


) Mmistice, 
b Peace m 


The‘operations in India have led to an ar- 
which gives reason to hope that a 
2y have been concluded on terms ad- 
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vantageous to our interests in that part of 
the world, 

At the close of a contest so extensive and 
momentous as that in which we have been 
so long engaged in Europe, and which has 
exalted the character and military renown of 
the British nation beyond all former ex- 
ample, the Prince Regent cannot but feel, 
that under Providence, he is indebted for the 
success which has attended his exertions, to 
the wisdom and firmness of Parliament, and 
to the perseverance and public spirit of his 
Majesty’s people. 

It will be the Prince Regent’s constant en- 
deavour to maintain, by the justice and mo- 
deration of his conduct, the high character 
which this country has acquired amongst 
the nations of the world; and his Royal 
Highness has directed as to express his sin- 
cere and earnest hope, that the same union 
amongst ourselves, which has enabled us to 
surmount so many dangers, and has brought 
this eventful struggle to so auspicious an 
issue, May now animate us in peace, and 
induce us cordially to cé-operate in all those 
measures, which may best manifest our 
gratitude for the Divine Protection, and most 
effectually promote the prosperity and happi- 
ness of our country, 

In the debate on the address moved in 
the House of Commons, Mr. Vansittart 
avowed his intention of proposing the 
continuatien of the Property Tax at the 
reduced rate of 5 per cent.; and Lord 
Castlereagh added, that ministers did not 
mean to break in upon the &king Fund, 
for the current services of the state. 

On the 2d, the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer announced that he should pro- 
pose the tax as a continuation of the 
war-taxes for two or three years, leaving 
it to the wisdom of parliament at the ex- 
piration of that time to decide whether 
any part of it should be made perma. 
nent. 

Without intending to enter into a dis+ 
cussion on the merits or demerits of the 
Property Tax, the inquisitorial nature of 
which, rather than the actual burden im- 
posed by it, have excited a deep-rooted 
aversion in the bosom of every man of 
independent feeling, we shall merely state 
that this intelligence thus officially com- 
municated, has operated as an alarm to 
the whole kingdom. The city of London 
has taken the lead in preparing a petition 
deprecating the continuance of tis im- 
post under any shape whatever, and as 
the provincial towns are genera ly fol- 
lowing its example, it seems probable 
that the unanimous expression of the 
sentiments of the whole country will in- 
duce the minister to abandon this ob- 
noxious measure. 

The most important subject hitherto 
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Statement of the Finances. 


cht before the House of Commons 
been that of the supply for the ser- 
, nt vear. On the 22th 
“haneellor of we hix- 

n of the 


a 
ia~i> 


statcuent re spect ne weuonal 

The amount of the produce 

customs for the year ( nding the 

{ Jaauarv, 1815, was 11,059,0001.; 
in January, “1816, the amount was 
10,487,0001.; beimg smaller by almost 
600.0001. But the llous e sheuld remem- 
ber, that not only was the year 1514 
more productive than any preceding, 
that the war taxes were higher, by 
amoun * the difverence.— 

excise, which 

1K produced, mm 1514, 

and in 1815, 26,562,000I. ; 

former (which had. 1t- 

all preceding vears) by 

1,400,000]. In the year 1815, there 
had been no increase of taxes in the ex- 
if had proceeded from Vn 

enses, Whichmay have pro- 

>to SOO.OOKOIL, This, there- 

> deducted . but the exeess 

ny considerable Phe 

iced, im 1815, 5,865,000], 

post ottice §,448,0001. 3 cach 

x considerably those of the pre- 

ars. But the assessed taxes, 

1814. produced 6.411.0001.. 

amounted, in 4815, only to 6,218,0001.; 
making a diminution of n¢ ariy 2OCO,0001,. 
‘Chis, however, should be rather atimbu- 
ted to delay of payment, than to any in- 
suthcreacy in their operation, ‘The pro- 
perty tax produce dd, in 10614, 14,2 8.COdl, 
n 1815, 14,515,000! Phe land tax,.in 
1814, was 1,159,000].; and in 18158, 


£,159,0001.: causing ai diminution of 


0,000 .— The erand total, however, for 
both yeas, leaves a considerable balance 
in favour of the last—which, considering 
that loit was extremely productive, 
cannot tail he received as a very flat- 
tering proot of the flourishing condition 
Ofour hauaneces. The grand total tor 1S14, 
was 63.150,000!1.; and that for 1815, 
amounted to 66,443,000]. : being an in- 

> Of Sun thing more than one imil- 


grants of Jast vear included 20 
ot intended tor the service ot 

fo satisly prece 

Vv have thes: 

ie total untunded 

1, amounted io 68,548,000l, 
d hy the payment of 21 
17,548,000. By the docu- 
uid upon the table, it appeared 
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hat the amount of British manutactures 
exported in the three quarters, ending 
Oct. 10, 1614, was 37,167,000, and 
the corresponding period last year, 
42,425,0001. Of cotton manufac Lures, 
the amount exported during the three 
quarters mentioned in 1514, — was 
13,169,000L. and tor the same period in 
615, 15,367.000!. In linen there has 
been a great crease, and the amount of 
the exports of wovilen manufactures jg 
angie uted by 1.200,000!. J bi ugh it was 
thus evide nt, “that the great sinews of our 
national strength were unimpaired, yet 
the Rt. Hon. geatleman was ready to ad- 
mit that the country was at this moment 
i a situation of great difficulty, chiefly 
on secount of the law prices of avricule 
tural produce. Having taken a review 
of the causes which produced this em- 
barrassmpent, he thus proce eded :— In the 
course of last year, parliament added 54 
millions to the funded deb t; but if in this 
year, withon: adding any thing to the 
di bt, we pay 14 millions, we : shall by this 
effect a revulsion of capital, and the ase 
sistance given to the country, will not be 
violent or unnatural—it will be atiorded 
by the customary channel S, and mi ney 
will be created in iho-« places where the 
pub he wall natur ally scek at. To effect 
the se combined objec ts, I wall propose 
to continue the property tax at five per 
cent. which, calculating on the estimate 
of the year just covcluded, may be ex- 
pected to produce seven milions. Of 
these, four millions will fall on the e agri 
caluwel Interest, as in the former esti- 
mates it had “nee eight. ‘To balance 
this inequality, I shail propose a ren: ‘Se 
sion of taxes, now pressing on the agri 
cultural interests to the amount of one 
million, so that tie present weight on 
agriculture will be lightened by a dec rease 
of five millions of taxes It will be for 
the house to consider on what subjects 
this remission shall take place. In my 
opinion it woald be predent fat it should 
tall on schedule x by reducing th e te 
nant’s tax and che tax on farmers’ 
aaa thus affecting chiefly hae 3 arable 
part of the agriculture. The proportigns 
of these diminutions must, hos wever, be 
the subject of future in APE but 
whatever part they may more especially 
adect, they cannot tail to offer a most 
important assistance. 1 would parucu- 
larly recommend abstaining from pressiDg 
on the money market by a loan—it 3s 
much more desirable to meet the wants 
of the year by the usual means of supply 
Thus, instead of pressing on the money 
market, as we did for the three last yeas 
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e amount of 142 millions, and for 
last year only to the amount of 54 
we were to throw into it 14 mil- 
Fons, improve the funds, re-ss- 
»blish public credit, and in a few months 
relieve the distresees of the country. — 

The seamen necessary for the service 
of the vear will amount to 53,000, requir- 


to thi 
the 
millions, 
we must 


‘agan expense of about 7 millions, and 
the army 12,238,0001. The military es- 
tablishment fur Great Britain, Jersey, 


and Guernsey, will amount to 25,000 
men, and in Ireland to the like number, 
to which may be added 3,000 kept afloat 
Tt ie colon al Var- 
a farce force: Gibraltar, 


for foreign vATTIsSOnSs, 
isons require 


Malta, and the Tonian Tsles, demand 
11,000; the British possessions in North 
America 10,000; the West India Isiands 
15,000. ‘These, with others of inferior 


amount, for a grand total of 99,000 
wen, to which may be added 20,000 re- 
quired for the service of the East India 
Company. The army of 53,000 men, 
which circumstances ‘oblige us to keep 
on the French frontiers, ‘though large, 
will be no expense to the country, as it 
will be wholly suppor ted by France.— 

The mi-cellaneous services may be taken 
at two millions and a half. [ndepende nt 
of these items, there is a sum to be paid 
to the East India Company, on account 
of arrears for money advanced by it for 
war Charges, to be defrayed by Great Bri- 
tain. The total sum due under 
head-is two millions. OF this 
aleady paid between five and six hun- 
dred thousand pounds, But in addition 
tothis sum, [ now propose that we shall 


this 
we have 


pay them a further sum of one mil- 
lion. ‘The general totals will then stand 
thus :-— 


The Army : ‘ 


. -L, 12,238,000 
The Navy 


; , ; 7,000,000 
Army Extraordinaries . 2,000,000 
Miscellaneous Services 2,500,000 
East India Company ‘ 1,000,000 


torming a gross charge, to be: defrayed 
jointly by England and Ireland, of 
4,788,000]. In addition to this, we 
have to repay to the Bank of England 
part ofa sum advanced by it during the 
last Vear, amounting to one million and 
a half, which « ili of course, be de- 
ducted by them trom the loan alluded 
CO in the papers i have this day laid on 
the table of the [louse—issues for the 
bublic service in 1813, 900,0001., and a 
860,04 charge for Great Britain, 
*000,0001., forming a general augregate 
ot 20,298 3.0001. From this is to 1 de- 
“Ucted the Irish pi ‘oportion. [ am aware 
“atin the course of the last session, 


Supplics, Ways and Means for 1816. 
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there was a pledge given to consolidate 
the Irish and English debt, and such a 
proposition will ere long be submitted to 
the House; I do not think, however, 
that it would be either just or discreet to 
accomplish this, till time has been given 
for the full investigation o: the subject; 
and until that be done, it will be proper 
to nee the expenses of [reland and 
England separate. Dedueting, there- 
fore, the Irish proportion, amounting to 
about three millions, the total charge to 
be defrayed by Great Britain will be 
24,487,0001. The Ways and Means with 
wich it 1s proposed tomeet these de- 
mands are as tullows:— 


Unapplied Grants of last year ZL. 3,000,000 
Land and Malt Taxes. . 3,000,000 
Surplus of the Consolidated Fund 2,500,000 


Lotteries. ; , ; 200,000 
War Taxes continued . , 6,000,000 
Property ‘lax at 5percent. . 6,000,000 


Advance from the Bank of England 6,000,000 





Total of Ways and Means 26,700,000 
Total Supplies . - 26,488,646 
Balance . ° 211,354 





Tn regard to the loan from the Bank, the 
right hon. gentleman explained that the 
whole sum will be obtained at @ per cent.; 
the advance to be for two years certain, 
with the power of extending it beyond 
that period, if deemed ex; edient by the 
Treasury. fle entreated the House to 
consider the statement which he had 
cubmitted as not exhibiting the de~ 
tails of a permanent peace establish- 
met. Le assured it of the disposition 
of his majesty’s government to s study eco- 
nomy as far as it is Consistent with the 
public security; and concluded with dee 
ciaring, that the revenue is mm a most 
flourishing condition, in spite of the de- 
sponding notions circulated by those whe 
are accustomed to consider only the 
cloomy side of the question. 

Lord Castlereagh, in reply to the 
speeches of sev eral members on the other 
side of the House, insisted that the pro- 
poscd supplies were totally distinct from 
the real peace establishment, and showed 
that in another year, deductions to the 
amount of Bor 9 millions were likely to 
be made irom this estimate. 


On the 15th Mr. Broucharn co led the 


attention of the House tothe ice of afs 
fairs in Spain; and conciuded - eech 
of considerable length we suuog an 


address to the Prince Re enlreating 
his Royal Highness to take into conside- 
ration the sufferings of the late Spanish 
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166 Trial and Execution of Marshal Ney. 


Regency and Cortes, and representing 
that the alliance at present subsisting be- 


tween thet interes affords the most 
favourahl . tor the interfe- 
rence o' G baile the learned 
fr ntien wis st satisiactorily an- 
swer d by L od Castlereagh, who pic- 
toren che da ‘ics, as they have been 
genes. icvimed,as a party desirous of 
destroving all the ancient Institutions of 
their country. His lordship tarther stat- 


ed. that not only had the Dritish vroverne 


ment. but all the four allied powers ex 
} toeir int rest with the court of 


erte 

Madrid, as tur as hey could do consis- 
tentiv witi, the delicacy due from one 
state to another; they had not indeed 
gone to war wth Span, but done every 


thing sport otf such a step. He depre- 
cated the adoption of the measure now 
proposed as likely to counteract British 
influence on the Continent. The mo- 
tion was negatived by a majority of 81 
to 42. 

On the 19th both Houses were called 
to the consideration of the treaties be- 
tween Great Britain and the continental 
powers. In the Lords, the Earl of Li- 
verpool, and in the Commons, Lord Cas- 
tlereagh, entered into an explanation of 
the views and policy of the allies, and 
moved an address to the Prince Regent, 
expressing the thanks of thetwo Houses 
for its communication of the treaties, and 
their approbation of the measares of the 
British government, and of the unanimi- 
ty and vigour of the allies during the late 
contest with France. An amendment 
was moved in both Houses, founded 
chiefly on the objection to the mainte 


nance inv in France, but nega- 
tived nt louse ef Lords in favour of 
the oiiy iotion by a majority of 104 
to 40, a: iin the Commons, after an ad- 
yourned debate, by a majority of 240 to 
q¢ 

lt is confidently announced that the 


voungest brother of the reigning Duke of 
Saxe-Coburg,w ho has arrived in this coun- 
try is about to receive the fair hand of 
the accomplished Princess Charlotte of 
Wales. [his Prince, whose name is Leo- 
( hristian Frederic, was born 
1 December 1790, and accompanied the 
Empcrorot Russia and King of Prussia 
to this country atthe time of their visit in 
the summer of 1814. One of his sisters 
is married to the Russian Grand Duke 
& mstantine, 
Lord Amberst and his suite sailed on 
the oth of February in the Alceste from 
Portswiouth, on his mission to China, 
As#uiaiicr of record, not of novelty, 


pold Cre: re 





[March ], 


we have to state, that the Northumber. 
Jand arrived, on the 15th of October, 
with her too celebrated exile at St. Hele. 
na, where he is doomed to pass the re. 
mainder of his days. Buonaparte landed 
on the 17th with his suite, and every pre- 
caution which human foresigh* can su 
gest, is adopted to prevent the possibility 
of escape. 
FRANCE. 

In resuming the summary of political 
events, interrupted since our 23d num- 
ber, the first circumstance that claims 
our attention is the continustion of the 
proceedings against Marshal Ney. We 
have already stated that this officer ap- 
pealed from the compete. cy of a mili 
tary commission, and insisted on being 
tried by the Chamber of Peers. Acs 
cordingly, after a considerable delay al- 
lowed for the summoning of witnesses, he 
was brought, on the 4th of December, bes 
fore that tribunal. As the fact of his 
treasonable conduct in deserting the 
cause of the king and joining Buona- 
parte withthe force under his command 
could not be controverted, the defence 
of his counsel principally aimed at a pal- 
liation of his guilt, founded on the al- 
leged difficulty of the situation of the 
Marshal, who was hurried away by the 
force of circumstances. It was also 
urged at the trial, as it had previously 
been in a note addressed to the Duke of 
Wellington, that the convention con- 
cluded for the surrender of Paris held 
out security to the persons and property 
of its inhabitants, whatever might have 
been their political conduct anterior to 
that event. The ministers of Louis 
XVIII. contended that this convention 
could not have any reference to the 
king’s dispositions and rights as sovereiga 
of the country, that he never acceded to 
it, and that consequently he could not 
be bound by any of its provisions. These 
and other less important grounds of de 
fence proved of no avail to the prisoner, 
who on the 6th was declared by the 
Chamber to be guilty of high treason. 
On the following morning he vas cot- 
veyed to an open place near the Ob- 
servatory, in the plain of Grenelle, and 
there shot by a detachment of the 
troops. . 

Count Lavalette, another of the taitor 
ous adherents of Buonaparte, was tried 
by the Court of Assize on the 21st No- 
vember, on a charge of pre vious corre 
spondence with the usurper, and with 
having, on the 20th March, before his 
entry into the capital, taken possession 
by torce of the direction of the post 
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gflice, stopped the circulation of the 
king’s proclamations, and otherwise faci- 
‘tated the enterprise of Napoleon.— 
if. was sentenced to die, appealed 
ty the Court of Cassation, which con- 
érmed the verdict, and at length found 
means to escape, on thenight of Decem- 
ber 20th, in the clothes of his wife, who 
was permitted to visit him in the Con- 
ciergerie, where he was confined. It was 
at first very generally surmised that the 
king, or at least some of his ministers, had 
connived at the escape of this culprit ; 
but it has since been discovered that be 
was assisted in his plans by three Eng- 
lish gentlemen of some distinction :—Sir 
Robert Wilson, who, as a soldier and a 
writer, has strongly manifested his anti- 
pathy to Buonaparte ; Capt. Hutchinson, 
of the Guards, nephew to Lords Huitche- 
jason and Donoughmore; and Mr. 
Bruce, son of Crawford Bruce, Esq. 
banker. The French government hav- 
ing obtained satisfactory evidence to this 
efect, caused them to be apprehended 
onthe 18th of Jannary., Their applica- 
tion to be allowed their liberty upon bail 
has been refused, and they now await 
their trial for the offence with which they 
are charged. Whatever may have been 
the motive of these gentiemen for their 
interposition between a convicted crimi- 
nal and the injured laws of his country, 
we cannot but deeply regret that they 
should have suffered themselves to be be- 
trayed into so gross a violation of those 
laws, and so daring a defiance of the go- 
verument of a friendly state. Nothing 
indeed can be better calculated than 
suc conduct to afford some colour to 
the charge repeatedly alleged against 
Fugland, that wherever an opportunity 
otiers for involving France in civil or mi- 
itary brvils, there her interference will 
never be wanting. We know that: this 
idea isso strongly impressed upon many 
minds, that in various parts of the Conti- 
hent Our government was firmly believed 
to have winked at the escape of Buona 
parte from Elba, in the hope of © ‘ain 
plunging our national rival into ai! the 
calamities of anarchy and irretrievable 
ruin, 

On the 8th of December, the day after 
the execution of Ney, the projet of a 
Law of Amnesty was submitted to the 
er cf Deputies by the Duke de 


icheiicu. but it was not adopted withe 


) Mt Considerable discussion, and the pro- 


Posal of various amendments which went 
even farther than had been contem- 
Maled by his Majesty’s ministers, The 


Escape of Lavalette—Law of Amnesty. 
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law as finally adopted, is dated the 12th 
of January, and is as follows :— 

Art.1. A full and entire amnesty is 
granted to all those who directly or indirectly 
took part inthe rebellion and usurpation of 
Napoleon Buonaparte, saving the foliowing 
exceptions. 

2. The ordinance of the 24th July shall 
continue to be executed with rezard to the 
persons comprised in the Svst article of that 
ordinance, 

3. The King shall be empowered, in the 
space of two months, dating trom the pro- 
mulgation of the present law, to remove from 
Frauce such of those individuals comprised 
in the second article of the said ordinance as 
he shall keep on it, and who shall not have 
been brought before the tribunals; and in 
this case, they shall depar: trom France, 
within the time prescribed tor them, nor 
shall they return to it, wit out the express 
authority of his Majesty—the whole under 
pain of deportation, The King »s all like- 
wise be empowered to deprive them of all 
property and pensions granted to them gra- 
tuitously. 

4. The ascendants and descendants of Na- 
poleon Buonaparte, his uncles an‘ aunts, his 
nephews and nieces, his brothers, ‘heir wives, 
and their descendants, his sisters, and their 
husbands, are excluded from the kingi1om in 
perpetuity, and are bound to depart trom it 
in the space of one month, under the pe- 
nalties denounced by the gist article of 
the penal code. They cannot enjoy any 
civil rights, possess any property, title, and 
pensions granted to them gratuitously within 
it; and they shall be bound to sell, within 
the space of six months, the property of 
every kind which they possessed by onerous 
title. 

5. The present amnesty is not applicable 
to persons against whom prosecutions have 
been commenced, or judgments obtained, 
before the promulgation ofthe present law 5; 
the prosecutions shall be continued, and 
the judgments executed conformably to the 
laws. 

g. Are not comprised in the present am- 
nesty crimes Or misdemeanors against private 
persons, at whatever period they may have 
been committed. The persons guilty of 
them shall be liable to be prosecuted accord- 
ing to law. 

7. Those of the regicides who, in despite 
ofa clemency without bounds, have voted 
for the Additiona! Act, or sccepted offices and 
employments rm the us..rper, and who, by 
so doing, have c.-lared themselves urecon- 
cileable enemies of France and of the legiti- 
mate governn <i, are excluded tor ever from 
the kingdom, and are bound to leave it in a 
month, upon the penalty inflicted by Art, 33 
of the penal cote ; they shall nor be capable 
of enjoying in it any civil ight, or possessing 
in it any property, titles, or pensions given 
to them gratuitously. 
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[In a subseq t ordinance dated Jan. 
17th, the King, by virtue of the power of 
revi ( tin him with respect to 
the siamed in the i Article 
of the 7 Vwiice of July Q4th, 1815, 
contiouc: lst om its ongmal state, 
and ci ti] persuns mi luded in i 


to quit Fiance by Feb. 25th, at latest, on 
pan 1) rtation. 


]} if hese a 


great dissatisiaction among the adherents 


wures should excite 


tl 


ol the usurper, as wei Ciorse who are, as 
those wu are not pr scribed by them, 
was no more than mht rationally have 


heen expecied. At Lyons, this spirit ac- 
tually burst forth aboutthe end of Janu- 
ary, Into an Open msurection, in which 
Generals Meunier and Le Grange were 


implicated, Pie rebellious attempt, 
however, tailed; the former was killed, 
and the latter afterwards secure d, a few 
leagucs irom the city. Indeed, the 
Frencot papers themselves convey no flat- 
tering picture of the disposition of the 
country in general, throughout, which 
numerous apprehensions for disattec- 


tion, are continually taking place. It 
seems thai this spirit has even spread 
a class of people, 
supposed least 
influence—we 


its contagion to 
whom we should have 
hkely to fall under its 
mean the collectors of taxes. ' 
these men have been suspended in the 
department of the Aude alone, and 550 
persons emploved hin the collec ‘tion of the 
indirect taxes have been removed since 
the appointment of M. de la Barente to 
the ve! 
the public service, for having manifested 
opinions unfavourable to the government. 
The violent attacks on the Bourbon fa- 
mily, i which some of the English news- 
papers have indulged, and the malicious 
fabrications to which they have given 
publicity, were in truth well calculated 
tofeed the flame of discontent, which is 
far from being smothered in this unhappy 
country; their introduction into the read- 
ing-st:Jis and news-rooms has in conse- 
quence been forbidden; and they are 


Forty of 


cral direction of that branch of 





{ March ], 


not to be procured except Upon su 
terms as nearly amount toa prol ‘bitio, on, 
With the departure of the chiet adherene 
of Buonaparte, whose interest It was te 
keep alive and aggravate the feelings of 
dissatssfaction, we trust that these jee. 
ings will subside. Cambaceres, Soult, 
Niassena, and many ot!er re volutionary 
characters have sought retuge In Bs lgium, 
whence vehing has embarked for the 
United States of America. Carnot js 
eone to cats and Fouel.é, not long 
since sent as ambassador to the court of 
Saxony, bas been superseded and forbid. 
den to return to France. Gencrals De. 
belle, Drouot, and Cambrone, are impri- 
soned at Paris, awaiting their trials, ang 
legal proceedings have been instituted 
against Grouchy and others included in 
the first article of the ordinance of the 
24th of July last, though they have not 
vet been apprehended, 

The last t posts held by the British in 
and near Paris were delivered up to the 
French in the last days of January, by 
which time the allied troops compositt 
the right wing of the army of occupation 
had taken up the posi itions assigned them 
by the Duke of Wellington as Com 
mander in-chief. They consist of 50,000 
Engiish; 20,000 Russians, and 15,000 
Danes, Saxons, and Hanoverians. The 
Saxons and Danes form a line which ex- 
tends to the French fortresses in Artois; 
the Hanoverians are concentrated about 
Condé; the Russians have extended 
themselves farther into the Frencli tert 
tory—their left wing is supported upoa 
Ch: arlemont, their right upon Maubeuge, 
and the most advanced troops of the cen- 
tre reach to the fronticrs of the district 
of Laon. Behind all these positions are 
the English en echellon, extending from 
Valenciennes to Somme. All the for- 
tresses in this line have numerous garrle 
sons, and the positions are so chosen, 
that the Allies can at any time cut oil 
those strong places which still have 
French garrisons from all communicatio 
with the interior. 








INCIDENTS, PROMOTIONS, BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, DEATHS, &« 


IN LONDON 


AND MIDDLESEX. 


Pith Biographical Accounts of Distinguished Characters. 


Bulietin of the King's Health, 
Windsor Castle, Feb. 3. 
_ passed the last month in 
% general state o! tranquillity, and in the en- 
joyment of good b dily health. His Majes- 

ty’s disorder remains unaltered, 


His M est \ 


Mr. Dodd, the engineer, has announced 
the design of a magnificent iron bridge, 
which he proposes to call the ‘Tontine Wé 
terloo Bridge, and to carry across the Thame 
from Rotherhithe to the Opposite shore. Ac- 
cording to the plan of the projector, # 
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chould be so constructed as to admit vessels 
to sail underneath it, and without spandrels 
of arches to obstruct the sight. | 

Promutions and Appointments.) Colonel 
James Rathurst to be Lieut.-governor of the 
Virein stinds, vtce Lieut.-colonel Napier, 
resignt : 

Jaracs Robt. Matthews, ésq. to be his Ma- 
‘esty’s Consul at Cadiz. 

Adm Sir Chaloner Ogle, knt., General 
Banastre “arleton, and General John Floyd, 
to be Baronets. 

Major-gen. Sir Hudson Lowe, knt. to be 
a Knight Commander of the Order of the 
Bath, ; 

Lieut.-col. Baron Tripp, and Major the 
Hon. George Dawson, to be Companions of 
the Order of the Bath. 

James Allan Park, esq. to be one of the 
Justices ot the Court of Common Pleas, vice 
Sir Alan Chambre, knt. resigned. 

Rev. Jas. Stanier Clarke to be one of the 
Deputy Clerks of the King’s Closet. 

Lieut.-gen. Sir John Coape Sherbrooke, 
K. G. C. B, to be Captain-general and Gover- 
nor in Chief ot Upper and Lower Canada, 
New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, and the 
idands of Prince Edward and Cape Breton. 

Lieut.-colonel Charles W. Maxwell to be 
Governor and Commander in Chief of Do- 
minica. 

‘The Duke of Richmond to be Lord-lieute- 
nant of Sussex. 

James Buchanan, esq. to be his Majesty’s 
Consul at New York. 

Wm. Dawson, esq. to be his Majesty’s 
Consul in the State of Maryland. 

Major-gen. Sir Fred. Phiilips Robinson, 
K. C. B. to be Governor of Tobago. 

Major-gen. George Wm. Ramsay to be 
Governor of Antigua and Montserrat, 

Thomas Probyn, esq. to be Governor of 
St. Christopher, Nevis, and the Virgin 
Islands. 

Major-gen, Phineas Riall to be Governor 
of Grenada. 

Patrick Savage, esq. to be his Majesty’s 
Consul in the State of Virginia. --- - —— 

John Leach, esq. to be Chancellor and 
Keeper of the Great Sea! to H. R. H. the 
Prince Regent. 

Wm. Draper Best, esq. to be Attorney- 
general to H. R. H. the Prince Regent. 

Wm. Harrison, esq. to be Solicitor-general 
0 H.R. H. the Prince Regent. 

Matthew John Tierney, esq. M.D. to be 2 
Physician in Ordinary to H.R. H. the Prince 
Regent. 

The Earl of Ormonde and Qssory to be 
Marquis of Ormonde. 

The Varl of Londonderry to be Marquis of 

ondoi erry. 

The Earl of Conyngham to be Viscount 
Sige, Earl of Mount Charles, and Marquis 
Conyngham. ' 
New Moxrnty Mac.—No. 26. 


Viscount Bantry to be Viscount Bear- 
haven and Earl of Bantry. 
Visc. Mountjoy to be Earl of Biessington. 
"aron Shefiielt to be Viscount Pevensey, 
and Earl of Sheffield, in Treland, 
Baron Cahir to be Viscount Cahirand Earl 
of Glengal. 
Baron Frankfort to be Viscount Frankfort 
de Montmoreucy. 
Baron Adare to be Viscount Mount Earl. 
Baron Ennismore to be Viscount Ennis 
more and Listowel. 
Baron Kiltarton to be Viscount Gort. 
Sheriffs appotnicd ly the Prince Regent in 
Council for 1816. 
Bedforidshire—Henry Brandreth of Hough- 
ton Regis, esq. 

Berkshire-- Rich. Powlett Wrighte Benyon, 
of Englefield, esq. 

Buckinghamshire—Thos. Tyringham Ber- 
nard, of Nether Winchendon, esq. 

Cambridge and Hunts—John Whitby Quine 
tin, of Hatley Saint George, esq. 

Cheshire—Sam. Aldersey, of Alcersey, esq. 

Cumlerland—W illiam Brown, of Tallantire 
Hall, esq. 

Derbyshire—John Peel, of the Pastures, esq. 

Devonshire—Sir Arthur Chichester, of Youl- 
ston, bart. 

Dorsetshire—John Herbert Browne, of Wey- 
mouth, esq. 

Essex—Nicholas Pearee, of Louzhton, esq. 

Gloucestershire—Daniel John Niblett, of 
Harefield, esq. 

Herefordshire—Kingsmil] Evaes, of the 
Hill, esq. 

Hertfordshire—Daniel Giles, of Youngsbury, 
esq. 

Kent—Alex. Evelyn, of St. Clere, esq. 

Leicestershire—Charles Wma. Pochin, of 
Barkby, esq. 

Lincolnshire—Nevile King, of Ashby, esq. 

Monmouthshire—Sit Heury Protheroe, of 
Liantarnam Abbey, knt. 

Norfolk—Sigismund Trafford Southwell, of 
Wroxham, esq. 

Northamptonshire—SirJames Langham, of 
Cottisbrooke, bart. 

Northumlerla.d—Matthew Bell, of Wocl- 
sington, esq. 


_ Nottinghamshire--Sir Robert How Bromley, 


of East Stoke, bart. 

Oxfordshire—John Phillips, of Culham, esq. 

Rutlandshire—John Cole Gilson, of Bur- 
ley, esq. 

Shropshire—Sir Thos, John ‘Tyrwhitt Jones, 
of Stanley, bart, 

Somersetshire—John Goodford, of Yeovil, 
esq. 

Staffordshire—John Smith, of Great Fen- 
ton, €sq. 

County of Southampton—John Morant, of 
Brockenhurst, esq. 

Suffilke-Sir Chas. Blois, of Cockfield Hall, 
bart. 
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Surrey—Benj. Barnard, of Ham Common, 
esq. 

Sussex—John Ingram, of Rottingdean, esq. 

Harwickshire—Wm. Holbeche, of Farnbo- 
rough, esq. 

Wilishire—John Hussey, of New Sarum,esq. 

Ihorcestershire—Joseph Lea, of the Hill, esq. 

Yorksh e—Richard Oliver Guscoigne, of 
Partington, esq. 


Carmarthen—John Colby, of Pennywern, 
esq. 
Pemlroke—Hen. Mathias, of Fern Hill, esq. 


Cardigan— Thos. Lloyd, of Coedmore, esq. 

Glamorgan—Henry John Giant, of Gnoll 
Castle, esq. 

Brecon—Edw. Kendal, of Dan y Park, esq. 

Radnor—Sir Hartord Jones, of Boulubrook, 
bart. 

Merioneth—Thos. Duckenfield Astley, of 
Cwmllecoidiog, esq. 

Carnarvorn—Thos. Burrow, of Benarth, esq. 

Anglesey—Robt. Bulkeley, of Gronant, esq. 

Montgomery—Thomas Watkin Youde, of 
Cloghfan, esq. 

Denkigh—Edward Edwards, of Cerig Llwy- 
dion, esq. 

Flint—Geo. Boscawen, of Marford, esq. 

Cornwali,—Sir Arscott Ourry Molesworth, 

of Pencarrow, bart, 


Memlers returned to Parliament.] Vis- 
count Barnard tor Winchelsea, vice Calver- 
ley Bewicke, esq. deceased. 

Sir Charles Cockerell, bart. for Seaford, 
vice John Leach, esq., who has accepted the 
Chiltern Hundreds. 

George Bankes, esq., for Corfe Castle, vice 
Peter Wm. Baker, esq., deceased, 

The Hon. Henry Caulfield for the county 
of Armagh, vice Wm. Brownlow, esq., de- 


ceased. 


Ecclesiastical Preferments.] The Rev. 
Jonn ASHBURNHAM, to the vicarage of Pe- 
vensey, together with the rectory of Guest- 
ling, Sussex. 

Rev. S. Count 
wich Hospital. 

Rev, Stuart Corsett to the rectory of 
Scrayingham, York. 

Rey. Jonn Davis to the rectory of St. 
Clement, Worcesier. 

Rev. Joun Doricnon to the vicarage of 
Gooderstone, Norfolk, 

Rev. BeNyamin EpMonson to the perpe- 
tual curacy of Wetherby, York, 

Rev. Wm. Etwywn to the rectory of St. 
Mary Abchurch, with the curacy of St, Law- 
rence l’ountney, London, 

Rev. Wa. Greene to the rectory of St. 
Olave's, Southwark. 

Rev. Curnsert Hentey to the rectory 
of Rendlesham, Suffolk. 

Rev. Jon Hoyre to the rectory of Comp- 
ton Martin, Somerset. 

Rev. Watteew Kitson to the rectory of 
Chilton Foliat, Wilts. 

Rev. H. Lion to the rectory of Llangei- 
tha, Wales, 


to be Chaplain of Green- 
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Rev. T. Morcan to be Chaplain of the 
Royal Naval Hospital, Plymouth. 

Rev. C. Penrice to the rectory of Hamp. 
net, Somerset. 

Rev. Tuos. Price to the vicarage of St, 
Peter, Worcester. 

Rev. Wm. Wese to the vicarage of Lit. 
lington, Cambiidge. 

Births] Lady Sarah Lyttleton of a daugh. 
ter. 

The lady of Major-general Beatson of a 
daughter. 

The lady of Rear-adm. Sir Geo. Cockbum 
of a daughter. 

The lady of the Hon. and Rev. Geo, Her. 
bert of a daughter. 

The lady of the Hon. Charles Law ofa 
daughter. 

The Countess of Ashburnham of a daugh- 
ter. 

Lady Harriet Paget ofa son. 

Lady Kk. W. B. Webster ofa son. 

Lady Ponsonby, widow of Major-general 
the Hon. Sir Wm. P., of ason. 

The Duchess of Bedford of a son, 

At Hampton, Lady Edmonstone ofa son, 

The lady of Sir John Chandos Reade, bart. 
of a son. 

At his house in Great Coram-street, the 
lady of James Klmes, esq., architect, of a 
daughter. 

Married.] Ant. Hammond, esq. of Sa 
ville-row, to Theodosia Elizabeth, eldest 
daughter of Nath. Gostling, esq. of Eazl’s 
Court House, Oid Brompton. 

Major Thos, A. Brandreth, R.A. to Sa 
rah, eldest daughter of the late Geo. Curling, 
esq. of Cleveland-row, 

W. M. Peacock, esq. to Sophia, only 
daughter of tne Baron La Cainea, consul- 
general at Nice. 

Capt. Francis Baker, R. N. to Caroline el- 
dest daughter of the Rev. Dr, Price, preven: 
dary of Durham. 

Capt. Henry Pigett, 82d foot, to Marga- 
ret, cldest daughter of Scrope Bernard Mor- 
land, esq. M. P. 

Capt. Wood, of the E. I. C. service, t0 
Ellen, eldest daughter of Jos, Murphy, esq. 

Spencer Perceval Mansel, esq. son of the 
Bishop of Bristol, to Agnes, daughter of Dr. 
Ainslie, of Dover-street. 

Thomas Pain, esq. of Windsor, to Miss 
Hooper, daughter of the late Mr. Henry H.0! 
Cheapside. 

The Rev. Wm. Wescomb, rector of Lans- 
ford, Essex, to Jane, grand-daughter of te 
Hon. General Douglas, M. P. 

Thomas Barnewall, esq. of Coleman 
street Buildings, to Mrs. Allan, of Quebec: 
Street. 

At Edmonton, Wm. M.-G. Cobbe, ¢ 
R.N. to Eliza, eldest daughter of Mr. 1 
Hammond, surgeon. 

Died.| In Burr-street, Jas. Flower, esq. 4% 

In Mount-street, the Hon. Apsley Bath- 
urst, second son of the late, and only brothel 
of the present Earl Bathurst. 
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In Bryanston-street, Mary Ann, widow 
of John Gibbs, esq. of Charlestown, South 
Carolina. 

In Finsbury-square, Mary, wife of Dr. 
George Rees. 

In Grenville-street, Brunswick-square, Mrs, 
Reid, wife of Dr. John R. 

In Great Russell-street,Chris. Wm. Lynch, 
esq. 

tn Lower Grosvenor-street, Stephen Tes- 
sier, esq. 62. 

In Vine-street, Piccadilly, Geo. Hodgson, 
esq. solicitor, and one of the coroners for 
Middlesex. 

in Pilgrim-street, Blackfriars, Mrs. Pin- 
der, wife of Dan. P. esq. 82. 

In Upper Norton-street, Robert Shuttle- 
worth, esq. of Barton Lodge, Lancashire, 71. 

In Duke-street, St. James’s, Capt. Samuel 
Malbon, R.N. 29. 

At Milbank-row, Mr. Robt. Stockell, 49. 

In Gloucester-place, Thos.W, Payler, esq. 
of Heden, near Canterbury, 68. 

In Bryanston-street, Mrs. Gough. 

In Grosvenor-street, West, Mrs, Alexan- 
der, wife of John A. esq. 

In Rathbone-place, Mrs. Parisot, 71. 

In Tavistock-place, Lewis Crawford, esq. 
Jate of Montreal, Lower Canada. 

In Great Mary-le-bone-street, Mr. Bur- 
net, surgeon. 

In Salisbury-square, John Collier, esq. 84. 

At Dalston, John Compart, esq. 81. 

At the house of her son-in-law, George 
Todd, esq. at Belle Size, Hampstead, Mrs. 
Stegmann, late of Riga, 65. 

In New Boswell-court, Wm. Ross, esq.75. 

At Brompton, Eleonora, widow of Thos. 
Hutton, esq. surgeon to the E.1.C. factory 
at Canton. 

In New Millman-str. John Rose, esq. 34. 

In Duncan-street, Chas. Bradburne, esq. 

In Old London-street, J. Moravia, esq. 73. 

At Putney, Mr. Wm. Layton, upwards of 
30 years farrier to the Prince Regent, 72.— 
Mrs, Eliz. Hooper. 

In Upper Grosvenor-street, Thos. Gardnor, 
esq. One of the Directors of the Sun Fire-Of- 
fice, 58, 

In Princes-street, Cavendish -square, Capt. 
Barrington Price, aid-de-camp to the late 
Sir Thos. Picton, in the battle of Waterloo. 

At Palmer’s Green, Mary, relict of Peter 
Fountain, esq. 90. 

At Parson’s Green, Henry Tahourdin, esq. 
of Olveston, Gloucestershire. 

George Edwards, esq. an alderman of the 
borough of Lynn, Norfolk, 46. 

In Lincoln’s-Inn Fields, W. Ch. De Cres- 
Pigny, esq. son of W. Ch. De C. esq. of 
King’s Row, Hants. 

At Strawberry Hill, Elizabeth Laura, 
Countess of Waldegrave, 55. 

In Orchard-street, Sarah, wife of W. Buck- 
cridge, esq. 76. 


In Pall-Mall i . d 
Wakefield, Susan, wife of Mr. Edwar 
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In York-buildings, Lady Graves, widow 
of the late Adm. Sir ‘hos. G. 

In Charlotte-street, Elizabeth, widow of 
Capt. Barlow, R. N. 70. 

In Beaumont-street, Sarah, relict of John 
Cosens, esq. of Jamaica, 65. 

At the Manor House, Hounslow, Sophia, 
widow of Rich, Bulstode, esq. 78. 

At Stanmore, Mrs. Hawtayne, wife of 
Capt. H. of his Majesty’s ship, Scamander, 
ol. 

In. Portland place, Henry Fawcett, esq. 
M.P. for Carlisle. 

In Gun street, Spital-fields, William Cul- 
len Brown, M.D. son of the celebrated Dr. 
John Brown, of whose life he contributed 
the account inserted in the third volume of 
our magazine, in the numbers of which 
there are several other popers from his pen. 
[We should be thankful to any correspon- 
dent who could furnish us with particulars 
concerning him. ] 

In York place, City road, Wm. Butler, esq. 
65. 

In Montague place, Sir Henry Dampier, 
knt, one of the Judges of the Court of King’s 
Bench, 57. 

In Upper Charlotte street, Geo. Waddell, 
esq. late of the E. 1. C. Bombay civil esta- 
blishment, 43. 

In Mansion house street, Westgarth Snaith, 
esq. banker. 

In Great James street, Mr, Barber, solici- 
tor. 

On the 229d Nov.1815, EvizaBpetu, wife of 
Joun Soane, esq. R.A. The death of this 
excellent and admirable woman, can neither 
be passed over in silence, nor mentioned in 
the common terms of regret; for there 


_ Were traits in the character of her goodness, 


which rendered her virtues remarkable 
among the virtuous. Her unc erstanding 
was solid, yet capacious—her heare firm, 
yet tender; uniting ail that is great in man, 
with all that is endearing in woman. There 
was in her—judgment, sagacity, penetration, 
energy, and decision ; a majesty of inte/lect, 
which appeared given by nature for the @x- 
press purposes of guidance and government ; 
yet such was the Compassionate sympathy of 
her feelings, the considerate kindness of her 
friendship, and the glowing warmth of her 
benevolence, that her power was ever grates 
ful to all who owned its influence :—-it sus- 
tained anc delighted the circle in which she 
moved, Liberal, hospitable, «nd charitable, 
this excellent sieward ot the gifts of Provi- 
dence combined economy with munificence, 
and generosity with prudence. Fer taste 
was elegant, her mind enlightened ; onc, in 
the variety and activity of hor pursurts. there 
appeared a concentration of wisdom and ges 
nius, w dich, withour a-siming ther names, 
yet displayed their powers, anc awoke admi- 
tation not less than her virtues insured es- 
teem and affection. To the most undeviating 
integrity and high-souled sense of duty, she 
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joined that gentle tenderness, and even play- 
ful kindness, which are so peculiarly en- 
caring in the female character, and which 
rendered her the charm of youthful society. 
As a wife and a mother, her conduct was 
beyon all praise, as her love was beyond 
al! description ;—it gave zest to the hour o 
roy, soothed the dav of sorrow, alleviated the 
pangs of sickness, and watched over the bed 
of disease, with the shill and kindness, the 
patience and consolation of a nmnistering 
angel. Deeply were all her virtues engraven 
on the heart of a busband, who needed not 
the grave to teach him her inestimable 
worth ;—who loved and valued her in life, 
as he laments her in death, but whose sor- 
rows are too sacred for the hand of friend- 
ship to unveil, as they are far beyond the 
power of {rendship to heal. 

In !lamilton place, Roserr Flosart, 
Karl of BUCKINGHAMSHIRE, Piesident of 
the Board of Controul for the Affairs of In- 
dia, Clerk of the Pleas in the Exchequer In 
Ireland, anda mcumber of the cabinet. His 
lordship, the eldest son of George, the third 
earl, was born in 1760, and bred to the mi- 
In 1793, be was appointed 


Jitary profession. 
and held that situation 


sovernor oi Madras, 
tlhiz7o7. He 
peers by wiit, as 


curing the lfetime 


’ 


Jaron Hi ‘bart, In 1798, 
of his father, whom he 
succeeded ‘n 1864. In 1801, he was placed 
in the imporiant ofitce of secretary of state 
for (ie war department, mace a Comnuils- 
sioner for ‘he affairs of India, and in 1806 
appointed joint soe Maste general, In 
these varicus situations, his lordship uni- 
fomly prove. himself a faithful and up- 
right minister of the crown: in truth, bis 
country has seldorn had to lament the loss 
of a man more confid d in by his sovereign, 
more honoured by bis colleagues, or more 
respect by ail political parties, He mar- 
ied, in 1792, Marzoretta, relict of Thomas 
Adderley, esq. of Innishannon, Ireland, who 
cied in .796, and by whom he had one 
daughter the first wife of the late Lord 
Gardner) ; and secondly, the Hon, Eleanor 
Agnes Eden, daughter of the late Lord Auck- 
Jand, by whom he had no issue, His lord- 
ship's last illness originated in a fall from his 
horse two or three months ago. He is suc- 
eeded by his brother, the Hon. and Rev. 
Henry tiobart, prebendary of Canterbury, 
and rector of Chipping Warden, Northamp- 
fons hise. 

At Hayes, in his 83d year, Joun Heath, 
he Judges of the Court of Com- 
mon Pleas. He was of a highly oe 
family ' Exeter, and for many years filled 
the office of town-clerk of that city. He 
was afterwards called to the degree ‘of ser- 
geant at law, and promoted to the bench in 
2780, On the character of this venerable 
minister of the law, a correspondent has 
transmitted the following remarks :-—** In 
the last number of the Magazine of Sedition 


esq. one of 


Account of the Eurl of Buckinghamshire, Sc. 


was Cailed up to the house of 
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and Infidelity, is some account of the late 
Mr. Justice Heath, who is contemptuously 
styled, £a good black letter lawver;’ byt 
then it is added, that, fas he adveneed jy 
yeais, he became obstinate and severe in the 
administration of the laws.’ Now every 
body, who has been at a/l conversant with 
the practice of the courts for the last thiny 
years, Will be ready to bear witness to the 
abominable falsehood of this assertion: fo, 
in truth no judgeon the bench in his time, 
was more patient in attending to the causes 
that came betore him, or more lenient to. 
wards the side of mercy in criminal cases, 
His integrity, indeed, was inflexible; bur 
his disposition was mild and generous to a 
degice that commanded the esteem an:] ad. 
miration of the persons best qualified to 
judge of his merits. Ina capital conyic. 
tion, on which the writer of this note enter. 
tained some doubts, he communicated the 
same to the learned judge, who, instead of 
taking the interposition amiss, condescended 
to make particular inquiries into the circum. 
Stances, the result of which was, a full per 
suasion on both sides, that the verdict Was 
just, and the culprit was executed.” 

At Compton Verney, Warwickshire, Jony 
Peyto Verney Lord WittouGcusy ps 
Broke, LL... a lord of the King’s bed- 
chamber, He was born in 1738 succeeded 
his uncle Richard, the late lord, in 1752, and 
marred in 1761, Louisa, daughter of Francis, 
fizst Ear] of Guildford. By this lady, who 
Cred in &7 98, he had a numerous tamily of 
children, most of whom died in early infancy. 
The title now devolves to his eldest son 
John Peyto, born in 1762. 

At Richmond, Surrey, Richarp Fitz- 
WILLIAM, viscount and baron Fitzwii- 
LIAM, vice-admiral of Leinster. He was 
born in 1745, succeeded his father in 
1776, and having never married, his titles 
devolve to his next brother, the Honour 
able John Fitzwilliam. His lordship pos- 
sessed one of the most valuable cabinet col: 
lecuions of pictures in Europe, more than 
10,000 proof prints by the first artists, a very 
copious library, and a scarce and curious 
collection of the best ancient music, includ 
ing several favourite pieces of Queen Eliza 
beth, and many of the works of Handel, of 
whom he was an enthusiastic admirer, i 
the hand-writing of that great master. ‘I hese 
valuabie collections his lordship has be 
queathed to the university of Cambridge, 
where he pursued his studies, and likewist 
the sum of 100,0001. stock in the funds, for 
the purpose of erecting a building for the! 
reception. Al! his real and personal estates, 


except the seat of Mount Merrion, neal 
Dublin, he has left to his second cousin the 
Earl of Pembroke, for life, with remainde! 
to the earl’s eldest son by his second wife. 
Jan. 27, at his house jn Queen Sava'é, 
Bath, aged 92 years, the Right Honourab¢ 
Samugt Viscount Hoop, admiral of 
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‘ed squadron of his majesty’s fleet, governor 
of Greenwich hospital, elder brother of the 
Jrinity House, and knight grand Cicss of the 
order of the Bath. His lordship was the 
elder of the two sons (the iate Lord Bridport 
heing the younger) of the Rev. Samuel Hood, 
vicar ot Butleigh, in the county of Somerset. 
He was born in the year 1724, and com- 
menced his naval career in 1740, as mid- 
shipman in the Romney, of 64 guns, then 
commanded by Commodore Thomas Smith, 
commanaer in chief on the Newfoundland 
sation. Having distinguished himse!f in this 
gtuation be was promoted t- the rank -of 
jieurenant in 1746, when C>mmodore Smith 
commanded a squadron on the coast of Scot- 
land. Soon after this he was appointed to 
the Winchelsea frigate of 20 guns, which in 
che winter of 1746, engaged and captured a 
French frigate of superior torce. During the 
action, which was very severe, Lieut. Hood 
was wounded. In 1748, he was removed to 
the Princess Louisa, then bearing Admiral 
Waison’s flae, in which ship he sailed to 
Louisvourg. Im 1754, he was further pro- 
moted to the rank of commander, and 
appointed to the Jamaica sloop, then sta- 
tiuned® at the Bahama is'ands; and the 
year following joined \dmiral Keppel in 
Hampton road, Virginia, who command. 
ed the naval parr of the expedition in 
which General Braddock was defeated. In 
1756, having been appointed by Commodore 
Holmes, his captain in the Grafton, and 
being present in the action off Louisbourg, 
with a French squadron, he returned with 
him to England at the close of the same 
year, and found on his arrival that he had been 
made post during his absence in July, 1756. 
—Captain Hood having thus passed through 
the first gradations of his profession, prepared 
to increase the honours ef that rank to which 
he had been deservedly raised. His first 
brilliant ac ion was in the Antelope, of 50 
guns. In this ship, in 1757, he engaged 
and totally destroyed in the bay of Audierne, 
near Brest, a French ship of 50 guns, and 
450men. Inthe following year, he was ap- 
pointed to the Vestal frigate, of 32 guns, and 
1.1759, sailed with Admiral Holmes in the 
expedition against Quebec. During the re- 
mainder of the year 1759, Captain Hood’s 
ship was attached, with other frigates, to Ad- 
miral Rodney’s fleet, sent to bombard Havre 
de Grace. He was afterwards employed for 
two vears on the coast of Lreland, and the re- 
maining three years of the war, he served in 
the Mediterranean under Sir Charles Saun- 
fers, After the peace of 1763, Captain 
Hood hoisted his broad pendauc in the 
Romuey, as commander of his majesty’s 
*“!DS On the Boston station, in the year1768. 
—In i778, Captain Hood succeeded the 
‘ste Admiral Gambier as commissioner of 
Portsmouth dock yard, and was also created 
* beronet, In 1780, he was advanced to 


the rank of rear-admiral of the blue, and in 
the winter of that year hoisted his flag on 
board the Barfleur, and soon sailed with a 
squadron to the West Indices, to join Sir 
George Rodney, who then commanded in 
that quarter, ‘Che year 178) was employed 
in naval manceuvring with the French fleet 
under Count de Grasse. We have not room 
to give a ‘etailed account of the persevering 
Courage and superior seamanship displayed 
by this brave officer, against the more 
numerous tHleet of the enemy. On the glo- 
rious 12th of April, 1782, Sir Samuel Hood 
had the good fortune to behold the Ville de 
Paris, Count de Grasse’s flag ship, strike to 
the Barfleur, when the Count surrendered 
his sword to an enemy whose uncommon 
merit he was ever ready to acknowledge, 
Lhis distinguished officer, on this memorable 
occasion, received a tresh mark of his sove- 
reign’s esteem, being created Baron Hood of 
Catherington, in Ireland. The peace con- 
cluded in 2783 suspended for a time the ser- 
vices of the Admiral. In 1784, Lord Hood 
was elected one of the members for West- 
minster, and in April, 1786, :ppointed port- 
admiral at Portsmouth; in the following 
year he was made Vice-Admiral of the blue. 
On the appointment of the Exit ot Chatham 
to be first lord of the Admiralty, Lord 
Hood took his seat as one of the members 
of that board; and on the armaments be- 
ing fitted out against Spain and Russia in 
i790 and 1791, his lordship was appointed 
to the command in chief of squadrons des- 
tined for particular services; but the differ- 
ences with those powers being adjusted before 
he sailed, he struck his flag on each occasion. 
On the commencement of the revolu- 
tionary war, in 1793, Lord Hood was called 
forth to command a powerful tleet in the 
Mediterranean, and in the same vear entered 
into negotiations with the royalists of Tou- 
Jon and Marscilles fur the surrender of the 
former place, with its forts and the ships of 
war in the harbours, which accordingly took 
place in the month of Augusi. His lord- 
ship returned to England i: 1794, on ao- 
count of illhealth. In 1795, Lord Hood 
was elected an Elcer Brother of the Trinity 
House, and in April, 1796, on the death of 
Sir Hugh Palliser, he was appointed Gover- 
ror of Greenwich Hospita’. At the time 
of his death he was second senior «cmiral 
on the list. His Lordship married, in +749, 
Susanna, daughter of Edward Linz>, esq. 
of Portsmouth, which lady was created a 
peeress of England, by the title of Bironess 
Hood of Catherington, in 1796. By her he 
had issue Samuel and Thomas, + bo both 


died young, and Henrv, who svecec.-d on 
the death of his muther to the tt! arom 
Hood, and who is now on i cease of 


his father Viscount Hood. 
At Bath, Henry Harrinetos, %.D. ar 
alderman of that city. He was descended 
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from an ancient and honourable family, who 
long possessed c 7 influence and 
property at Kelston, near Bath, where he 
was born in 1727. A tter receiving a suitable 
education in his father’s house, under the 
uiiion of the Rev. Dr. Fothergill, he was 
entered of Queen's College, Oxford, in 
1745. In 1753 be commenced the practice 
of his profession at Wells, in Somersetshire, 
but in afew years removed from that place 
to Bath, where he ever since resided. On 
quitting the university he marned a Miss 
Musgrave. His eldest son Sir Edward, who 
adopted the military profession, and was 
knighted on presenting an address to the 
King, in his official capacity as chief magis- 
trate of his native city, died some years 
since. ‘lhe docior was particulaily attached 
to the kindred pursuits of poetry and music, 
and had the honour of being the founder of 
the Harmonic Socre!y of Bath. In the mu- 
sical woild his name stands deservedly high 
as a a ' and without being a per- 
former on any instrument he thoroughly un- 
derstood the science of music. His “produc- 
tions, Wheiiicr iumourous or grave, whether 


light or sacred, alike display the refined taste 


of a connoisseur, and the powerful concep. 
tion of a master. Perfectly familiar wis, 
classical literature, Dr. H. was equalled by 
few as a general scholar, and his atin Kg 
positions were distinguished by th-ir pur ity 
and elegance. S ume exquisite specimens ; in 
his native tongue prove that he possessed, jp 
no mean degiee » ‘he requisites. anoet, Jp 
1769 he published under the title of Ny ige 
Antique, a Collection of original papers jp 
prose and verse, written by his ancestors and 
their correspondents tn the 16th and 1h 
centuries, which in 1775 he enlarged from 
one to two 8vo. volumes. He also published 
a Geometrical Demonstration of the ind). 
visibility of the Tri-Unity uncer the title of 
© Symbolon Trisagron,” and a * Treatise 
on the Use and Abuse of Music.” 

In Dublin, Josnua Airen, Viscoun 
and Baron Aten of Stillorgan. His lord. 
ship, born in 1728, succeeded his brother 
John, the late viscount, in 1753, and mar 
ried, in 1781, Frances, eldest daughter of 
Gayng Barry, esq. of Dormstown, co, Meath, 
by whom he had issue Joshua William, his 
successor, and two daughters, 
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BERKSHIRE, 
Various alterations and improvements have 
been recently mnie in Windsor Park. A 
lodge has been built near the new entrance 
called Waterloo (Gate, and a gravel walk, 
secured by neat rai’ing, laid out to lead to it. 
A fine road has also been foirued in the 
slopes through the plantations. 
Married.] At Shrivenham, T. Andrews, 
esq. of Kensington, to Miss Giles. 


Died.| At Windsor, Mrs. Ann Merrick, 
78.—Mrs. Mary Fennell, 87.—Mr. W, Ran- 
son, 52. 


At Winkfield, Henry Reddington, esq. 81. 

At the Priory, near Reading, Mrs. Halhed, 
wife of Rob. Wm. H., esq. 52. 

At Reading, Mrs. Cath. Pearse, relict of 
John P. esq. and daughter of F. Stonehouse, 
esq. of Standen House, near Hungerford. 

BUCKINGHAMSHIRE, 

Birth.] At Shardeloes, the lady of T. T. 
Drake, esq. M. P. of a son and heir. 

Dred.| At Wendover, Mr, Quartermaine. 

At Eton, Mrs, Stocker, widow, 106.—Mrs, 
Breach. 

At Aylesbury, Mrs. Hogg, mother of 
Mr; H. liquor-merchant.—Mrs. Dell,-Mrs. 
Jordan. 

CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 

Died.} At Wisbech, Mrs. Alice Arch- 
bould, 73.—Mrs. Powel, 61.— Miss Taylor, 

At Thorney, Mr. J. Ground, 71. 

At Cambridge, Henry Whitfield, esq. of 
King’s College,— Mrs, Warren, wife of Mr, 
Geo, W, . 


At Walsoken, Mrs. Murley. 
At Whittlesea, Mr. Wigginton. 
CHESHIRE, 

Married.| At Nantwich, Mr. K. Nixon, 
to Mary, eldest daughter of the iate T, Sut: 
ton, esq. of Batherton, 

At Bromborough, Benj. Robinson, esq, of 
Great Neston, to Margaret, only daughter of 
John Williams, esq. 

At Knutsford, John Turner, M.D. of War- 
rington, to Ann, only daughter of — Law. 
ton, esq. 

Died.| At Chester, Mrs. Hoakesley.— 
Mrs. Ley, 75.—The wife ot Mr. Rob. Jones. 
— Mrs, Ann Gardner, last surviving sister 0! 
the late Rev. Dr. Philip G. of Gimingham, 
Norfolk, 84.—Ann, daughter of the late 
Rob. Berks, esqy.—Mrs. Martha Smith, 78. 
—Mrs. Barlow.—Mr. Sharp, 32.—Margi- 
ret, wife of Mr. Orme, 62.—John Jones, 
gent. 61.—Mr. Alderman Broster, 75. 

At Hanchurch, Mr. Hall, who was 30 
years a faithful servant to Edw. Mainwauing; 
esq. of Whitmore, and subsequently for up- 
wards of 20 years with Thos, Swinnerto, 
esq. of Butterton Hall, 75. 

At Nantwich, Mr. R. Owen.—Mr. Thos. 
Prescott, surgeon, 73.~—John Latham, ¢54 
of Ravenshaw, Stafford, 

CORNWALL. 

Died.) At Penryn, Mrs. Knox, wit 
of the Right Hon. Geo. K, and sister © 
Chichester Fortescue, esq. of Glyde Fai™ 
co. Louth.Capt. Jas, Cock, of his Majesty 4 
packet Chichester, 36. 
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At Truro, Mr. Wm. Tompion, 83.—Mrs. 
Sibley, only sister of the late Adm. Rey- 
nolds, SO. 

At Bodmin, Mr. John Parnall. 

At East Looe, Mrs. M. Wynhall, 85. 

At St. Dennis, Mrs. E, Cowlin. 

At Camelford, Mr. Fras. Treleaven, 91. 

At Penzance, Miss Badcock.—Mr. Abr. 
Chergwin, 82-—Mrs, Harvey, 53.—Mrs. 
Roberts. 

At Helston, Mary Ann, wife of Dr. Jas. 
Lane, and second daughter to Mr. Edw, 
Hickes, of Plymouth. 

CUMBERLAND. 

Married.] At Kirkbraddon, I. of Man, 
Mr. Wm. Brook, of Huddersfield, to Ann, 
daughter of Jas. Clark, esq. of Kingston, Ja- 
maica. 

At Langholm, Thos. Whigham, esq. of 
Hindley Rea, Northumberland, to Mrs, El- 
Jiot, relict of John E, esq. of Cooms. 

Died.} At Carlisle, Mr. Jos. Cartner, 73. 
—Mr. John Robinson.—Mrs. Marg. Smith. 
—Mr. Wm. Park, 55.—“Mrs, Mary Hewson, 
52,—Mr. Rob, Davison, 70. 

At Wigton, Mr. John Wright.—-Mrs. Dodd, 
mother of the Rev. Mr. D. 73.—Mr. Wm. 
Taylor, 55.—-Mr. Jas. Symonds, 68. 

At Maryport, Mr. Henry Gate, 65.—Mrs. 
Eliz. Irwin, 72. 

At Workington, Capt. R. Scott. 

At Bocthby, Mrs, Davidson, 99. 

At Whitehaven, William, son of the late 
Miles Ponsonby, esq, of Hail, 21,.—Mr. John 
Heslop.—Isabella, ‘wife of Mr. D. Lindow, 
30.—Mrs, Eliz. Simpson, 74.—Capt. Hugh 
Finn, of the Jamaica packet. 

At Parkgate, near Wigton, Mr. John Mes- 
senger, 74. 

At Wheyrigg, Mrs. Mary Barnes. 

At Penrith, Mr. Wm. Hogarth, 48.—Mr. 
Ant, Soulby, bookseller.—Mr. Wm. Young, 
26, 

At Egremont, Mrs. Jane Roberts, school- 
mistress, 72. 

At Kirkandrews, Mr. Jos. Liddell, 87. 

At Cardew, Mr. John Sewell, officer_of 
excise, near Stockport, Cheshire, 25. 

DERBY. 

Married.) At Derby, Mr. Brough, of 
Nottingham, to Miss Helen Matchitt, of 
Sinfin Moor Cottage. 

Died.} John Dixon, esq. proprietor of 
the glass house and very extensive colliery at 
Wittington, near Chesterfield. 

At Spring Vale, Mr. Jas. Pickford, of 
Chapel-in-le-Frith, 64. 

At Long Eaton, Henry Howitt, esq. 78. 

At Duckmanton, Miss E. Wragge, 25. 

At Bolsover, Rebecca, wife of Mr. Hinde, 
of Grange Wood, Chesterfield, 29. 

DEVONSHIRE. 

On the ast of January 13 dwelling- 
houses, besides workshops and other build- 
ings were consumed by fire at Morcton- 


hampstead. One poor womaa lost her life 
in the flames, 
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Two additional storehouses are about to be 
erected in the dock-yard, Plymouth; and 
lime-trees to be planted in the walk leading 
from the gates to the back of the officers’ 
houses. 

The committee for conducting the Adult 
Schools established at Plymouth report that 
though the progress of the men has not been 
such as they could wish, that of the women 
has fully equalled their expectation; and 
that among the most attentive of he pupils 
are some upwards of 60 years of age. The 
total number admitted since the opening of 
the school in May, 1814, is—males 893 
females 110, 

Births.]| At Tetcott, the lady of Sir A.O. 
Molesworth, bart. of a daughter, 

At Plymouth, the lady of Sir Orford Gor- 
don, bart. of a son and heir. 

Married.} At Dawlish, the Rev. John 
C. Churchill, fellow of Corpus Christi Col- 
lege, Oxford, to Lady Henrietta Dorothea 
Wallop. 

At Lympstone, Wm. Stewart Hamilton, 
esq. of Dublin, to Sophia, widow of the late 
M. Forde, esq. of Seaforde, co. Down, and 
daughter of the Rev. Dean Blacker, of Car- 
rick, 

At Tavistock, Wm. Gill, esq. banker, to 
Miss Bredall, eldest daughter of Wm. B. esq. 

Died.| At Torquay, Kitty, fifth daughter 
of N. M. Pattison, esq. of Congleton, Che- 
shire, 20. 

At Mount Radford, near Exeter, John 
Baring, esq. 85. For 35 years he repre- 
sented that city in parliament, and resigned 
the honour in 1783. During the prosperity 
of the woollen trade he was the most cone 
siderable merchant in this county, and his 
concerns with his younger brother Sir Fran- 
cis B. in London were also of great magni- 
tude. 

At Exeter, Mr. Robert Trewman, for 
many years printer and proprietor of 
the Exeter Flying Post, 49. The uniform 
miidness of his manners, and respectability 
of his conduct, guined him, as a public cha- 
racter, numerous and fervent friends ; while 
none could be his enemy without being an 
enemy to truth ; nor were the more endear- 
ing ties that united him to the closer con- 
nexions of private life Jess to his honour. He 
was justly beloved and revered in his family, 
and by all who had the happiness of his ac- 
guaintance. Mr. Trewman was high in 
civic honours; and would have been chief 
mayistrate next year, had his valuabie life 
been so far prolonged.—The Rev. Wm. 
Aldridge Cockey, rector of St. Stephen’s in 
this city, and of West Ogwell.—Jonathan 
Worthy, esq. an alderman and justice of 
peace for this city, 54. 

At Tavistock, Charlotte, wife of Fras. 
Willesford, esq. and youngest daughter of 
the late Rev. Walter Burne, rector of Lefton, 

At Exmouth, Valentine Gardner, esq, 
uucle of the late Adu. Viscount Gardner. 
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At Topsham, Mr. G. Culverwell, 91. 

At Powderham, the Rev. Timothy Naple- 
ton, rector of that parish aad vicar of Mansel 
Gamage, Herefordshire. 

At Lympstone, Mrs, Heathfield, wife of 
Ant. F, esq. 

At Stonehouse, Lieut. John Kent, late of 
the Thais, son of John K. esq. of the Royal 
Naval Hospital at Plymouth, 26.—Mr. Wil- 
hams, 85. 

At Buckland Abbey, Miss M. F. Stopford, 
eldest daughter of the Hon, Vice-admiral 
Sir R. Stopford. 

At Sidmouth, Charlotte, wife of the Rev. 
fon Storer, rector of Hawksworth, and 
daughter of the Rev. Dr. Wylde, of Notting- 
ham. 

At Plymouth, Mr. Henry Watson, a re- 
tired surgeon of the royal navy, 72.—Mrs. 
Ann Barber, 62.—Mrs. Martha Finsham, 
55.—Mrs. Hawker, relict of Capt. H. B.N. 

At Parker’s Well, near Exeter, Mrs. For- 
tescue, relict of Geo. F. esq. 87. 

DORSETSHIRE. 

Married.) At Wimborre Minster, the 
Hon. Thos, Stapleton, eldest son of Lord Le 
Despenser, to Maria, second daughter of H. 
Bankes, esq. M. P. 

DURITAM. 

@n the 6th January, the first human body 
of the sufferers in the Heaton Colliery, on 
the 3dof May last, was brought to bank, in 
a state of great decay, but ascertained by the 
neckcloth to be that of Wm. Stott, between 
7o and 80 yearsof age, who attended one of 
the furnaces. Of aknife which the deceased 
had in his pocket, the haft only (of bone) 
was entire, the blade being entirely corroded 
by the mixture of the pyrites in the mine 
with the water. His watch was also nearly 
destroyed from the same cause. It may 
however afford some speculation tothe curi- 
ous, that the articles of linen on the deceas- 
ed were quite fresh and uninjured ; but 
those of woollen fabric entirely destroyed. 

Married.) At Pittington Hallgarth, H. 
Towers, esq. of Weald Hall, Essex, to Isa- 
bella Judith, only dav shter of Geo. Baker, 
esq. of Elemore Hall. 

At Sunderland, Jos. Sanders, sq. of 
Whitby, banker, to Miss Jane Siiney, of 
Bishopwearmouth. 

Died.) At the Ryhope Hotel, near Sundez- 
land, Mr. Thos. Willey, 63. ‘ 

At Bishopwearmouth, Mr. Wm. Witton, 
65.—TVhos. Coulson, 105. He had worked 
upwards of sO years at the business of a 
elass-rnaker. 

At Sunderland, John Miniken, 95.— 


Marg. Tursdc¢, 88. =Marg. Mitcheil, §1,-~ 
John Hall v 7.--James Cragg, 75. 
At Durham, ‘ir.T Wilson, commen-coun- 


cilman, 80.— Viiss <atherine Crowe, $0.— 
Miss Arabel'a 8 bson, cousin of the preced- 
ing, 43.— Miss Sharpe, aged 55, only daugh- 
ter of the late Dr. John S. archdeacon of 
Northumberland, and prebendary of Dar- 
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ham, niece to the late Granville S. esq. and 
great grand daughter of the famous Dr. 
Sharpe, archbishop of York,, in the reign of 
William TI.-—Mis Ann Smith, 103.—Mr, 
John Carter, 81.—Mr. Wm. Edgar Wright, 
— Mr. Stephen Bradley, 83. 


ESSEX. 

Died.) At Layton, Henry Wildman, esq, 
70. 
At Colchester, Henry, fifth son of Wm, 
Francis, esq, 5. 

At Witham, Thomas Isaac, esq. 78. 

At Bexfield Farm, Chelmsford, Mr. Rich, 
Ruffell, 62. 

At Rochetts, the Countess of St. Vincent, 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE, 

A meeting has been held at Tewkesbury 
to consider of the propriety of erecting a 
bridge over the Severn near that town, and 
a committee appointed to take prepara. 
tory steps for Carrying the measure into exe- 
cution,. 

Ata meeting held at Coleford on the 14th 
Feb. it was resolved that a society should te 
formed, under the name of the ** Forest of 
Dean Br-.nch Bible Society,” for the purpose 
of disseminating the scriptures in the Forest 
district, and co-operating with the Britis) 
and Foreign Bible Society. 

Married.] At Cheltenham, Major-gener: 
Sir Wm. W. Sheridan, bart. to Louisa Mi- 
ria, eldest daughter of John Addison, esq. of 
Moorshedabad, Bengal.—Mr. Hincks, book- 
seller, to Miss Jones. 

At Winchcemb, Mr. T. Chedborn, ¢f 
Cheltenham, surgeon, to Miss Rogers, only 
daughter of Ant, R, esq. 

Wm, Joyner, jun. esq. late of the Welsh 
Fusileers, to Susan Elizabeth, second 
daughter of Thomas Hickes, esq. of Berkeley. 

At Gloucester, James Morse, esq. of the 
E.1.C, service, to Eliza, fifth de. ter of 
the late Rev. Dr. Lucas, of Ripple, Worces- 
tershire. 

The Rev. W. S. Goodenough, rector of 
Yate, to Miss Ann Mair. 

Died,] At Stroud, Martha, wife of Dr. 
Darke. 

At Charfield, the Rev. Richard Jones, rec- 
tor of that parish and of Dodington. 

At{Dirham, Mr, Briant. 

At Coates, near Cirencester, Wm, Toms, 
esq. 74. 

St Lydney, Mrs. Foot, wife of Mr. F. 
surgeon. 

At Frampton-upon-Severn, the wife ¢ 
Mr. T. Ballinger, 35. . 

At Sandhurst, Sarah, daughter of Mr. ¥) 
Butt. 

At Gloucester, Captain R. W. Knight, 76 
—Mr. W. H. Medhurst.—Mr. Wm. Was* 
bourn, chemist and druggist.—-Sarah, wife o 
Wm, Bridge, esq. of Notcliif in this county, 
55.—Ann, wife of the Rev. W. Black, recto 
ot Blaisdon, and eldest daughter of the Re’: 
RX. H, Roughsedge, of Liverpool. 
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At Cheltenham, Mrs. Smith, 79. 
At Nibley House, Mrs. Mavo, wife of the 
Rev. Mr. M. and sister to Dr. Gibbes, of 


Bath. 





HAMPSHIRE, 

The erection of a Lunatic Asylum for 
this county was strongly opposed at the last 
cuatter sessions, when it was agreed bya 
maiorty of one only to postpone the ques- 
non until the next Michaelmas Sessions. Mr. 
ose stated, that be had it in contemplation, 
at the next meeting of Parliament, to intro- 
duce a clause into ‘ the Bill for the better re- 
culating Lunatic Establishments,’ making it 
compulsory on all counties to erect asylums 
for their own pauper lunatics. A magis- 
trate observes, that this proposal, if carried 
into effect, will cost the 52 counties upwards 
ofa million sterling for the buildings alone, 
which, as well as their supnort, coming out 
of the county rates, will fall almost wholly 
on the agricultural interest. 

A’Female Asylum has been established at 
Wirchester, into which 17 gitls have been 
admitted. Besides receiving a moral and 
religious education, they will be instructed in 
the various household duties requisite to 
make them good servants and useful mem- 
bers of society. 

Married.] At Kingston, Capt. Higgins, 
R.N. to Ann, eldest daughter of J. Haynes, 
esq. of Portsmouth Dock-yard. 

At Alresford, H. C. Fullagar, esq, to Miss 
White. 

Died.} The Rev. J. Richmond, DD. 
rector of Newnham with Mapledorwell, 97. 

At Winchester, Mrs. Phillips 

At krook near Vitchiteld, Mrs. Peter 
Greene, 72. 

At Eling, Mary, relict of Oldfield Bowles, 
esq. of North Aston, Oxfordshire. 

At Portsmouth, Mrs. Shoveller, wife of 
the Rev. Mr. S.of Poole, and daughter of the 
late Rev. Joseph Horsey of Portsea, 56.— 
Mrs. Gilbert, relict of Wm. G, esq. late 
store-keeper ot the dock-yard.—-Mrs, Frank. 
lin—Licutenant Wm. Pye, RLN. 0” 

At Basingstoke, Charles Best, esq. up- 
wards of 50 years town-clerk of that place. 

At Westwark, Mr. John Port. 

In the Isle of Wight, at Carisbrooke, Miss 

Baker.—At Ryde, Mr. J. Way.—At New- 
port, Mrs, Mary Crock, 88.—Mrs. Warren, 
40.—Mrs, Elizabeth Kinz, 43.—Lieutenant 
J. Webb, of the 60th regiment, son of Mr. 
W. of the post-office, Brandon. 
_At Southampton, Mr. Charles Ward, 
tard son of Mr. J. Ward, master of the 
academy near the quay, and a captain in 
Colonel Rose’s regiment of Yeoman ry Ca- 
Valry, 34. Lie fell a sacrifice to his active 
‘ndeavours to stop the ravages of a fire sur- 
Misedto be wilfully occasioned, in French- 
“ret; where a beam fell upon him, and 
killed him on the spot. Nothing but a na- 
"onal calumity could have excited a more 
Seneral grief among his fellow townsmen 
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than the melancholy catastrophe which 
thus prematurely terminated the career of 
this estimable man ; whose remains, attend- 
ed by a great concourse of the inhabitants of 
Southampton, were interred with military 
honours at Nutshelling. 


HEREFORDSHIRE. 

The macistrates of Hereford have resolved 
to place in the new County Hall a portrait of 
the late Duke of Norfolk, and a subscription 
has been opened to defray the expense of the 
painting. 

Married] At Norton Cannon, Mr. R. P. 
Jones, of London, to Eliza, daughter of T, 
Wootton, esq. of Eckley’s Green. 

At Hereford, Mr. Arnold, solicitor; of Bir- 
mingham, to Miss Havard. 

Died.} At Ross, Mr. Roberts.—Ann, 
relict of the Rev. Thos. Clarke, one of the 
prebendaries of Hereford cathed:al. 

At Aylton, Ann, second daughter of Mr. 
Bishop. 

At Michaelchurch Court, Mr. Jas, Fisher, 

At Middleton, Mr, Benj. Colerick, 72. 


HERTFORDSHIRE, 

Married.] At Bennington, the Rev. John 
P. H. Chesshvre, to Charlotte, second daugh- 
ter of the Rev.Jas. Commeline, of Redmar- 
ley, Worcestershire. 

Died.} At Tittenhanger, the seat of the 
Earl of Hardwicke, near St. Alban’s, Jas. 
Yorke, esq. barrister and a commissioner of 
bankrupts, eldest son of the Hon. J. Yorke, 
iate Bishop of Ely. 


HUNTINGDONSHIRE. 

Married.} At Elton Hall, Capt. Wells, 
R.N. to Lady Elizabeth Proby, youngest 
daughter of the Earl of Carysfort. 

Died.} At Stanground, Mr. Claxton, go. 

KENT, 

The papers of this county state that there 
is now living in the ville of Dunkitk, Bough- 
ton under Blean, near Canterbury, a gallant 
vereran who has arrived at the surprising age 
of 122 years. He still retains his faculties, 
and converses cheerfully with all his nu- 
merous Visitors: his name is Ferguson: he 
was formetly a soldier, and served many 
years in the Scotch Greys. 

Birth.) At Chartham, —— Spicer, of a 
boy and two girls. 

Married.} At Chalk, near Gravesend}Wr, 
L.H. Winkworth, to Mary, eldest daughter 
of the late ‘Townshend Gladdish, esq. 

Died.| At Shorne, near Gravesend, Wm. 
Comport, esq. 

At Deal, Mr. Jas. Marsh, 77 —Mr, 
Brown, formerly master of the Globe Inn, 

At Rochester, Mr. Wm. Hedgecock,— 
Mys. Bathurst, relict of the Rev. Rich. B. 
-2,<-Mrs. Elliott,:wife of T. E. esq. 

At Great Chart, Mrs. Martha *mall, 57. 

At Canterbury, Mrs. Lawrence, 36.— Mr, 
J. Shepherd.—Mr. Kirk, many years inspec- 
tor of hides. 

At Wigmore, near Bromley, And, Har- 
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esq.—Mrs. Giraud, relict of the Rev. 
Fras. Fred. G. vicar of Preston, $2. 

At Folkestone, Mr. ‘T. Barber, 70. 

At Brompton, Mr. Congreve, many years 
assistant surgeon in Chatham Dock- yard. 

At Blackheath, Jolin St. Barbe, esq. an 
c! ler brother ot the ‘| rinity Hlouse and tor- 
micetly of the Roval Navy, 75. 

At Dover, Wm. King, esq. the oldest 
jurat of the corporation of that town. Though 
a strong adherent to justice when on the 


rison, 


bench vet wo man possessed a more compas: 
sionate heart. 

At his grandson's house at Ashford, aged 
Qi years, the Rev. Robert Gunslev Ayerst, 
rector of Speldhurst, for many years one of 
lus majesty’s justices of the peace for this 
county, and only surviving son ot the Rev. 
Dr. Wm. A. formerly a prebendary of Can- 
terbury. 

LANCASHIRE, 

A cause of great impoitance to the pudlic 
was heard before the magistrates at Man- 
chester, on the loth of January. The ques- 
tion related to a combination of journeymen 
calico-printers, and came before the court 
in the way of appeal from a conviction be- 
tore the magistyates of Bolton on the combi- 
nation, under which the ten appellants were 
sentenced to three months imprisonment. 
It appeared from the written documents 
found in the possession of these men, that 
the combination of journeymen_ calico- 
printers had identified its interests with shoe- 
mnakers, brush-mukers, cutlers, flax-dressers, 
book-binders, weavers, &c. and that the 
combined ot these trades throughout the 
kingdom, Scotland, and Ireland, were united 
in one common cause, and mutually lent 
assistance to each other; funds were raised 
amongst themselves tor their joint support 
whilst they refused to work, and alse tor the 
purpose of preventing that labour from being 
done by others which they objected to. per- 
form. ‘The conviction was confirmed. The 
chairman, however, declared that he consi- 


dered the combination of so extensive and 


dangerous a description, as to render it his 
duty to lay the ducaments before govern- 
ment, that they micbt, if deemed necessary, 


nidict the parties for a conspiracy. 

The lease of the Liverpool Theatre-Royal, 
which expires in May, 1817, has been re- 
newed to Messrs. Lewis, Knight, and Banks, 
forana years, at the 
rent of 1,700]. per anuum. The tenants 
besides are under Covenant to expend 5ool. 
during the term onthe improvement of the 
prenuses ; and grant, as before, SO free- 


iditional term of n 


admission tickets to the proprietors, which 
are worth at least 200]. a-vearmore. The 
whole rent, therefore, may be estimated at 
29,0001, a-vear; asum far exceeding the rent 
of any other provincial theatre in Great Bri- 
tain. 

A meeting has recently been held at Li- 
verpool of the creditors of Messrs. Roscoe, 
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Clarke, and Roscoe, bankers of that town, 
whom the pressure of the times has obliged 
to stop payment. ‘Trustees have been ap. 
pointed to the estate, which appears to haye 
claims upon it to the amount of 314,000l, 
and to satisfy which there are assets in hand, 
doubtful and otherwise, of no less a sup 
than 320,000. 

Birth.| At Prescot, the wife of Stephen 
Barlow, a journeyman bricklayer, of three 
girls. 

Married.] At Wigan, Jas. Blundell, aso, 
of Everton, to Miss Gaskell, sister of Henry 
G. esq. 

At Everton, Jos. Ashton, esq. of Woolton, 
to Elizabeth, daughter of Wm. Earle, esq. 

Died.) In Manchester, in consequence of 
a fracture of the leg and other injury re. 
ceived by the overturning of the Preston mai), 
John Bradshaw, esq. of Darcy Lever, nea; 
Bolton. le- Moors, a magistrate for the countr, 
licutenant-colonel of the Bolton Loeal Mi). 
tla, and a member of the Antiquarian So 
ciety, 33 —Mr. Hamiet Lowe, 19.—M), 
Jas. Glover, $1.—Mrs. Bradshaw, relict ef 
James B. esq. of Darcy Lever, and eldest 
daughter of the late Edw. Greaves, esq. ¢/ 
Culcheth Hall. 

At Ravenhead House, Jas. Fraser. esq, 2 
magistrate for the county, ‘and lieutenan- 
colonel eommandant of the Prescot Local 
Militia. 

At Heaton House, Eleanor, relict of the 
late Karl ot Wilton, one of the two daugh- 
ters and co-heiresses of the late Sir Ralph 
Assheton, of Middleton, bart. and mother 
of Countess Grosvenor, 66. 

LEICESTERSHIRE. 

Birth.) At Somerby, Lady Louisa Fo- 
rester, of ason. 

Dicd.] At Botesford Mill, Murs. Starkey, 
43. 

At Loughborough, Mr. L. Davenport, sur 
geon, of Derby, 33.—Mr. Wm. Niansfel?, 
of the Black Horse inn.—George, youngest 
son of Mr. Vickers, surgeon, 16. 

At Kegworth, Elizabeth, third daughter of 
Mr. John Barrow, 24. 

‘The Rev. W. Hallefear, vicar of Woolvey. 

At Plathern, Mrs. Beer, wife of the Rev. 
Thos. B. reetor of Long Whatton. 

At Leicester, Mrs. Eliz. Cutchett, 71— 
Mr. Jos. Simpkin, ¢3.—Rob. Todd, gent 
76.—Mr. Thos. Siaw.—-Mary Ann, eldest 
daughter of Mr. Owstcn, keeper of the gaol; 
25.—Francis, son of Mr. Lomas, 32. 

LINCOLNSHIRE. 

Marrtel] At Burgh, Mr, Armstrong, © 
Horncastle, to Jane, daughter of Mr. Jobo 
Smith, 

At Gretna Green, Mr. Rob. Stevenson, © 
Caroline, youngest daughter of Mr, Alder 
man Stevenson, of Stamford. 

Died.) At South Somercotes, Geo. Cher 
terton, esq. formerly of Fanthorpe Hall, §?: 

At Martin, near Horncastle, Wm. Tet 
ton, esq. 27. 















At Fleet, Jane, relict of the Rev. Wm. 
Jhomson, pastor of the General Baptist So- 
eicty at Boston, 78. 

At Kirton, Mrs. Hervey, widow of Dr. H. 
78. 

At Algarkirk, J. H. Finch, gent. 

At Killinghelme, Mr, Jos. Wright, 91. 

At Ufington, Mr. Thurlby, many years 
surveyor of the turnpike-road from Stamford 
to Deeping St. James, 8s. 

At Roughton, Mrs. Oldham, mother of 
John ©. €sq. 

At Corringham, Mrs. Elliott, 67. 

At Lincoln, John Willson, esy. 61.—Mr, 
H. Smith. 

At Boston, Mr. John Porter, 66.—Mrs. 
Rebecca Langley, 67.—Mrs. Ann South, 
“1.—Mr. Nich. Wilkinson, 59. 

At Sibsev, Mrs. Ingoidmells, 76. She 
was attended to the grave by upwards of 50 
children and grandechi'dren. 

MONMOUTHSHIRE. 

Married.| At Crickhowell, the seat of 
Sir Wm. Ouseley, Thos. Westrapp, esq. of 
Limerick, to Mrs. Keating, relict of J. S. K. 
esq. Of Dromcolloher Flouse, Limerick. 

AtChepstow, Capt. Walter Davies, of the 
Lol Lidl, to Esther, daughter of Mr. W. 
Davi 

Died.| At Newport, Jos. Emerson, esq. 
many yearsan eminent jeweller in the north 
ef Lugland. 

NORFOLK, 

It will scarcely be believed that till the 
past month, the inhabitants of the populous 
city of Norwich had no other conveyance to 
the metropolis than night coaches. A caily 
coach has, however, now been established 
for their accommodation, and will no doubt 
ieceve that encouragement which it de- 
serves. It passes through the towns of Diss, 
Bury, Braintree, and Chelmsford, and goes 
gad returns in about 14 hours. 

Married.] The Rev. Fras. Cunningham, 
tector of Pakefield, Suffolk, to Richenda, 4th 
laughter of the late John Gurney, esq.-of 
Karlham, 

Died.) At Norwich, aged 86, Robt. Har- 
¥ey, esq. one of the aldermen of Norwich, to 
which office he was elected in the year 1768: 
he was chosen sheriff in 1766, and twice 
served tue office of mayor, the first time in 
1770, and the second in 1800. It is said 
tat this eentleman had accumulated a for- 
eg Of 400,000].—Mrs, Hull, wife of the 
Nev. Mr. H., 23.—Mrs. Weston, relict of 
¥. B. W. esq.—Mrs. Brown, wife of Mr. 
Chas, B., 67.—-Mrs. S, Giddons, 76.—Mrs, 
Curtis, 

At Wells, the wife of Mr. Davey, school- 
Master, 39, 

_At Foulsham, Sarah, relict of Thomas 
Surcham, gent. of Scarning, 83. 

At Longham, J. Hastings, gent. 47. 
_AtYarmouth, John Kent, esq. fermerly of 
“€ Customs, $4.—Capt, Thos, ‘Colman, 34. 
Mrs, Elliston, €7. 
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At Costessy, Capt. C. Abbott, @5. 

NOKTMAMPTONSHIRE. 
Died.) At Peterborough, Mrs. Barfoot.— 
Mrs. setchel.—Mr, John Goodin, clerk to 
Messrs. Dulverton and Co. 26.—Mr. Hall, 
64. 

At Oundle, Mrs, Pywell, relict of Capt. P. 

At Weltord, Mrs, Orton, wite of Mr.Wm, 
O. surgeon, 55. 

At King’s Cliffe, Mr. Rawlinson, 60. 

At Bugbrook Wharf, Mir. ‘thos. Walker, 
67. 

Mrs. Jones, wife of the Rev. Humphrey J. 
vicar of Little Houghton, and a magistrate 
for the county, 69. 

NORTHUMBERLAND. 

The Duke of Northumberland has given 
public notice of his determination to reduce 
the rents of his extensive estates in this coun- 
ty 25 percent. 

Birth.] At Chilton, the lady of John Col- 
lingwood, esq of two daughters. 

Married | At Horton, Mr. Rob. Clark, of 
South Shelds, ship-owner, to the daughter of 
Mr. Wm. Jobson, of Bebsicde. 

At Helmsley, Rob. Shelton, esq.of New- 
stead Grange, to Jane, daughter of Mr. John 
Sigsworth. ' 

At Hexham, the Rev. Mr. Barret, metho- 
dist preacher, to Miss Ann Langlands. 

Died.| At Stella House, near Newcastle, 
Mr. Wm. Hudspeth, many years agent to 
the Standish and Townley families. 

At Alnwick, Mr. Rich. Spours, 84.— Miss 
Jane Purvis.—Mr. George Nesbit, 67, and 
two days afterwards, his brother, Mr. ‘Thos. 
N. 73. 

At Morpeth, Mr. Jacob Hudson, 68. 

At Warkworth, Lieut. George Somerville, 
youngest son of the late Rev. John S. of 
Sunderlan(, 

At North Shields, the wife of Mr. H. 
Gray.— Mis. Ellen Davison, 76.—Mrs. Isa- 
bella Wright, 80.—Mrs. Ann Newton, $3. 

At East Brunton, Mr. John Wallace, 103, 

At Newcastle, ‘Thos. James, esq.—Mirs. 
Ann Glynn, 89 —Mr. James T. Reed, §5.— 
Mr. Hetherington.—Mrs. Fife, 85.—Mr, 
Mitchell, formerly a captain in the merchant 
service. 

At Tweedmouth, Mrs. Frances Scott, 89. 


NOTTINGHAMSHIRE, 

Married.| At Basford, the Hon. Frederie 
Paul Irby, captain in the royal navy, to 
Frances, second daughter of Ichaboe Wrighr, 
esq. of Mappeiley. 

Died.] At Gamston, Nath, Mason, esq. 
town clerk of Retiord. 

At Nottingham, Mrs. Robinson, 70.— 
Mrs. Ann Booth, §8.—Elizabeth, relict of 
Mr. Wm. Mareh.—Mrs, Baker.—Mrs. Har- 
rison, wife of Mr. H. hatter, 48, and their 
youngest daughter Jane, 11.—Mzy. Gunn, of 
the Britannia public-house. 

At Newark, Mr. Parke, 58.—Mrs, Tomlin- 
son.—Mrs, Cutts, 
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At Sutton Bonington, Harriet, daughter of 
Mr. Orme, stewart to Lord Rancliffe, 
OXFORDSHIR 


e. 
Rich. M. Boult- 


Married.) At Oxford, 
bee, es. son of Joseph B. ed of S peng 
Vy Warwickshire, to Mary, only davg 
ter ot Sir Chins. Pevwe, rezius professor ot 
medicine inthe University.—Mr, Jas. Kent, 


to Miss M*Cormick. 

At Charlbury, Mr. Paterson, of Battle, 
Sussex, eo itliz ibeth, el fest dat us! hier of Me, 
24N DUTY, barici-st rveVor,. 


Died) At W 


4 


) } 
heatlev, the Rev. Robert 
Downs, lanny, Berths, 7o3 and 11 
cays afierwards, his wife, Mrs. D., and Jane, 
thew eldest daughter. 
‘ ' v,' ety . 

At Oxtord, the Rev 
calen College. —Win. 


vicur oft | 


lr, Kathbone, of Mags 


Floyer, csq. otf Baliol 


College, eldest sonot Wim. F. esq. of Hints, 
Staffordshire, 20. —Muis. barnett, s6.—Mrs. 
Jvorv, 58.— Mr. Parr, 59.—Mirs. Whale, 76. 
—NMis. Marv King, 70.—-Mr. Vickers, bed- 
maker, of Lu t) College. — Mi. ‘ihos. 
Bartlett. M Viay.—Mrs. Dunn, 77.— 
Nir Routh lve, $2 


SHROPSHIRE. 


Marricd.} At Shrewsbury, Mr. J. M. 
( ¥ TO! prin! to Man i, eldest daughter 
at tie late Mr. John Northall, printer and 
} er, of SOS cckport, 


Died \t Clun, aged 93, Martha, relict 


of M “Mitton, whose death in September 
! ved an union between them of 
years. 

AR [iouse, near High Hatton, Mrs. 
Eliz. Pod I 

Ae Welli 1, Phos. Cyton, esq. banker, 

or Sorewsburn 
hrewsl » Mrs. Chil - wife of 
Wor. ( q. é I let, OO. 
POM ERSETSHIRG. 

Dr. Wiikinson, of Bath, has pointed 
out danger ait rthe use of the pumps 
POW SO generaliv in luced in pubiic houses 
for pumping up porter and ale to the bar, 
Ow fo the-lead pipe by which they com- 
municate with me ccilar, “ As it is well 
know says he, ** thatell the pipe below 
? fixed vaive t ust be always flied with the 
malt tafusion ; and as this, particularly in 
whutus calied stace heer, is frcequently under- 
goins toe acctous fermentation, the lead is 
acted upon, and a soution of this insidious 
metallic poison is then drunk. I have had 
Piegucnt Opp reunitics of examining these 
lead pipes, and LT have also many specimens 


have all the appearance of the 

lead. As I have lately been 
induced to atrention to this sub- 
ject, L have tiequentiv remarked many per- 
malt liquor early in 


bv me, that 
carbonate of 
pay some 


sons, accustomed to take 


the morning, Complaining ot those dyspeptic 
atf-ctions we find geneially ulting trom 
lead. In order to guard persons against 
cnn porter Where these machines are 
cniployed, I have trequently shewn to them 


ge +, tee, ! 1, 
C23 icud t (ech iaiec C 


1 hydro -sulphuret, 
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I think it is a duty incumbent on all medical 
practitioners to use their influence in their 
respective spheres of practice, to prevent 
persons from taking malt ]ijquors where these 
ccleterious machines are employed.” 

Married.} At Bristol, Wm, Capel, esq, 
of London, to Miss Porter. 

At Bath, Cape. Gleadowe, 2oth Lt. Dra. 
soons, to Lady Johnstone, relict of Sir Rich, 
Bempde J. bart. of Hlackness, Yorkshire. 

Died.} At Long Ashion, John Fisher 
Weare, esq. 

At Innox Hill, Frome, Mrs. Vincent, relict 
of John V. esq. 83. 

At West Horrington, John Lax, esq. 

At Milverton, J. Weech, esq. solicitor. 

At Bridgewater, Jane, third daughter of R, 
White, esq. of Anstord. 

At Bath, Frances, relict of Rich. Crowch, 
esq. of Titherington, Wilts.—Mrs. Moore, 
wife of M. esq.—Elizaberh, daughter 
of the late Rev, Walter Rainstorp, rector of 
Compton Greenfield, Gloucestershire.—Sa- 
rah, wite of Alex. Thomsen, esq.—Major 
Chester.-—Mrs. Oliver, 

At Bristol, Wm. Monctriciie, M.D. one of 
the physicians to the infirmary of that city, 

At Clifton, Lieut.-col. Jas. Lumsden, late 
Of Britton Fen, near Swansea. —Ann, Wis 
dow of Col. Montague, of Lackham, Wilts, 
and mother of the gallant Capt. Fred, M. 
who fell at Albueraa—Mis Maig. Kythn, o 
Bath. 





STAFFORDSHIRE. 
At Aston, Wm. Dodwell, esa. 
to Mrs. Smith, of 


Married] 
of Great Packhington, 
Caste Bromwich, 

Died] At Whitmore Park, Ann, wife of 
Edward Mainwaring, esq. daughter of ihe late 
and aunt to the present Sir John Chetwote, 
bart. and relhhcr of Rob, Davison, esq. late of 
the Brand, Salop, 89. 

At Burton, Jehn, only son cf the late 
Capt. Hawes, RN. 14. 

Chas. Moore, esq. proprietor of the salt 
works at Shirley Wich, near Statiord, 62. 

SUFFOLK, 

Married.] At Tosiock, the Hon. and 
Rev. Henry Leslie, son of Sir Lucas Pepys 
and the late Countess of Rothes, to Elizabeth 
Jane, youngest daughter of the Rev. Jas. 
Oakes. 

Alited Fox, esq. of Pembroke Hall, Can 
bridge, to Miss Clerk, eldest daughter of 
Sam. C. esq. of Berg Apton. 

Died.) At Moulton, the Rev. Dr. Bates 
rector of Freckenham and a magistrate 0 
the county of Cambridge, 81. He was 10 

nerly of ‘St. Peter’s cull. Cambridge, wher? 
he procecded A.B. 17590, A.M. 1762, and 
D.D.31782. The valuable rectorv of Freck- 
enham, which the deceased had enjoyed for 
56 years, is in the gitt of the Masters and 
Fellows of St. Peter’s College. 

At Ipswich, the wife of Mr. Chamber's? 
chemist —Catherine, second daughter of N a 
Morrison.—T, Kent, gent. He has lett? 
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property, Which is considerable, to his only 
daughter, married to the Kev. Geo, Sloper, 
of West Woodbay, Berks. —Mr, Bantoft, so. 

At Pattenham, Mr. Jos. Ransom, 74. 

At Bury, Ann, wife of Mr. Edw. Frost, 
65,.—Mis. Baldwin, 60.— Harriet, eldest 
daughter ot Professor Hague, ot Cambridge, 
»3.—Peter, third sou of Mrs. Boileau. 

At Beccles, Mrs. Boult, 63. 

At Stowmarket, Abigail, daughter of the 
tate Mr. Fiske, of Old Newton, 

At Scole, Miss Dove, daughter of the late 
Rev. John D. 

SURREY, 

Married.] At Clapham, the Rev. G. H. 
L. Greiton, of Upton Bishop, Hereford, to 
Augusta, daughter of John Williams, esq. a 
commissioner of the Cus:oms. 

At Croydon, John, only son of J. B. Cres- 
well, eq. of New Court, Devon, to Maria, 
c dest daughter of Geo, Short, esq. of Leign- 
mouth, 

At Mortlake, John B. Wharton, esq. of 
Ryder-stieet, St. James's, to Miss Bradsail, 
of Kast Sheen. 

Died} At Lower Cheam, Philip Antro- 
bus, esq. Gl. 

AtClavham, Mr. John Bellamy, above 40 
vears messenger and housekeeper to the 
House of Commons.,—Robert Barclay, esq. 
of Lomburd-street, banker. 

At Ochley, Capt. Edw. Curling, of the 
Middlesex militia, 

At Ewell, Rich, Carpenter Smith, esq. 75. 

At Peckham, thos. Bennett, esq. of Fish- 
street-hill, London, 

At Camberwell, Elizabeth, only daughter 
of the late Rev. Wheler Bunce, vicar of St. 
Clement’s, Sandwich, 38.—Mr. Thomas 
Robinson, who in April last attained the 
great age of 107 years. He wasa native of 
Norfoik, but spent the greatest part of his 
lite in the city of London. He was near 
alfa century beadle of London Bridge, but 
was liberally suspended the last ten years of 
his life, and enjoyed his faculties to the last 
moment. fe was regular in his diet and 
manners, and rather abstemious; an. al- 
though he married at an advanced age, he 
lived to see a numerous progeny of great 
crand children, 

SUSSEX. 

Married} At ‘-righton, Mr. H. Blaker, 
Surgeon, to Sarah Arabella, only daughter of 
John Mills, esq. 

At Mayfield, Chas. Henry Strode, esq. of 
Frant, to Ruth, third daughter of the late 
Rev. John Kerby. 

Died} At Brighton, Mr. Thomas Kaye, 
Musician, 94. He was an excellent per- 
ormuet on the French horn, and formerly 
engaged in the opera band and principal con- 
certs, but has latterly subsisted upon the an- 
huity granted him from the Royal Society of 
Musicians, of which he was one of the oldest 
Mervtis.——-The Rey. Thos. Coxe, vicar of 
Badby, Northamptonshire, 


At Bodiham, Frances, wife of the Rev. 
John G. ‘Thomas, and daushter of S. G, 
Ram, esq. of Ramsfort, couaty of Wextord, 
Ireland. 

At Henfield, Henry Wood, esq. 78. 

At Brightling, Louisa, tourth daughter of 
the Rey. B. Hayley. 


WARWICKSHIRE, 

Married.) At Coventry, Mr. Alderman 
Goode, to Miss Soden, daughter of the late 
Alderman S. 

At Stratford on Avon, Mr. Ralph Smith, 
of RKadbrook House, to Mary, daughter of 
T. Hay Farren, esq, of Clifford. 

At Birmingham, Major Morrwon, 7th 
Dragoons, to Sarah Elizabeth, second 
daughter of G Lander, esq. 

At Warwick, Mr. E, Heathcote, booksel- 
ler, to Miss Boyes. 

Died.) At Whitmore House, near Bis- 
mingham, Mrs. Osborne, wife of Henry QO, 
esq. 

At Canwick, Mrs. Stubbs, relice of John 
S. esq. 

At Birmingham, Mrs. Eliz. Bromlev, 66. 
—M_r. Jobn Brooke, 53.—Mrs. Burrows.— 
Mr. Rudge.—Wiliam, eldest son of Mr. 
Ambrose Birch.—r. Henry Woodward, 
84.— Mrs. Phipsen, 75.— vir. Josiah Cooke, 
73. 

At Coventry, Mr. Thos. Gwen, 51.—Mr. 
Sam. Lightburne, 77. 

At Rugby, Mr. Richardson, sen. 

At Ausley, Mrs. Orton, 95. 

At Atherstone, Mrs. Choyce, 87.—Mr. 
John Fisher, near 34 years master of the 
Free Grammar School of that town, 


WESTMORLLAND, 


Died.} At Kirkland, near Kendal, Mrs, 
Sarah Walker, 78.—Mr. Wim, Rawsthorne, 
§9.— Margaret Bowness, 83. 

At Kendal, Mr. John Jordan, <9.—Mrs. 
Scales.—Mr, Jonathan Robinson, many 
years teacher of writing and mathematics, 
59.—Jane, wife of Mr. Mich. Carradus, 66. 
— Mr. Jas. Harrison, 78.—Margaret, wife 
of Mr. Fras. Webster, architect. 46.—Mary, 
wife of Mr. ‘Thos. Busher.—Mrs, Eliz. 
Gibson, 80.—Mr. A. Bowness, 89. 


WILTSHIRE, 

A Savings’ Bank has been established at 
Salisbury. Deposits of not less than 1s, will 
be received, but no interest allowed on any 
sum less than 12s. 6d. at the rate of 4 per 
cent. 

Birth.} At Corsham House, Lady Edw. 
O‘Bryen. of a daughter, 

Died] At Warminster, Fanny, relict of 
John Maskelyn, gent. 74.—The Rev. Dr. 
Griffith, head master of the Grammar 
School and rector of Little Elms, Somerset. 

At Sherrington, the wife of Mr. Thos, 
Altord, 36. 

At Chippenham, Mr. W. Gale. 

At Bishopstrow, Wm. Hinton, esq. 72. 
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At Froxfield, Rebecca, relict of the Rey. 
Grith | toyed, curate of Wanstead, Essex. 

At ihomas, son of M. D. Diand- 
ford wusburv. 

: bury, George Maton, esq. one of 
the eists ites, and many years chambere 
Bain of that city, 51.—Myr. Edward Humph- 
rcys, 67.— Mis, Ray, mother of Mr. R. of 


At Bradtord, Mr. Jotin Renison, 70. 
At Devizes, Mis. Noves.—Mr. Brackston, 
WORCESTERSHIRE, 


At am In held Wore ‘ster for the 
Pur} of deliberating on the propriety of 
in hing an Agricultural Society, Viscount 
Elm the « fiy stuied, 
that the 1 ne \ ied at urgestion 

VA \ I i ¢ pei hOU] 

{ . i ne \- 

UT Ol i} 1. 
t! nt provements that 
had: neficia! to the 
furming crest, but to the increase of the 
ais, mant tures, und commerce. It had 
cen nded by 1c persons that these 

ld no lio the country, but 
the conuary was the fact, which had already 
been proved ‘mn jinemerabie mstances 3 and 
as the nm Une Wds Aavowr? ly convene d for 
¢} urpose Only, he trusted it would have 
the support of the whole agricultural inte- 
test. Ptts lordship then proposed that the 
sacict » be established be named, ‘** The 
Worcestershire Soctety tor the Encou- 


racement of Agriculture, Arts, Manutac- 
tures, and Commerce.” This proposition 
was scconded by Lord Foley, and unani- 
mow iy adopted by the assembly. 

or ve, Mr.. os. Tid- 
marsh, f Beck! yr, Glos matetehien: to Miss 


, 
> 
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At Shipston-on-Stour, Mr. Wm. Joy, of 
Oxford, to Miss Col-urne. 

Died.) \t Hill, in the parish of Ombers- 
ley, Mr. Abr. Whitney, 75. 

\t Worcester, ‘Lheodore, only son of Mr, 
atretch. 

At Pecmore Park, Jos. Owen, esq. 

YORKSHIRE. 

Brrt.] At Bramham 
the Hen. kdw. Stourton, of adaughter. 

Varried.| At Otley, Mr. Wm. Ho! 


worth, of Wakcfield, t 


? 
Biggin, the lady of 


Mary, eldest daugh- 


tcrof ‘T] » Gill, e q. of Baildon. 

At Wildwick, Mr Ben}. Hallam, of Stee- 
ton, to Grace, second daughter of Joshua 
Wood, esg. of Ba House, near the fatter 
wy! = 
} ‘ . 

Pred} At Tlall, Mr. John Raisheck, up- 


Wards Of GO yeas in the service of the Cus- 
.—Mrs. Mary Pantry, 
#5.—Mr. J. Akam Crowther, 20.--'lhos. 
Middleton, esq. 62.—Elizabeth, wife of Capt. 


®oms at Cis piace, of 


At York, Mrs. Bealby, relict of Rich. B. 
gent. St—Mr. Wm. Pick, printer and pub- 


‘ > > ~ . a ] ) . 
Ester of the Racing Calendar, Turt Reg:ster, 
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Sportsman’s Vade Mecum, &c. and many 
years compiler of the racing departments 
in the York pape rs; his knowledge of 
the pedigrees of horses being perhaps un. 
equalled by that of any other person in the 
kingdom. 

At Leeds, suddenly, John Clayton, esq, of 
Bank House, Pudsey.—Mr. Wm. Wors 
wick.—Mr, Museley, 63. 

At Doncaster, Mr. R. Hodgson, dissenting 
minister, $1. 

At Bradford, Mr. Isaac Wilson, 40 years 
clerk of the Court of Requests for Malifay 
and Bradt iC. FO 

At Richmond, the Rev. Pr: incis Black. 
burne, Vicar of Brignall, which living he held 
1b vears fe was the eidest son of the 
late Archdeacon Blackburne, from whom he 
infierited that love of liberty, civil and reli 


= a shick rT se] listin 
vious, for which ne was so mitich distin. 

] } ? ? $ P 
Uist j puodusned, in 1SG4, the Coie 
ic ywUrKS OT le . 4 nittwal pa ent, W i} 


. | 
seven 8vo. YOlumes. 


At Armnistead, near Settle, John Foster 
CSq. o6- 
TALES. 
Died} he Ben. Evan Ellis » vicar of 


Llandrilio in Rhos in the diocese of St, 
saph, and Llanfair in that of Bangor, 87, 

At Liandila, Carmarthen, ‘Thos. Evans, 
esq. Coroner for the upper cistrict of tha 
county. 

At Penrhos, Lady Stanley, widow of Si 
John Thos. S. bart. of Alderley, 73. 

At Penurheol, Carmarthen, John Howell, 
esg.a magistrate for the counties of Carmar- 
ce and Pembroke, 63. 

At Perthybellan, Carmarthen, Thomas 
Saunders, esq. $7. 

BRITISH COLONIES. 

Died.) At Halifax, in Nova Seotia, on the 
28th of November, 1815, after a short ill- 
ness, the Honourable Foster Hutcuinsos, 
a member of his Majesty’s council of that 
province, and one of the justices of the su- 
preme Court, 54. ‘** We cannot announce 
this melancholy event to the public,” savs 
the editor of the Halifax newspaper, ** with- 
out expressing eur share in the general sor 
row it must excite. Vo his relatives 
friends, We veriture not at present to one 
consolation—to them it is unnecessary 
enumerate his virtues—the poignancy & 
their gricf but too well proves how well they 
knew and how justly they estimated then. 
But as an able and upright member of the /t- 
eislature of this province, as an independen' 
und constitutional adviser of his Majesty 
represent: ‘tive, as a bri ‘a t orm: iment of | that 
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bene¢hon which he displayed profound sm 
wes sound judem sg inflexible int 
“ay. . . . i, 
crnity, every inhabitant of Nova scotia he 
4 ' § } 


his death sustained a loss, and ails 
public and private worth will deep! 
that so largea portion of therm 
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AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 


THE severe frost in the early part of the last month, has greatly facilitated the seasonahie 
pursuits of agriculture, giving the earth a solid surface to bear the wheels of the carts and 
mmbrils, so indispensably necessary for conveying the vivifying principle to recruit the dete 
This senzsonable weather, ‘from its occurring so late in the winter, has made ita busy month 
with the improving farmer, 


S 
ile 
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The young wheats have suffered in some exposed situations, where the soil has been blown 
fom the roots. The early sown breadths are not so liable to this affecti on, as the flag is 
stronger and more matted, which tends greatly to preserve the roots, not only by warding o nd 
the chilling blasts, but by ise ge: the soil which is pulverized by the frost—the whe 
plant being ofa hardy natur e, and seldom injured in a northern aspeet in our climate, excep : 
Hom frosty nights and windy ¢ ays. ‘The liability of such a season renders the practice of 
jate sowing Upon tenacious soils d doubly hazardous, 

The frost has prevented the early commencement of spring-sowing, but it will render the 
scil fitter to receive the seed. 

The soilms Crops, from ihe growing weather at the fall of the year, have a promising ap- 
pearance. The turnip crop, and all the brassica we except the Swedes, have sutfered 
much; andif the spring should be late and cold, great and heavy demands will be made 
zpon the tarm-yard tu ) sup] ort the stock until the soilless crops are ready. 


> i a 
Corn ExcHaNnGe, Fix. 23.—Wheat, 40s. to 67s.—Rye, 93s. to Sis.— Barley, 20S. 


to 258.—-Malt, 50s. to 61s.—Oats, 14s. to 26s.—Flour, Fine, 50s. to 55s.; Seconds, 


§. tO 50S. 
SwirurieLD Market, Fev. 23.—Beef, 4s. od. to 5s. od.—Mutton, 4s. od. to 5s. od. 
—Veal, 45. 4d. to 6s. od.—Pork, 4s. oc. to 5s. 4d. per stone of 8 Ibs. 
Hay, 3l. to 41. 15s.—Straw, 11. 10s, Od. to 11. 16s,—Clover, 41. to él. 
Hops, New Pockets.—Kent, sl. 125. to 1ol.——Sussex, 51. 63, to $l, $s.—Essex, 71, to 
10), @s.—Farnham, 111. to i6\. 
~ = mee Een 


Average Prices of Corn, 
By the Quarter of Eight Winchester Bushels, from the Returns received in the Week ended 
February 17, 1816. 


MARITIME COUNTIES. INLAND COUNTIES. 




















Districts. Wheat. Rye. Barley. Oats. Wheat. Rye. Barley. Oats. 
s @s G£@e die. s @.s d.s. d. 8. @ 
4st Essex, 158 230 = 4;c1 0 Middlesex, 59 ¢j]-—-—~— 05 g23 6S 
—— hem, 90 C123 as i Lo1e3 0 Surrey, 90 O20 OF OD + 
—— Sussex, 160 8|—-——/i2 O?°2 1 Hertford, 56 4/30 024 S522 10 
ed Suffolk, 58.8 a 3185 Bedford, 54 «5132081 fis 6 
—— Cambridge, 52 1146) ORO alts 4 Wuntingdon, {51 10|\———2! 6,19 ©¢ 
3d Norfolk, 54 & en 10117 7 Northampton, {53 — eo 6 OU FITS 
4th Lincoln, 5% «644352123 3115 4 Rutland, 55 Sj} ——— 24 of17 6G 
—— York, StL OG ——|24 817 7 Leicester, 62 8) 10 0 26 4119 & 
Sth Durham, 52. S58 kQ BIB O10 Nottingham, [58 * 0% 62 
—— Northumh, 50 «Be ogl2 11/17 4 Derby, 00  QI- -——/30 leo 3 
fth Cumberland, 153  0}3v 7/21 7\16 10 Stattord, 65 11)}-——)21 520 8 
—— Westmorland, [59 8 Ae wei 718 6 “Salop, 60 1/40 4° ) 9) 7 y 
7th Lancaster, 58 QO -- 4+ Hereford, o* 11/50 4/25 o! 18 6& 
—— Chester, 99 «7 nal aleo 2 Worcester, 58 3)3k 808 11119 0 
eh Flint, 53 4f———!30 | 6 -—— Warwick, [60 wl———-\e7_ eee 4 
—— Denbigh, 5 4J—-——|25 17 7 Wilts, “*. 155 o|———je4 1o2k @ 
—— An rlesea, S| ({|——— (24 O10 O Berks, ot Te g)22 0 
—— Carnarvon, j00 8}-———/95 e221 4 Oxtord, 57 i ———/22 S18 
—— Merioneth, 61 O}—-—— 3 510 4 Bucks. 56 3 a 10:21 4 
Gth Cardigan, 52 Oj ———/24 olit y Brecon, a7)6|0OU OSS SS 512 8 
—~ Pembroke, 47 7i———l18 «-7|10 «8 Montgomery, [[5 038 Siege 5/18 I 
~—Carnarthen, [46 3j)———/20 319 6 Radnor, 59 11j—-——|26 818 @ 
—— Glamorgan, 57 3i———/295 4116 0 
lth Gloucester, {55 10}--———les 11/22 oO 
—— Someiset, 60 si__.—le6 jllt oO AVERAGF OF ENGLAND AND 
> Monmouth, 9 =&——](7 9/16 0 WALES. 
ilth Devon, O2 I}—--—!2+ 7|16 7 15661334) % 8118 5 
—— Cornwall, = (63, 11J———!2a 8150 
i@d; Dorset, 59 Ti——|c3. oO =O 
~~ Hauts, 59 s}—-——'23 3h 4 
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- 1 Prtce for Home Board a he 
Consumption, Ship for ; 
Dut iv paid. POrtition 
SUGAR—Douhle refined loaves ’ 165a170 1COa)) 
. @}] 
Hambro and Turkev do. - - 137 42125 Slag] 
Single and powaer loaves” - - 126 a 136 78a 9 
; v2. . } } » ih ~ - ~ , . a7 4 . , 
Goo tana fine i a? Muscovado sugars paya duty of 127 al-34 80a j 
Brown and middling do. = - | 80s. per owt. ana clayed 35s. pes 1204 )24 74a 5 
Crushed lumps . " * cwt. for refining or home con aid — S0a * 
: Brown Candy - ~ - (sumption; a! d tor exportation — 165d 12a; 
: M: lasses = - o » % the retined receive a bounty, and _ 2Sa o 
. . . . y a ep ene Pas 1 . 
: Moscovadoes—Fine Jamaica - the raw and clayed a drawback 86a O45 60a: 
. : ‘quel to the full duty paid f 
| Good do, of other tslands or , om Guy Pee oe $ha 90 O8a se 
; » home consumpron, na « Ef, 
| Brown and middling - a re 76a $6 50a ¥ 
: Fine clayved - - - 112 a 130 82 ae 
' , ® 7 
i East Indra—White and tine - | 904 105 60a % 
Brown and yellow. - -/ 79a 80 44a 
sannah-—line white - ° SO § 
| nae B one ame These are only imported for re SOa ¢ 
f . sro n and yellow ~# exportation. Being the growth 62a } 
Brazii— White and fine - -\ of foreign plantations, they are 68a * 
- : ‘ 
: Brown and yellow - subject to such heavy duties a: 50a f 
) COFFEF--Sc. Domingo, mid. & fine & are equal to a prohibition tor! 64a" 
y Do. ordinary and good - home consunpuon. 60a § 
’ . . ‘ 
i Porto Rico, Havannah, and Brazil Aiba § 
Chénbon, Java, and Bourbon - - - 109s. Sd. per cwt.! } = M 654 4 
Mocha , » = - , 8 110al¢ 
" ~ -_ -<y ~ Vv " 
; Demerara, Dominica, &c. fine” - (284d. yy = & Jia; 
' Do. ordinary, midd nz, and good 7 ° 2 29 = © 624 & 
| Jamaica, fine - ~ - - 7 7 de ” | am 964 
ie a Do. o1 inary, middling, and good 7 : i >? | | = 564 5 
; RUN —Jamaica - - - 7 - 138, 7d. per gall., | ee = os 4d a 4s) 
’ ~ - 3 ‘ 
O:her IL lands - - - - , * like 230 ad! 
PIVIENTO . . - - . - 9a per Ib. | a2 10 a tk 
; enE ~ , | ¢ & ie 
I, Dp « he ‘\? ' ® , ‘ , bel 
: ; } } { _elilipanes se Pe black - = a 3 S< 1od*, 53 | ” > 9 a tf 
eh ’ , slave —* ] al = h. 
* . Privi “3 and light co, - » \ a, 85 a 
ie POBACCO—j ine Virginia ° ? - - 3s. 2d. 9 | a © 10 a | 
; } ~ sf 
a Do. Maryland - - - ~ 5 oe 9 ai! 
b Ordinary qualiues - - - ; ; = 3% sha’ 
i WINE—Port - - 52/. 105. - per pipe of 12s gall.) | = 3 atl aj 
‘H Sherry - _ - 4s. Os. - - 126 5, | oS 3 30 at 
H Madeira - = =) 42. 5s, 3 110 4, Eo Berthe: 
| a fisbon - - - 521. 10s. as wrt ae , 90 as 
spanish red - - 48. US. ¢ 120» 11s ae , 30 8 
A e ; { a = , 
Claret - - - 25/. los. aa hhd.of 60 ,, ia” .s ; OF at 
RICE—Carolina ~ «= wh * 20s. perewt; (= BE | op as 
a - . _s © B 
Kast Indta - . “< ss x» 1, S55 20 at 
~ryri , , So = = 
COTTON WOOL—Permambueco . pr Ib bf} peg las gdadss 
VIaranham and Bahia - _ ) 8s. 7d. per 100 Ibs. ; 1i{e2zs to 0 all 
; a er ? ys es » 
West India, Demerara, Kc. . imaporicd im Bri oo. = 2 14) 
Fine Sca lstand « . a tish, Portucuese, or ” SOs > 9 art 
; : nes “9 t= SS Seren 
New Orleans - i : _( Americanships,and a 16 a 
me ° v= 
Bowed Georgia - - _@ 25s 6d. in others. - = Ss | 35a 
>, . . rs ? : 
Bengal, Surat, and Smyrna = 363 4 
SPICES—Cloves : ; . ° ° 58.703. 5 12 5% 3 44 
2 a 
Mace ° ‘ Qs. 2d SY ; alll 
- . . . ‘ 9 - 3° ae © : S 041 
Cinnamon . . ° , . - 2s, 6d, » 95S 't)) 62) 
Nutmegs ‘ - a . + . Ss. 5d, 9 a ¥ 6 0 af! 
Casia oo. wt wt 4 perewt) | 28%, ala 
lt EA—Bohea and common Corzou” “per Ib, - oo @ ts gdars 
Congou middling and good sve } 
vengou middling and goo . 33 o-& if 98 
Souchong do. s , a : 96 per cent. on the 9 os Y oi 3 44 3) 
Twankas ° ° ° , sale price ” v = 3 3 243 
Hyson Skin or Bloom : , ¥ mos 3 284 
, : ed } = B . oles -_ ! ‘ 
- Hyson s od and fins e 7 T J Ps 4 ih 42?! 
rAt LOM —St.f etersbgh yel.C andle 3s. Cd. duty per cwt. ¢ pet cwt. 54s 538 | 
Do. White and Soap do. a . , imported ina British " y 50 51 
South American ‘ ° : ) ship, and 38.1 d. For, ” 54 53COCSYS 
) t ‘1 id —— _— “> = “y Vo { 3 
aa ani Riga, Rhine, & ot. Peters- - O/.2s.1d,BS perton| 444 43 | g4la> 
tats bugh clein & Half clean & outshot « lol.5s.10d. FS ,, 42 40 |} 392 - 
, ) 2 ) ‘ = I: 
Flax PDR. and PTR. . : , 7s.11d. BS, .? 7s | 768 
. 4 — “ 
ENE St. Petersburg 12 Heal = ws . 11s,10d.SF ,, 64 65 | OFF 
? 
t 
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— ABURNOW W. East Meon, Hants, grocer. (Os. Andus S. Beverley, butcher. 
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Commerce still continues in a very languid state. A continued extensive weckly 
"jist of Bankrupts causes a general want of confidence to prevail amongst all classes 
ofthe commercial community throughout the country, and to the confined and su- 

orficial calculator, produces « gloom and despondency, that tends tu forvode the 
speedy and more rapid decliae of credit in general: but, however, much the pre- 
sent depression is to be regretted, it is certainly no more than the common etlect re- 
sulting from the sudden and aimost instantaneous transition from a state of the most 
severely and extensively pemernes intercourse, to the most liberal and unconfined. 
At such a period it was imposs:! ble to guard against too sanguine expectations, or 
miscalculations : but so far from considering comme:ce in a declining state, we ex- 
press witli confidence, that every urticle of inerchandize is meeting with a yradual 
and progressive increase of consumption, and consequently commerce must be con- 
sidere “din a state of wradual advancement, to the best interests of all concerned in 
jig pursuit. The present embarrassments result entirely from that irrational extent 
of speculation, which a sudden change of a political system is calculated to produce ; 
but this evil will necessarily effect its own cure: and as every part of the civilized 
world now enjoys the prospect of peace and security, a more exteusive interchange 
ofthe productions and commodities of the different parts of the globe will necessa= 
rlyensue: and Great Britain, as possessing the most ample means in every point of 
view, and the most extensive credit, cannot fail to enjoy ber tuli proportion of 
the prosperity that awaits the commercial world at large. 

[u foreign produce, witu the exception of Coffee, no material alteration in price 
hns taken place since our last. Sugars have fully supported their prices, and, for 
the season of the year, the sales have been considerable: but Coffee, owing to the 
large quantities brought to sale by the East India Company, has yielded to a further 
depression of 6s. to 8s, per cwt.; and as the supply is very abundant, which indeed 
may be said of almost every article of merchandize, still lower prices may be an- 


; ticl ated. . 


he article which at present bears a price disproportionately high to any other, 


is Tobacco, which may be considered at nearly three times its fair growing value, 


and must consequently experience a rapid decline. Cottons are also still consi- 
derably above their intrinsic value, which will necessarily induce a very extended 
cultivation, and cause the price to find its proper level, which may be considered 
about one- third below the present rates. The demand for this article throughout 
the past month has been considerable; which imphes tiai the manufacturing in- 
terest is not without a prospect of a continued demand for manutactured goods. 

Tallow has yielded toa further decline in price, of Ss. to 4s. percwt.; whilst all 
other kinds of Baltic produce remain without buyers, at the last montl’s no- 
minal value. 

The Exchanges have experienced a further gradual approximation to the intrinsic 
value of specie, and still indicate a further advancement to thateffect. The funds 
have continued without any variation deserving of notice. 


2. 


BANKRUPITS. 
FROM JANUARY 23, TO FEBRUARY 23, INCLUSIVE. 








Where the address of the Solicitor is not mentioned, he must be urderstood to reside at the 
same place as the bankrupt. The Solicitors’ names are between Parentheses. 


(Hall & Campbell. 


baldeston, London-street. 


Adams T. Preston-Bagot, Warwick, coal-merchant. 


(Tidmas, Warwiek. 


© Aduan R, itis Berks, brewer. (Barfield, 


Thateha 


» Aduam R a Leckhampstead, farmer. (Barfield, 


Thatcham. 


Aduam W. Midgham, farmer. (Barfield, Thatch- 


ham, 


Pp Alcock S, Newcastle-upen-Tyne, brush-mannfac.- 


turer, = (Donkin. 
Allen J, Woodside, pill-box maker. (Cranke, 
Ulverston, 
Al — jun. Great Stanmore, baker. (Boys, St. 
ban’s 
Amos J, & C. Sutherland, St. Helen’s-place, mer- 
, chants. — (Kearsey & Spurr, ae 
New Montuny Mac.—No. 


Arblaster J. Litchfield, victualler. (Bond, Lei. 
cestcr. 

Ashley W. Goswell-street, laceman. (Allan, 
Frederick s-place. 

Ayre J. Sunderland, victualler. (Willis,Gateshead. 

Bailey J. Sidmouth, brewer. (Gould, Honiton. 

Balls A. Hare street,ivnholder. (Hughes, Temple. 

Barnett A. Broad street, Bloomstuiy, giass-mer- 
chant. (Abraham, Jewry <tr, Aldgate. 

Barrett T. Uppe: George-stieet, Mary le-Bone, tim- 
ber-merchant. (Itamilton, Berwick-street. 
Bates W. & W Jones, Bridguoith, bankers. 

(Whateley & Son 
Batty J. Leeds, grocer. (Granger. 
Baylis G. Stapleton, dealer. (Strickland, Bristo), 
Beal W. Bartholomew close, upholsierer. (Ro. 
binson & Hine, Gharter House square, 


Vou. V. 2B 
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Penjamin A. Hoxton square, merchant. (Martin, 
Pian street. 

Bennett I. Deddington, victualler. (Charchill 
& Pield, 

Birch J. Covéutry, horse dealer. (Dickens & 
*on 

Bishop J. Wacton, innkeeper, (Margitson, 


Bungay. 

Biow W. Whiuttles, maltster, 
Hitchin, 

Bolam J. High Trewhitt, dealer. 
Aluwick: 

Bond R. Plymouth, painter. (Tolcher. 

Boss J. Walkern Park, Herts, farmer. 
Baldock. 

Bracken R. & L. Parker's-court, Coleman-sticet, 

(Parton, Walbrook. 


(Eade & Hawkins, 


(Lambert, 
(Coach, 


baize-tactors. 

Bradley W. RK 

Branthwaite <A Greviile-street, 
(Budd & Hayes, Bedford row. 

Brine T. H. Tokenlouse-yard, merchant. (Mi- 
chell, Union-court, Old Broad-street. 

Brown G. Lime-stieet, wine-merchant. (WW ortham, 


/ 
eadig, woollen-draper. (Biggs. 


emb: oiderer, 


Castle-strect. 

Brown W. & J. Coombs, Windsor, bankers. (Dew- 
berry & Ilaslewood, Conduit-street. 

Brown W. Littie Maddox street, mau's mercer, 
(Woolte, Easinghali-street. 

Brown W. Suiton-at-Hone, sheep dealer, Bute, 
Ryegate. 

Rud ; Bb Piy nouth Dos h .b iker, ( Tink, 

Burley J. Bristol, brush-oimker. (Childs. 
Burn E. Birmingham, woollen draper. (Whateley 
& Son. 
Burteushaw J. 
layer, (Godmond, Earl-street. 
Cawson J. Liverpool, broker, (Kidd. 
Champney J. Balby, Yorkshire, maltster. 
son, Doncaster. 

Christmas W. Chessam, carpenter. (Partridge 
& Co. Southwark. 

Ciaphaim J. Beddington Corner, ca! 
(Milne & Porry, Temple. 

Cock C. IL. Seward street, warehouseman. (Wilde, 


° } », fice _ sacl 
Bennetts row, Bla albhars, brick 


(Pear- 


co printe F. 


Warwick su re. 
Collen W 
Collier R. & J. Livespool, veterimary suilcons. 


i 


Harwich, farmer. (Fairbank, Staples-Ion. 


(rubmery. 
Collings R. Racby. machine-maker. (Beun. 
Cooke W. V. Waiwick, plan ver. (Pool , KRenil- 
worth, 


» 


( Oper R. Vetburyv. woo!starier (Letali & Paul. 
CrockettJ. Coventry, ribbon manutacturer, Laing. 
Cropper [. Warrington, tunber meren, (Garth. 
Curling ID pun. St Laure: ce, Isle of Thanet, de@a- 
twick, Ramsgate. 

Curwood J. jun. Samptord-Peverell, Devon, sho; - 
keeper. Cox. Ixeter, 
Davies R. New Bond-strect, 
Bowden, Angel eourt. 


Dean R. Poultry, bosier. (Montriou, King’s Arins 


taliow chandler. 


yard, Colemau-street. 
bD concoy & * New Ro 3-SlLiCet, 


i } ; Trsay eat 
(liopkinson, Gray yi bb-square 
i . | 


DOOKSELIEVe 


Denuston J. Ashby-de la Zouch, base. (P ilips, 
Burtou il} n-Irent. 
Dent T. Carlisle. di per. Blow. 


Viilk-strect, Wware- 


Dod GC. S. & RR. Wickstes4, 


hot 4 ‘ Wilde. VW arwick-Ssquare 
Downs G. Osceiteou, farmer. (Weke, Work Oo. 
Faz; f S Jobn-street, brush-umuulacturer. 


Blandiord & Murray, Temple. 

Eimonds R. & T. C. Barrett, Sivood, mealwen. 
Si ions, Rochester. 

Fuwards M, Breshford, Somerset, clotiuer. (Win. 


gaic, 4 


ISG Bankrupts, 


[ March }, 


Edwards, T. CC. Leicester-square, silk-meree;. 
(Day & Neve, Gerard-street. 

Elcock S. Tottenuham-court-road, warehousemap, 
(Chapman & Co. Queen street. 

Elhington J. Buckingham, grocer. 
therstove buildings. 

Elliott. W. Westgate, nursersman, 
Newcastle-upon-7yne, 

Emett Ss. T. Mangotsfield, shephkeeper. 
Bristol. 

Fwens J. jun. South Bersted, victualler. (Rhoades, 
Chichester. 

Evans P. Cross street, Goswell-street, brandy mer. 
merchant. (Allan, Frederick's place. 

Evaus IT. Monmouth, mercer. (tarris & Powell, 

Kyles W. Cirencester, upholsterer. (Whatley. 


(Taylor, Fes. 
(Seymor f, 


(flarmar, 


Fair C. Liverpool, ship-broker. (Stanistreet & 
Eden. 
Farr J. Crediton. victuatler. (Sinith. 


Finch J. C. 
house-keeper. 


Kussell-court, Drury-lane, coffee. 

(Reilly, Clement’s Lan. 

Fiora J, Nottingham, hosier, (tearnhead,. 

Pies L. M- Bury court, St. Mary Axe, merchani, 
(Pearce & Son, St. Swithin’s lane. 

Fowler B. & I. Savell, Poplar, shipwrights. (Wilde, 
Warwick-square, 

Gell T.tluil, merchant. (Sandwith. 

Goundrill J. Gracechurch-street, aberdasher, 
(Chapman & Cao. Queen street. 

Greenwood H. Walker’s-miil, Lancashire, miller, 
(Robinson, Wakefield. 

Gricenwood J. Wittenham, dealer. 
Abmedon., 

HamiltouG. Wormwood-street, merchant. (Craw: 
fo:d, Old Broed stieet. 

Hamenud J, Cheapside, glover. (Willis & Co 
Warnford-court. 

Harms A. Gulstone-square, merchant. 
son, Copthall-court, 

Ilarvey S. Windsor, draper, 


(Graham, 


( Pater- 


(Parton, Walbrook, 

Harwood J. Gloucester, grocer, (Livett, jun. 
Bristol, 

Harwood R. Swansea, grocer. 
gleby, Birmingham. 

Haugh J. Carhsle, brewer. 

Hayter T. S. Westt uy, dyer, 
Warminster 

Helimers H. Jonn street, Commercial-road, broker. 
(allan, Frederick's place. 

Hievs J. Dudley, linca draper. 
Warnutord-coart. 


Hiles TP. Shrewsbury, miller, 


(Spurrier & In 


(Saul. 
(Pielos & Thrings 


(Willis & Co. 


(Jackson. 

Hodgson J. R. Liverpoel, merchant. (Daltera & 
Topham. 

Hodgson R. & FE. Newcastle upon- Tyne, harness 

(Stoker. 

Ho'den T. Liverpool, ligaor merchant 
X& Kewley. 

Holland H. F.. Se. Jan ess] 


carpenter. 


’ 
hanes, 


(Gleadai 


lace, Hampstead road, 

Beckett, Broad-str. Golden sq. 

Molloway W. Bedwardine, saddler. (HLill, Wor- 
cester. 

Horner R. Newbury, barge master. 
hssex-stieet. 

Hoskiug G, Great S:ffron-hill, eoal-dealer. (Wet 
tig, Duke-stieet, Porttand-place. 

HWuitriss H. Liverpool, merchant. 
fliuade, 


Hatton J. Durham, eilder. 


(Briggs, 


(Griffith X 


(Wilson, Greville-st 
Phation-garden,. 


_ 


Inman EO Feirfore, corn dealer. 


(Wood. 


Jacksoa C, Cieator, Cumberland, spadetiaae® 


(Walter, Whitehaven. 
James IT. F. Manchester, picture-dealer. (Fore 
Jent T. Piceadiily, chinaman. (Pike, Air street. 
Jones FE. Woiveslampton, baker. (Biddle. 
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Jones Denbigh,saddler. (Wughes, Liverpool. 

Joues M. A. Shorediteh, trimming maker, (Gray, 
Tycon-place, Ringsland-road. 

Jones © Chester,innkeeper, — (Boaley. 

Keary W. Ipswich, woollen-draper. (Brame & 
Noteutt 

Keptisi 1. H. Ludgate-hill, linen-draper, (Walker 
and Rankin, Old Jewry. 

Kidd W. Newcastle-upon-Tyne, linen-draper. 
(Forster 

Kirkham R. fhoraton, merchant, (Hull & Single- 
tou, Poulton. 

Lander J. Ilampstead road, boot-maker. (Noy & 
Hardstune, Wincing lane. 

Lanes C. Boston, inukecper, (iartley. 

Lawrivson BP. Manchester, fustian-manufacturer, 
(Serjeant & Milne. 

Laycock T. Minories, slopseiler. 
brook 

Lee — Skipton, cotton-manufacturer. (Carr & Son. 

Lloyd EB. Dutirin, Salop, dealer in horses. — (Grif- 
tiths, Bishop's Castle. 

Lod S. J. Windmill street, merchant. (Isaacs, 
Bury street, St. Mary Axe. 

Long W. Ilailsiam, surgeon, (Verral, Lewes. 

Lusconbe N. Kingshiidge, scrivener. (Pri- 
d-aux, JUB. 

Machin J & J. Burton, Guildiord street, engineers, 
(Wiltshire & Doiton, Old Broad street. 

Meatvard @. Bontmcell-Magna, dealer. (Moore, 


(Parton, Wal. 


Melsome J. Miserdine, Gloucester, farmer. (Letall 
& Paul, Tetbury. 

Menlove bk. Micttoa Mill, Salop, miller. (Cooper, 
Sirewsbuiy. 

Messent C. New street, St. Catherines, baker, 
‘Smith d& Henderson, Leman Street. 

Metes!: AI sen. Fhull, merchant. (Sandwith, 

Metal?) an. Scarborough, merchant. (Brearey. 

Mos) W. & J. Portsea, glassemerchants. (Wil. 
it ays, Cursitor street, 

Musgrove J. Swailow strect, jeweller. (Makinson, 
Tem: le. 

Msles I. Bloxworth, Dorsetshire, horse dealer. 
(Salmou, Devizes. 

Newcomb W. Vine street, Westminster, scrivener. 
(Mayhew & Price, Symond’s Ina. 

Niblock J. & KR. S. Lutiiam, Bristol, woollen dra- 
pers. (Bevan. 

Outrain J. Liverpoo!, brewer. (Dennison. 

tage J. Redhourn, Herts, dealer. (Alexander, 
Carey street. 

Palmer S, Burton-on-the-Water, mercer. (Wilkins. 

Peachey J. Pordiam, carpenter. (Wilkin & Sép- 
plugs, Scham. 

‘ug R. South Brent, fiax-factor. (Jacobson, 


a>) 
& 


Puillips J. Wallingford, carpenter, (Iledges and 


Plum S. Gosport, innkeeper. (Cruickshank. 
Pocock R. Redboura Bury, Herts, miller. (Alex- 
. ander, Carey street. 

Price I, Stepney, undertaker. (Crosse, Southwark. 

Prin e P. Shefheld, grocer. (Branson. 

Remmie G. F. Oxford street, contectioner. (Sher- 
Wood, Southwark. 

Rendle W. East Teignmouth, ship-builder. (Tozer. 

Robson J. Carlisle, cattle-dealer. (Mounsey, and 
Sisson. 

Russell A, & J. Penrith, grocers. (Hutton. 

Sach Ss. Great Coggeshall, tanner, (Sparling and 

” Wittey, Colchester. 

Saltonstal! L. and Co. Fleet street, linen-drapers. 
(Pope, Modiford court. 

Sanderson R. Doncaster, innkeeper. (Pearson. 

Saunders J, Newport, I. of Wight, butcher, (Grif- 
fiths, Ryde, 





Seaword I. B. Burdon’s-hall-factory, Wilts, clo- 
thier. (Cooke, Bristol. 

Sharpley C. Cambridge, perfumer. (Surman, Gol- 
den square, 

Slater T. Worthing, innkeeper. (Whitter. 

Smith G. Sheffield, Uritannia-metal-manufacturer, 
(Rimington & Wilson. 

Smith G. Tansley, dyer. (Wolley, Matlock. 

Smith ‘T. Upper Buttenhall, butter-factor. (Mill, 
Worcester. 

Smith W. & W. jun. Maxtock, tiinber-merchants., 
(Burrish, Birmiugham. 

Snell W. Upper North row, Park lane, coal-dealer, 
(Holt & Farren, Threadueedle street. 

Snow W. Great Yarmouth, vintner, (Watson and 
Volver, 

Solomon M. Little Alie street, merchant. (Clabon, 
‘Tokenhouse Yard, 

Sowerby J. Cheapside, merchant. (Bell and Bro- 
derick, Bow church yard. 

Spence J. & T. Jones, jun. Bishop Wearmouth, 
coal-fitters. (Kidson, 

Stow J. Greenwich, cabinet-maker. (Parker. 

Swain S Pramall, Chester, dealer. (Hewitt and 
Kirk, Manchester. 

Taylor J, Southwark, wheelwright. (Laver, Lucas 
street, Brunswick square, 
Tayior S. Liverpool, merchant. 

Hinde. 

Taylor S. Oxendon street, merchant. (Bovill and 
Tustiu, New Bridge street. 

Tazwell W. Drury lane, cheesemonger., (Taylor, 
Fore sireet, Cripplegate. 

Teece J. Newton-Bbagchurch, Salop, shopkeeper, 
(Wood, Shewsbury. 

Terry J. Plgburn, Yorkshire, broker. (Benson and 
Co. Doncaster. 

Thompson C. Bishopsgate street, merchant. (Mar- 
tin, Upper Thames street. 

Tyler S. Sutton Vallence, plumber, (Topping, 
Maidstone. 

Venables H. Greenwich, merchant. (Bourdillon 
and Hewitt, Little Friday street. 

Vincent J. Wells, tailor. (Maskell, Shepton Mallet, 

Wainwright G. & J. Meteyard, Liverpool, coopers, 
(Avison and Wheeler. 

Walker R. Great Grimsby, boat-builder. (Dab- 
ney. 

Warren M. West Tcigumouth, & W. Withycombe, 
East Teignmouth, merchants. (Bartlett, New- 
ton Abbot. 

Weston S. Heanor, Derby, hosier. (Fearnhead, 
Nottingham. 

Westwood C. Bristol, merchant. (Clarke. 

Wheeler W. Wolverley, farmer. (Smith, Kidder- 
minster. 

White G. Bristol, innholder. (Frankis. 

White J. Walton-vpon-Thames, innkeeper. (Rogers 
and Son, Manchester-buildings. 

Whitford R. Piymouth Dock, spirit- merchant. 
(Tink, 

Wilkinson H. Great Eccleston, tanner. (Wilkin- 
son, Clitheroe. 

Wilkinson, J. Welness-within-Pendleton, calico- 
printer. (Heslop, Manchester. 

Wilkiams E. Plymouth Dock, ironmonger. (Bozor. 

Williams W. Limehouse -causeway, victuailer, 
(Loxley and Son, Cheapside. 

Willment, J. Taunton, baker. (Warren, Langport- 
Estover. 

Wilson G. Hall, miller. (Sandwith. 

Woodgate W. F. Tonbridge, banker. (Sudlow, 
Monument yard. 

Woodward W. Cursitor street, jeweller. (Fisher, 
Aldersgate street. 

Worts W. & T. Great Yarmouth, cernfactors, 


(Worship. 


(Griffith and 
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| March }, 


DIVIDENDS. 


Adams Rf, Lubenham, grazier, Feb. °3 

A\derson E. Carlisle, dyer, March 19 

Aldred W) Ipswich. lineo draper, March 16 

Aneove E Falmouth. brewer, March 14 

Apthorpe ¢ \\. New Bridge street, merchant, 
March 12 

Aytou P. Coventry, wine mere hant, March 9 

Badcock HI. N 

Baker R. Aldgate Ihigh street, chinaman, March 2 

Bannister Jo Shailiogtord, vuteber, Mareh 138 

Barker: BP. Depttord, brewer. March 2 

Bailey J. nua. March, l Ely, grocer, March 3 

Bee J Newca tle-upou-iyne, tallow chandler, Feb. 1 

Bentley W. Mile End rovd, victualler, March 9 

Bickerdickhe W Newsteud, York, unkeener, Feb. 24 

Bingham W. Bristol, victualler, March 18 

Blackburn P. Plymouth, ship builder, Feb 24 

Blackbury P. & J) Ulymouth, ship-builders, Feb. 24 

Bolton W. Bury st Westumnaster, plumber, Feb, 20 

Bown S. & JE. Wilson, White-Friars, flour-factors, 
Feb. 24 

Boyes B. Yo kenhouse-yeid, merchant, March 2 

Broadbent W. Hull, merchant, Feb. 23 

Buun T. South Town, Suffolk, & R Bunn, New- 
castic, meichasts, March 5 

Carey E M. Live: poo!, merchant, Feb. 2 

Carter J. Kinesaud, salesman, March 4 

Carter O Camomile street, merchant, Feb. 17 

Clive). & SS hiehnard-ou, Tokenhouse-yard, mer- 
chants, March 3 

Cobb G. Lreds, fiax spinner, Feb. 25 

Cock E Mevagisscy. fish curer, Feb. 19 

Golher J. KRainow. Chesier, cotten spriner, Feb. °& 

Coombes J & J. Shadwell dock, coopers, March 2 

Cooper J. King’s milis, Dentigh, miller, Feb. 23 

Cooper J. Rothwell, farmer, Feb. 23 

Cox T. Chipping Sodbury, inaho!der, March 1 

Cutting JI Playturd. Suttolk, maitler, March 8 

Davidson J) Leadenhall street, merchant, Feb. 20 

Dodd J. Norteoth street, Middlesex Hospital, cheese- 
wmouger Mareh 30 

jorringior W Cornhill, insurance broker, Feb. 24 

Fadwards S. & W. B. Stamtord, bankers, March 20 

Emmet: ] & J Gerard street. Sobo, tailors, Mar. 2 

Estiio NN bru kley, bosier, March 7 

Everitt Ko Gicat Yarmouth, grocer, Feb. 28 

Fisher W. Catnoiidge, woollen draper, Feb. 20 

Fietcher KB. Thorpe, within the Soken, Essex, gro- 
cer, Manh? 

Pietches Su W. A. Londoo, merchant. March 32 

Jord R. Bristol. rope manutacturer, March 9 

loss C. Catheiine court, Tower hill, merchant, 
Maich 5 

Vranvch J.C. Poland street, tulor, March 8 

Tiaser J) & J. 1. Showne square, uurserymen, 
M..1 iw’ 

Fry Z. Canterbury, woolstapler, Feb. 27 

Crardne: 1. puu Live: pool, tailor, Feb, 20 

Gsates N. Litile Jeines street, ale merciant, Mar. © 

George J. Monmouth, timbe: merchant, March 2 

Gibson '. & J. Jobnson, Lawrence lane, bankers, 
beb. 17 

Coodhew W. Lutie Britain, victualler, March 2 

cosine S J & A. Mark lane, wine merchants, 
March 10 

Gowai S He bern, engineer, March 16 

Gsimucer J. Marts laue, provision broker, Mar. 5 

Gummer WL Ak J Rares l, Newington, March 2 

Rlackwort 

Piaigh W. Pial.tax, grecer, bel && 

}iarm W. Batol, nicaclder, March 5 

Hamilton R. Olid Bieosd sincet, onder writer, 
Aaieclh 12 


.C Wansioid, paper manufacturer, Mar, 36 


\amunster. rronumoncer Feb. 2 


ceedvev. butcher, Feb. 7 


Jf anserto 


Hamilton R. & W. Graham, Liverpool, merchants, 
Mareh 11. 

Hamper J. Southwark, hosier, March 5 

Harcott P. jun. Great Stanmore, butcher, Feb, 27 

Harden W. Southam) ‘on. brick-maker, March 15 

Harvey M. B. W: oan, bauker, Apiil € 

Hay © stamturd mil, merchant, Feb. 1¢ 

He lesol J. Ellaud, woollen manufacturer, Feb, o 

Hemugtos J, Lynn, serivener, March 4 

Higeims W. Great St. Helen’s, wine merchan:, 
Feb. 2b 

Holmes 8. Limehouse, soap maker, Feb. 20 

Homer RK. Bulmer, Yorkshire, tauner, March 4 

Husband J. Easingwold. iankeeper. Match 14 

Jackson W. Carliste, fishmouger, March 19 

Jonuston J. Poradise street, siater, March 16 

Jobuston P. Noth Sunderland, corn factor, Mar, {t 

Jones G. Sedcup, Kent, merchant, March 9 

Joseph S. N. & E. Bury street, St. Mary Axe, mer. 
chants, Feb. 13 

Kennett tl. Ashford, wine seller, March 2 

Kerr IL. & G. Sharp, Newcastle under Lyne, dr.. 
pers, Feb. 22 

Killick J. S. Leo bridge, miller, March 23 

Latham [. D. & J. Parsy, Devonshire square, mer. 
chauts, March 2 

Laughter A. Birmingham, coal merchant, April 6 

Ledger E King street, Cheapside, wareiousenian, 
Feb. 20 

Leonard .. Enston square, builder, March 12 

Lowes R. Watling street, wax chundier, Feb. ¢7 

Lewis L. Birmingham, brass founder, March 8 

Livermore 1. sen. Chelmsford, grocer, March 2 

Liewellyn W. Fenchurch street, merchant, Mar, 1) 

Lewis J. Newcastle upon Tyne, diaper, Veb. 29 

Luddiigtoa W. Bristoi, batter, Mareh g 

Ludiow H) Piymceth Dock, hatter, March 4 

M*Biair RR. Feo court, broker, March 32 

Mai R. Liverpool, haen draper, Maren 

Mauning J. Loddiswell, Devon, butcher, Deb. ¢2. 

Mauud J, Bimingham, grocer, Feb. 19 

Moore W. Selisbury court, Fleet-street, viciualles, 
March 2 

Morris W. Lutterworth, dealer in cattle, Feb. 19 

Morton J. Strand, printer, Feb. 17 

Nicholas J. Oxtord street, apothecary, March 16 

Noad J. Strattord, baker, March 16 

Oake G. R. Mincries, merchant, keh. 17 

Oldfield ‘Y. Deritend, Warwick, grocer, March 16 

OUsbaldiston J. Southampton, baker, March 13 

Overbeck J. J, Camomile street, merchant, Mar, 1 

Pearson P. Liverpool, merchant, March 12 

Penfold J. Goring, farmer, Feb. 21 

Phillips D. Oxtord street, stable keeper, Feb. 20 

Yowney W. Fo Walham Green, victualler, Feb. 27 

Quick J. Tiverton, linen draper, Feb, 23 

Ramsay J. & R. Forster, Old Broad street, mel 
chauts, March 12 

Ray S. Tanuington, merehaut, March 15 

Richards J. & J. C. White, Martin’s lane, merchants, 
Marcel: 9 

Richardson E. Great Russell street, linen drape’, 
March 0 

Ridsdale F. Leeds, & W. Hamilton, Finsbury 
place, meichants, Feb. 07 

RNohins W. S. Southwark, printer, March ¢ 

Robinson C, Red Lion street. haberdasher, Mat. = 

Saddingtou FP. sutton Bassett, salesman, Feb. 23 

Sanford T. Exeier, victualler, Feb. 26 

Schollick J. Wooloaks, corn dea'er, March 1 

Seward J. Birciiin lane, broker, March 2 

Sheppard R. Frome-Selwood, clothier, March it 

Shuttleworth H. Ludgate hill, opticisa, March 9 

Silver K. N. Oaford sireet, haberdasher, feb. 7 
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«ns J.B Bishopsgate street, haberdasher, Mar. 9 

small J Plymouth Dock, victualler, March 8 

<mith R. Liverpool, upholsterer, Mareh id 

Routheott J. Bristol. victualler, Feb, 20 

Spear W. Liames sticet, stationer, Feb. 17 

Springe't {. Wickham Market, Suffolk, miller, 
March 8 

Stecie ‘I. Manchester, cotton dealer, Feb. 26 

siorey |. Bishop Vearmouth, ship owner, Feb. @4 

Siracey | & A.C, Greville, Prince’s street, silk- 
men, March 9 

feringer 5. Edmonton, school-mistress, Mareh 05 

ssyart R. J. Hart street, merchant, March 2 

“ate J. Crooked lane, merchant March 2 

yench J. jan, Tokeuhouse yard, merchant, Feb. 20 

Tidy S Dover, draper, March 9 

jodd J. Norfolk street, Middlesex Hospital, cheese. 
monger, March 30 

Trustrum J. Wood str. umbrella maker, March 23 

Wallack Kh. W. East Stonehouse, flour factor, Mar. 6 

vos HW. & J. C. Essers, New court, Cratched 
Friars, meichants, March 16 

Wakelin W. Picead:lly, men’s mercer, March 16 

\alker W. F. Coatham, linen draper, Feb, 20 

Wajtou G. Halifax, grocer, Feb, 23 

Warren J Limehoase, cooper, March 6 

\VatersE.T.Old South Sea House, merchant, Feb. 20 


Watmough J. Liverpool, ironmocger, Feb. 27 

Wediell J. G. & J. Lioyd, Feu coust, corn iactors, 
March 12 

Welby C ©. E. & G. Bellairs, Leicester, bankers, 
Marci 14 

Weilingtou M. B. Crown street, Soho, optician, 
Marci 2 

Weston J. & T. Thoraton, Hull, timber merchants, 
Feb. 2v 

Whittingtou R. Mouckton Comb, clothier, Marci yp 

Wild R. Craven street, tailor, Murch 12 

Wilkersou J. Barley, maitster, March 9 

Williams B. Coppice row, Cleckenwell, printer, 
March 2 

Wilcou J. & W. Tague, Ashton vader Line, cotion 
spinners, March 31 

Wilson J.sea. St. Clement, Cornwall, iron master, 
March 14 

Wilson W. Blackfriar’s road, glass cutter, Marci; 12 

Wood T. Goswell street, bedstead maker, March ig 

Woodward J. Westbury upon Trim, vintner, Feb. vo 

Wright J. Nuthampstead, Herts, dealer, March 2 

Yorke J. Kimbolton, flour merchant, Feb. 17 

Young A. Brstol, corn factor, March 14 

Young P. & J. B. S. Brockhurst, Wapping, rose 
inakers, Feb. 24 








-_ 





Abbott J. Ancaster, butcher, March 2 

Anthony RK. Plymouth, grocer, March 5 

Badderley J. Nottingham, gro:er, March 5 

Barnard &. & T. L. Boston, bankers, Feb. 27 

Bartielet W. A. Portsmouth, pertomer, Feb. 20 

Bassnett T. Preston, dealer, March @ 

Bealcy J. Bury, dealer, Feb. 17 

Beonett J. Ross, cordwainer, March 5 

Benson C. Birmingham, serivener, Feb, 20 

Fickertun W. Oswestry, druggist, Feb. t7 

Bishop A. Maidstone, distiller, Feb. 27 

Boulton V. Lo-hbury, banker, March 12 

Luckett W. Neithrop, Oxon, farmer, Feb. 24 

butler W. Prescot, nurseryman, Fev. 2 

Carruthers J. Halesoweu, scrivener, March 9 

Catton R. Fakenham, scrivener, Feb. 27 

Clarke J. Leicester square, draper, March 5 

Cocksedge J. Faun street, Aidersgate street, tal- 
low chandler, March 5 

Cole J. &. Oxtord street, grocer, Feb. 24 

Collinson E. Crooked lane, oil-merchant, Feb. 17 

Cook J. Epsom, innkeeper, March 3 

Daaiel RK. Coleman street, liveryman, March 5 

Dodd J. Norfolk street, Middlesex Hospital, cheese- 
monger, March 1¢ 

Emery G, Biomley-Wood-End, Stafford, dealer, 
Marc h a 

Farrell T. Woolwich, slopseller, Feb. 17 

Feyster J. Bury St. Edmund's, grocer, Feb. 17 

Finch T. Southampton, seedsman, Feb. 24 

Fisher J. New Sleatord, flax-dealer, March 2 

Flower G. York, vintner, Feb. 20 

Fowler.F, M. Bristol. merchant, Feb. 17 

Frost E. jun. Great Whelnetham, miller, Feb. 17 

George G. Gosport, slopseller, Fcb. 17 

Grace T. Princes Risborough, & J. S. Waodcock, 
Aylesbury, Bucks, bankers, Fev. 27 

Gray G.Gracechurch street, hardwareman, Feb. 24 

Green R. Lime Street, merchaat. March 12 

os J. Lyndhurst, victualler, Feb. 24 

ancox J. §. Liverpool, merchant, March 5 

Merdeustle W. Holborn, bookseiler, March 5 

— J. Plymouth, merchant, Feb. 27 

_— J. jun. Perceval street, mealman, Mareh 2 

“00gson A, Fenchurch street, morchunt, Feb. 04 


CERTIFICATES. 


Holbin J. jun. Wenvoe, maltsier, March g 

Humble W. Great St. Tuomas Aposiie, agent, 
March 9 

Hutton W. jun. Fremington, lime burner, Feb. 17 

Johastone J. Liverpool, merchant, Feb. 13 

Jones C. Worthen, Salop, mercer, Mareh 3 

Jones ©. E. Kentisia Town, tanner, Feb. 24 

kirkby T. Newman strcet, Oxford street, liaaer, 
beb, 24 

Krumbaar G. F. flammersmith, pateat- vinegar 
maker, March 2 

Laidlaw A. Hull, merchant, March 9 

Lane J. Billingsley, farmer, Feb. 17 

Lee W. New Sarum, dealer, Feb. + 

Livie R. Austin Friars, merchant, Feb. 17 

Lloyd H. George street, Adelphi, broker, Feb. @ 

Lowes J. Newcastle-upou-Tyne, draper, Feb, 17 

Mann G. Newcastle-upon-Tyne, miller, Feb. 17 

Masefield W. Newport, Salop, woobien-drape:. 
March 12 

Middleton W. & H. Teesdale, Cross lane, Lowes 
Thataes street, cocoa-manutacturers, Feb. @e 

Milner C. Ryde, 1. of Wight, dealer, Feb. 2¢@ 

Neate_J. Caine, woolstapler, Feb. 24 

Neville, Rk. Statiord, cordwainer, Feb. 17 

Newham M. Falkingham, carpenter, Feb. 17 

Nobes S. Portsea, corn-factor, March @ 

Noyes R. Bristol, merchant, March 2 

Oakley F. Heretord. woolstupier, Feb. 27 

Orme T.and Co. Nottingham, silversmiths, Marcio 

Orme fh. Chester, draper, March 9 

Pattinson J. Liverpool, merchant, Feb. 24, 

Pay E. Amersham, corn-dealer, Feb. 20 

Phillips J. B. Mortlake, iroumonger, Feb, 20 

Phillips P. King street, Bartholomew Close, aacr- 
chant, March 12 

Powis T. jun. Southwark, hinen-draper, Feb. 17 

Price F. & H. Le Sonef, Wiachester street, wer- 
chants, March 1° ; 

Prickitt T. City road, livery stable keeper, Feb. 20 

Prosser W. jun. Worcester, grocer Feb. 80 

Ring W. Fleet street, shell-nsumonger, Feb, 24 

Robinson H. Little Satfrou hill, stonemaautac- 
turer, Feb. &4 

Rolley J. Wood street, bacon-diier, Feb. 17 
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Rose J. North Trasharn, far 


Rus (7. 8 Bilston, 
Ru ? whi ] BB, 
Sau l ntechapel re 
Scholcov RB ¢ D)sot sLer, 
Ser 7 r halt, 
Ss ( 
Shaw tl i 4 t 

rel t 


: LG t } i 
. 4 veEWCe 

» es. h 

S ;. B inet ré 
Simi y N. Wood ce 


au, nahercdeas 
rroceT, ke b. 17 


»-Droke 


j Pyne a CUrTrier, 


mer, March 2 

banker, Feb. 24 
banker, Feb. 24 

her, Feb. 27 


ry, Marcio 2 
tes, merchant, Mareh5 


ik. Cheshire, cheese-factor, 


nuracturer, Feb. 


irt road, baker, Feb. 20 


Muaich 2 


Prices of Canal and Dock Property, §c. 





[ March }, 


Stead W. Aldermanbury, warehouseman, Feb, 99 

Stepliens E. sen, and jun. Oxtord street, Carvers, 

Strutt I. Colchester, plumber, feb. 17 

Tace J. Nether Kuutsiord, C.. -cer, innkeeper, 
Feb. 17 

faunton D. Essex street, scrivener, Feb. 24 

‘Thomas S. Kilburn, cattle-jobber, March 5 

Thorogood W. Maishal street, Carnaby market, 
brusii:-meker, keb. ZO 

Walkden J. Market-Lfarborough, innkeeyer, Mar, § 

Warnte W. Couduit street, hotel keeper, Matchg 

Voarren G. TT. H. Little Grosvenor stiert, builders, 
reb. 17 

Warren J. Bishopsgate street, ship-bioker, Mar. 5 

Webb I. seu. Gosport, baker, Feb. 17. 


Prices of Canal Shares, &c. in the Mouth of February, 1816, at the Ofjiee 
of Mr. Clarke, 39, Throgmorton Street. 


CANALS, 
Coventry . . 
Crovdon : <« & 
Eliesmere and Chester 
Garand Juncuon . . 
Ken et and Avon ° 


and Liverpool . 
Monmouthshire... 
Oid Union . . . . 
DUCKS. 
Fast India... 
London Dock . . . 
West India. . 6. e 
BRIDGES. 
Southwaik, 65/. pd. . 
Strand, 100'. pd... 
Da, Annuities, 60/. do. 
Vauxhall, 100/. pd. . 


Leeds 


| Div. {Per share. 
| per 
1dr, 
il. s.| |B 
- «44 01780 











. . =» J 

'4 0 78 
. .8 01644 160 | 
» «0 15} 15416 
- «8 0230 
» «© 1O O140 
» «4 0/100 
° ‘. 0/136 
- #5 O| 80278 
» /9 01145 
e I O; 25 
; 0 0) 17a 18 
- «0 O prem. 
ee Oj 02 


} 











Div. | Per share, 
| | per 
‘Ann, 
WATER-WORKS,. lost ls 
\East London . . « « «2 O| 65 10 
‘em. «© @ +e elcelUKl CUS OCU 
‘Portsmouth and Farlington 0 Oo} 15 0 
Do. new «. « «© «= « «O Of} 34 0 
| West Middlesex . . . JO Of} 23 0 
| INSURANCE COMPANIES, 
Albion . « e « «© « «OO OF 30 0 
Fagle 2. «© « © © « O OF 2 0 
Globe . 2©« « « e e ofS OOL 10 
‘Imperial. « 2. © «© «© 40 0/432450 
MISCELLANEOUS, 
London Institution . . «0 QO} 43 0 
‘Surreydo. . 2 « «© 6 JO (] 12 0 
Auction Mart . . . . 0 O} 17. 0 
Gas Light, 37/. 10s. pd. . 9 O} 20 prem, 
‘Highgate Archway . . “0 oO} 8 


‘ 


JOHN CLARKE, 
Canal Agent and Broker. 


Se eee 


LOAN of 36,000,000/. for the Service of the Year 1815. 


kor 


England 27,000,000/. ; for Ireland 9,000,000/. 


Contracted for on Wednesday, June 14, 1815, by Messrs, Steers and Ricardo, Bannj, 
J.J. Angerstein, Ellis and Tucker, and Trower and Battye, on the following terms, viz. 


130/. 3 


10/. 4 per Cent, Consols 


s/ ma 
tte. O&O 


per Cent, Reduced 


ver Cent. Consols 


For every 1002, sterling subscribed, 


A discount of 4/, per cent. per 2nium for payments made in full, 


Yer cr ¢ 
Deposit, 
ad , kridav 
2d payinent, mady, 
3d payment, Friday, 
a4thpayment, Friday, 
Sth payment, Friday, 


PAYMENTS, 


July 21, 10/. ditto 
Aug.18, 101. ditto 
Septl5, 10/. ditto 
Oct.. 20, 10/. ditto 


Saturday, June 17, 104. perCt. | 6th payment, Friday, 


Nov. 17, 101. perl 
7th payment, Wednesd. Dec. 20, 101. ditto 
sth payment, Wednesd, Jan, 17,1816, 101.00 
oth payment, Friday, Feb. 16, 10/. ditto 
10th payment, Thursday,Mar.15, 10/. ditto 
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METEOROLOGICAL REGISTER. 


From Jan, 25, to Fel. 25, 1816. 
Kerr by ©. Bruns, Philosophical Instrument-maker, 38, Tavistock-st. Covent-Garden, 





— 





uJ 
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Barometrical Pressure.) ‘Temperature 



































' Moon} Day. | Wind.}] Max. | Min. |Mean. |Max Min.) Mean. 
} 
an. Qn N i ! 29.42 | 29°35 (29°38 50 | 34 | 42°25 |Rain 
27 N , 29°82 } 29°66 F ‘74 1 48 | 27 | 38°5 |Fuair 
on, N {20°90} 29°89 f20°50 | 47 | 21 | 37°95 |Fair 
' <3 oul N fause | 30°38 [3038 | 46 | 16 | 33° | air 
gol oN j 30°49 30°46 (30°47 | 44) 18 | 29°75 |Fair 
: 3it NW } 3037 | 30°22 [30°28 | 42] 21, 29° [Fair 
Feb. 18 N W 23002 | 29°88 29 93 41 20 28° Fair 
of N W }2973 | 29°50 }29°65 | 42 | 27 | 33°5 |Fog and Rain. 
ug NW } 29°62 | 29°58 [29°59 | 45 | 31 | 38°75 Fair 
44 ON 29°57 | 20°56 29°56 | 44 | 382 | 89°25 iRain 
SN E [99°52 | 20 50 [20.51 | 46] 32 | 89°5 |Fair | 
d 6) N E [2022] 2972 29138 | 47} 28] 36 Snow * | 
7 N E | 29°40] 29 12 (29°23 | 40 | 17 | 290°5 jSnow | 
N E |. 29°54] 29°42 [29°48 | 30 {| 21 | 21°75 |Pair | 
og N FE fag74] 29°72 12973 | 25}9 | 18 |Fair | 
) 108 N E | 29°88 | 29°76 j29°82 | 24] 10] 18 \Fair 
11h NW [3c‘e0 | 29°89 l29°45 | 33 | 15 | 21°75 [Fair 
123 N  f.3u738 | 30°20 j30°84 | 30 | 16 | 36°25 Fair 
| © 1uf N | 30°43 | 3042 {30°32 | 48 | 27 | 34°75 Pair 
14 WJ 30°45 | 30.43 [30°44 | 42 | 80 | 36 Fair 
; 15) W 40°43 | 80°28 [3035 | 46 | 33 | 39°5 [Fair 
164 N 1 30°05 | 29°86 (20°95 | 45 | 31 | 38 ~~ [Fair 
17] Nj 30°07 | 29°94 |30°0 | 40 | 27 | 33's |Fair | 
is} W } 30°12 | 30's {30°10 | 39 | 28 | 33°5 [Fair 
{ 19 W f3ol0]30°0 (3005 | 48} 38 | 43 [Fair 


oo W 30°14 | 30°10 3o:i2 | 48 | 35 | 41°5 (Pair | 
218 W $3020) 30°16 j30°:18 | 50] 37 | i3°5 \Fair | 
221 S W } 50°25 | 30°20 |}30°23 | 50 | 36 | 43° {Fair 
23) W 7 30°32 | 30:22 |30°27 50 | 82 | 41° {Fair 
24? N W } 80°21 | 30°19 30°20 | 47 | 35 | 41° {Rain 
as} W Jao-oo! 20°00 |20°95 | 50 | 33 | 41°5 Rain 4 


tw 
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RESULTS OF THE MONTH. 

Mean barometrical pressure . . 30°065 ) Mean temperature . 2. - + + | 

Maximum, 30°49 . 2. « . wind at N | Maximum, 50 .. «- « > wind at W 

Minimum, 2912 =...) . windatNE| Mmimum,9 . . . - + windatN 
PREVAILING WINDS—N 9—NE 7—E 0—SE 0o—S o—SW 1—W 8—NW 6 

Mean Bar, Pres. Mean Teup 
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From the } onthe 21st Dec. to the &$ on the cothJan.. . 29°55 40°78 

From the £3 on the 29th, tothe ) onthe 6th Feb. . . 29°79 34°23 

From the )) on the 6th to the @onthe 13th. . 2... 29°78 20°71 

From the @ on the 13th, go the Jonthe goth . . . . 30°14 37'S 
te 


In answer to tic numerous enquiries relative to the best channel for transmitting the New 
Monthly Magazine to Ireland and Foreign countries, we beg leave to state that it is regy 
arly delivered by the Postmasters in all parts of Europe at Two Guineas per annum, or Ort 
Guinea for six months, if orders are given, and payment made 

To Mr. Austin, Genetal Post Office, London, for Ireland. 

To Mr. Cowie, General Post Office, for France, Germany, and Holland. 

To Mr. Wittram Serseant, General Post Office, for the Countries bordering on the 
Baltic and the Mediterranean, and for Portugal and the Brazils. 

To Mr. Tuorsuitr, General Post Office, for the West Indies, Bahama, Madeira, Ber- 
muda, and Nova Scotia. 

To Mr. Gey, of the East India House, for the Cape of Good Hope, and al] parts of Infis 

Ee 


ERRATUM. : 
No. XXV.p. 21, col. 2, line 91 from the bottom, for publications read abuse: 





Piiated by J. Gillet, Crown Court, Fleet Sireet, London. 





















































